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Naples and the Lotto 


BY MARIE: 
‘ovinees and environing shores 
ymbed by Am« rican emi 
vration, Naples wart, 
t wonderful—her fair brows set 
ind by the sea as though 


band, 


are hnoneves 


golden, 


pas 


the sea, bo 
rquoise is as brimming with 


ik as a cup is 1 ll of wine as deep 


th sound and murmurs as a hive. Th 


is in the 


grip of life: not as the 
living, but in the 


West understands Ori- 
ital sense of the term. 


[he place pays the price of its charm 
d is both loved and hated. As for th 
Neapolitans, i 
Italy. The tortuous, redolent, 
town is content with itself, 
inity, the sea. The people’s gods, their 
ul fears, their delig] and super 


Hts 
ons, are happily and noisily contained 


they snap their fingers at 


foul 


and its 


eS al 


southern metropolis, circled by 


bound again by shores of 


pearl, the bay st idded by islands that 


lie like blue roses on a lapis-lazuli table. 
Thus the eyes oft the Neapolitans are 
feasted ith beauty. 
We of Napoli,” they shrug, and cut 
all Italy with a veep, and are still 


ke a kingdom of their own and 
isolated. In revenge 


Naplk s he artily. 


tem- 
the 
* Earth 


peran entally 


orth hates 


iakes!”” the Romans exclaim; “ but of 
irse! and eruptions of Vesuvius of 
urse—what do you expect? Naples is 
a verv wicked city It is the seum of 
the» kingdom. It will be with them as 


t was in Sicily, and small loss.” 
Opposite Naples lie the entombed cities 


Har 


whose fate followed their vices, and 
Italy says she will not be surprised when 
Naples follows the same fate. 

Extremely Oriental and in many ways 


into ched by 


nearly as 


civilization, Naples is 
the East. The 


ardor of the sun, and 


barbarous as 
city basks in the 


vith the lungs of its alleys and streets 
the 
estruction by 
Sea Nymph 


SUuUnnHY 


breathes deeply the ineffable air of 


bav, and, if close to its « 


voleano, the 
inted already many days 
and star-hbathed nights in her tempestuous 
Old the 
Greek, Osean, Byzantine, 
Norman, 
But her beauty appears to have proved 
fatal to the making of 


history. Parthenop tempted 
Goth. 


German, French, and Spaniard. 


Roman, 


history and to 


he r 


have for in 


Napk s has done 


Like a woman con- 


conquerors, 
literature, art, or war 


nothing tremendous. 


tent to be perfectly lovely, the seaport 
has simply existed. Surrounded by leg- 
end and by greatness, she, herself her 
only exeuse for being, has gone down 
into proverb nevertheless. “See Naples 
and die.” Of Grecian origin, cut in 


ipon, searred over, by the vandalism of 


the twentieth century, the old charm re- 


mains, and the peninsula is as jealous 
of her as in the early times, when 
Parthenope-Cumz fetched the Emperor 


and his suite Rome to these blue 


Villa, garden, park, and terrace 


from 
coasts, 
drew lovely lines along these shores from 
Naples to the The galleys of 
Nero and the Lueullus rocked 


r A 


islands. 
harges of 








these bays, surrounded by naked 
iths, and maidens in the form of mer- 
maids: and the feasts made detestable to 
history embittered the region with fan- 


ast rei Laurel-browed Virgil came 
here to ng; emperors lived and died 
her Nero murdered his mother at Baiz; 


d of Rome and Greece nothing but the 
rown earth ruins remain. 

Formed by irregularities and up 
heavals of the earth’s unrest created by 
the fires of the centre, yellow soil, soft 
rock, and lava compose these cypress- 

n tufa hills. The coast is an emana 
tion of the most violent phenomena, and 
these characteristics of the soil—ardor, 
fire, passion, and, one might say, unrest 
mark the people of the populous seaport. 
ild be approached from the 
ea. There the brown Castello Nuovo 
ris a d bv the econstant waves. 
Along the Vesuvian shore, like the sparse 


petals of a rose, shaped against the 
I tainside, are the scattered houses of 
1 Cries of the port—the singing of 

d voice—welecome the traveller, and 

far away vim Isehia and Capri in the in 
mitable blu Vessels of all kinds from 
countries—torpedo-boats, transatlantic 
ners, East India merchantmen manned 
by tarpaulin, fez, and bluejackets, sail 
in and away to the ringing of the harbor 


bells ¢ 1 the sound of the gun from the 
yrt on the Rock. ... This is Naples from 
t] sea, Naples of bar and harbor, the 
Mecca of tourist and sailor. 


Over the bar there is a speck to be 
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seen, a hulk, a mast, a funnel, a flag 
the ships come in from that Amer 
which has cast its spell even over t 
happy port. And yet nothing could 
more indifferent in attitude to th 
as a port of departure, than those 
streets along the quays; when not | 
tling and alive in the cooler parts of 
day, they are bewitched by the genii 
sleep. In the shadows of the walls, 
most down to the very ships themsel 
the Neapolitans take their siestas cur 
up in Oriental fashion, and the quart 
and streets of Santa Lucia are just 
full of beggars and out-of-door li 
as emotional, as droll, as complete, ar 
ing, terrible, and beautiful, as Sa 
Lucia when public opinion considered 
a lazar-house of disease and modern | 
giene swept its broom through it. Al] 
the decks and the streets to the pi 
are piled the cargoes for the incomi 
and outgoing ships, and straight up fy 
the port climbs Naples and raises its |] 
of stucco houses marking the first wi 
avenue. These buildings are pink a 
violet and blue, snow white and chron 
vellow, brave with balconies at ev 
window—baleonies on which the N 
politans drape themselves, display th 
selves from dawn to dawn again I 
haleonies are also draped with the dryi 
linen of the populace, as if for s 
national festival; garments of every t 
ind color, rags, miles upon miles of ther 
dry in the breeze, flutter in the ard 
sun, dried by the warmth and thé pen 
trating sea air; a 


now and again co! 

















this odor of dry 
linen to mingle 
the medley of sm 
There are punge! 
acrid whiffs fr 
food unknown 
We stern palati $ 
there is the insin 
ting odor of the 
eense from tl 
churches, of burni! 
wax and wick 
funeral candle; t! 
odor of the po 
themselves, and « 


garlic and oni 














THe CART OF A NEAPOLITAN DANDY 





sweet and clean i 
comparison. Ther 












































re the odors of tomatoes, macaroni, 
nd potatoes frving in grease in the 
; of soups and broths; of old leather 

ved outdoors; of raw hides tanned 
the streets: the gamut of odors blends 
nd mingles into something unique and 
riginal in the category of smells—the 
vhole swept through and vivified hy the 
h of the sea. Redolent this atmos- 


here aud strong if you like, but to the 
ver of Italy not unpl 


} 


me plac let us Say, like Pittsburg 


easant; and when in 


inexpected whiff brings remembrance, 


there is a pull at the heart-strings of 


each traveller upon whom the charm of 
the sea-browed Cuma has fallen. 
The people live out-of-doors along the 





even dyirg in the 


lessnc 38 or in charming innoce nee, 
are exposed to the 


oneernedly front- 
and the little country 


eutter, the mother of 
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lf 
nd her, gives herself into the 


a family, whose members swarm ha 
naked aro 
hands of an amiable neighbor engaged in 
extracting vermin from her friend’s head. 


In order to lose no time, the 


prudent 
mother clutches one of her curly-headed 
same absorbing 


Ne apolitan. 


in i plum ¢ lore d 


offspring and begins the 
task This bit is 


Farther on, a beauty 


truly 


petticoat, short to her ankles, red stock 


i! heelle 38 slipypx rs, stands bare-arn al, 


} 


her shoulders by a little red 


hawl, while the hairdresser of the quat 


cove red 


ter builds the dark hair up in a fashion 
Neapolitan virl 
When it is prope rly dressed and oiled, a 


Dee hart dear to the 


se ] thrust in the dark coils. Phe 
sidewalk 


treet merchants, pil s of nuts and fruits, 


are lined by the wares of the 


crouched over by the dark. eager sales- 


man, whose eries are sharp on the air. 
Al this faces the sea whe re ships wait to 
take the folk, if they will go, where their 


brothers have gone: but the majority 
ire people of the soil, beautif il and as 


Naples as 


neighboring 


everything but 
though ¢ lumbus from a 


port had never discovered America. 
rot t he wlor-boy whe nes roll iv 
nto native harbor under stars big 
TY I comes home to this eits 
! } | n the shor home to 
he f bells from the t ers and 
i] rom tl rt p to the prines 
n the palace on the tufa hills, ever 
a » e Lott from week end to 
ek end, until Sabato (Saturday), on 
' iy the drawing takes plac 
Sot s the ds tf interest the 
ilendar, and the ther six run around 
t It 1 «da of intense excitement, 
ved for, praved for, blessed and cursed. 


The Lotto is popular in Italy, but Naples 
s if mother, its heart, soul, and home. 
Ilere in Naples is the spirit of the Black 
Hand, the cor of the Camorra, and 
ere, bigger than any church, more pow- 
erful than any authority, is the Lotto 

Gj co P is it is called—and this 
expresses the game under which the peo- 
pl are condemned to a ban of eternal 


poverty and eternal hope: eurious com- 


Frontiz he bay the Riviera di 
i 19 extend ts br d Ave 1¢ flanked 
by the sea-wall. the spray of the ocean 


dashing up bright and salt on the air 


MONTILLY 
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The re is a cluster of streets in 


the Pareo Nazionale, and back 





licati 


of tl 


stretches the line of imposing eighteent 


century houses. 
ter of Naples: more recherché 
time cf Lady Hamilton and Nels 
now. The facades of 


ink and yellow; tl 


the se i 


houses are | 
green iron baleonies; there ar pa 
shuttered windows. The Riv 
still the fashionable pre 
and Naples’s mo 


(hiaia is 
of an afternoon, 
istence 
dashes past along the avenue bety 
old city and the sea. And from t 
way erawl the narrow col ble d strec 
and twist the narrow alleys to old 
Banechi di Lotto al 


Riviera, and the dandy vhos« m 


Phe re are 
cart drawn by miniature donke 
at the curb jostles the barber 
hotel porter at the ticket-seller’s 


This is the elegant qui 


In ft 
on thi 
idoral 


ere 


le-gr 
ie ra 

mena 
dish ¢ 


defiles and rolls and clatters a 


veen t 


he hig 


ts, W T 
Napk 

ong 1 
iniat 
\ 

and t 

windo 


for these are the types of the purchase) 


down here in more worldly Naplk 
Sheer up from the blue, thi 


of the sea at one end, the big s 


the Via Tolodo at the othe r, run 
cipal artery of the city, the 
Chiaia, so narrow that when 1 
carriages find themselves abreast 
embarrassed, The street is bui 
high that the baleonied houses a 
form an apex over if This t 


and the tangle of human netwi 


gatewa 


juare 
sa pr 
Via 
vo fT 


they 


ilt up 


ppear 
horoug! 


are is never liberated from its throng 


rk wind 
and unwinds and forms = again 
Naples, every profession, character, a1 
type jostle, throng, and exist here in tl 
Via di Chiaia The big shops lin 
on either side, busy vith traffie of coral 
and shell, and the middle of the street 
as good to the pede strian as the ribb 
like sidewalk; and _ the dashing cabs, 


swung high on in 
hy the gayly harnessed, valiant 
tear like mad, when they ean 
all, through hilly streets, their 


obstruete d bv he rears and foot p 


possible springs, dra 


stallions, 
move at 
progress 


issengers 


by flower merchants whose arms are f 


of violets, 


horse tram-cars not meant 

blunder over the cobbles, laden d 
a gay load of passengers, beau 
vate carriages drawn by horses 
ish strain, and the procession fi 
der the bluest of skies, the most 


of pictures of street life 





imaginable. 


camellias, and roses Litt 


“1 


for ra 
own wi 
tiful pri 
of Moor 
rms, ul 

brilliat 














trop 
bow! 
The 
| uil 
the 
flick 


tere 


in | 
Pek 
this 


obs 









































NEAPOLITAN 


edieval gateway cuts across the middle 

f the street, forming an arch under 

vhich the bright procession passes, and 

every now and then on either side the 

famous stairways of Naples climb into 
hilly city. 

From the Via di Chiaia run the famous 
gradini of Naples, highways of steep 
tone staircases, reaching to hilly in- 
elines, forming picturesque passages 
erowded with life, flanked by narrow- 
vindowed high houses, and literally 
ablaze with camellias, roses, violets, helio- 
trope. These passages pour into the 
boulevard their oceans of color and light. 
The streets themselves are so highly 
built that they affect to meet above in 
the sunlight, whose brilliance comes 
flickering down, its way broken and scat- 
tered by flags of drving clothes fluttering 
in the misty light. The Chinese quarter 
in old San Franciseo, the precincts of 
Peking, have something in common with 
this crowding of Naples. Here in these 
‘bseurer alleys the Black Hand is fos- 


tered, and every now and then a fever 
stalks here and cleans out a few of the 
herded citizens, and there is always the 
nad fever of the Lotto to eat the in- 
habitants like a live creature whose pur- 


ISHERMEN 


suit is fascination and whom nobody 
wishes to escape. Over the turmoil hangs 
a sky of supernal azure, and now and 
again at the end of the street one catches 
sight of the sea, framed by the houses, 
and now and again through the clos 
atmosphere comes the breath of the sea, 
blowing divinely, in purification, an ap 
peal from the cleansing force that washes 
around these shores. 

At the end of the Via Chiaia, on the 
fine old Piazza, is the big golden-brown, 
reddish palace with its green blinds, and 
its terraces fronting the sea. Its appear 
ance is regal, and its most vivid and in- 
teresting life was in the eighteenth cen- 
turv during the Bourbon reign, when the 
strong-minded Queen Caroline left an un 
questionable influence over Naples, and 
when in her villa at Posilipo Lady Ham- 
ilton daneed her ravishing dances and 
from her window waved her white hand 
to Nelson. 

There are many treasures in the Casa 
Reale, and, one after another, festival and 
hall and banquet rooms stretch their line 

their windows seaward, giving on 
orange-grown terraces—and here in the 
gallery there is a picture, too, of the 
bewildering Emma, the adorable Lady 
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Hamilton. She danced many a ball her 
with Nelson, her pro idlv watched her 
hero receive the homage of the court. 
Here Lady Hamilton herself was a queen, 
surrounded by her admirers, the great 
men of the time. Here, dressed in her 
‘clear white gown,” a simple blue rib- 
bon falling to her feet, her fleecy seart 
around her shoulders, she leaned on the 
arm of Nelson. We see her pass under 
these ervstal chandeliers, ablaze with 
candlelight. We see her leave the ball- 
room through a long window to the ter- 
race, where the outlook under the bril- 
liant moonshine is on Nelson’s kingdom, 
the sea Vesuvius was at its most vio- 
lent p riod The great sides streamed 
ith lava. “that in the night,” Lady 


Hamilton says, “ glowed so fiercely th: 
it put me out of charity with the moor 
Standing by her, Nelson could se: 
lights on his ships as they rocked 
anchor, and could see in the redden 
moonshine the figure of the wom: 
Romney kas passed for us down into hi 
tory. Calling to Nelson from aer 
those magic and moonlit waves was tl 
voice of Trafalgar, but in Naples th 
voice of Emma, Lady Hamilton, drowns 
every other in the world. 


The treasures of Naples, from th 
archeological point of view, are those 
old ecloisters, churches, the facades of ol 
palaces, lifting dark walls, massive stoi 
frontals, heavily ironed windows, o 

from the noise an 
clamor of the street 





On the  outjutting 














stones, worn to 
polish like glass, « 
the lower ledg 
one of these palac 8, 
an enterprising mer 
e] ant has arranged 
his wares for sal 
old books, old pam 
phlets. The stones 
are white as marblk 
from the touch an 
contact of the p ple 
for centuries—won 
bright as the Vin 
gin’s foot from tlh. 
kisses of the faithful 
Conspicuous among 
the books« lh r’s ware 
are the booklets 
treating of the Lott 
books of dreams, 
tokens and of signs 
of Sup rstitions, ir 
dications, and com 
binations. Every in 
cident in daily life, 
from the first waking 
in the morning to 
the last dream at 
night, has a lucky 
meaning to the Nea 
politan, who exists 
simply to work out 
these symbols of 














A VEGETABLE STALL 


sleep, of life, to catch 
on the wing elusive 








From the hair of 
ir head to the sole of 


r foot, if you did but 


w it, you are a mass 


lueky numbers. 
Maddelena is a fruit 


ron one of the sky 


hing staircases. She 


> as beautif il as she is 


r. Pretty Maddelena 


s to comb out a 


t too much of her dark 
LS Friday n rning 
she s eestatic ove 
event She instant 


onsults her dream 
and writes do 
mber “50” (myst 

number for th 


“ J | he ‘ 
r) Bene! So tal 


i l h her fl e! 
t ful violets 
head. she sees a dead 


sO W 


for Maddelena is 
good girl, and wo 


ilv if she did not 


the Lotto! On her 


best ] ick of all 


f upon two voung 


arter engaged in a Neapolitan quarre!| 


ror Madd lena’s « 


tahbed, and the girl, « 


, notes her third number 


a is transported 


co di Lotto is open sti 
re are crow Is about the 


radiant Maddelena pushes 


share her good fortune, 
that nume? “Pi” 
ill surely win the tern 

On the way home Maddelena stops in the 
lear old church of San Gregorio. 

lena is a Neapolitan, 

ld probably not have 

rorio; for, though th 


the rarest ehurch 
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ll will end 


not mentioned in either guide-books or 
books on travel! Maddelena buys a ean 
dle from a beggar at the door, carries 
it reverently in, and burns it before the 
Virgin’s shrine, praying for success at 
the Lotto \ 1 may be sure that Mad- 
delena will be present at the drawing in 
the Piazza di Santa Chiaia 


San Gregorio has seen many Maddelenas 
register vows for the Lotto. Nothing has 
disturbed tl 


r inded DY the re SV eries of the er wd, 


of this old place, sur 


by the jostling of hand-carts, donkey- 
earts, beggars, and merchants. The 
’ gold 


there are no directions to find it. It is 


ehurch is a jewel, but like a mine of 


very suggestive of a mine of gold indeed, 
covered as its walls are with leaf and 
gems and rare old pictures overgrown 
with the moss of hundreds of years, the 


brilliant work still shining through 
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old reds and blues and mellow colors, 
too obseure and delicate to have been 
seized upon by the collectors for mu 
eums. Without, a pink tower belong- 
ing to one of the small houses rises close 
against the brown stone of the church. 
In a wall, hollowed out like a cave, is a 
carpenter shop about four feet square, 
full of voung fellows with their tools, 
apprentices learning their trade, crowded 
in like so many peaches in a_ basket. 
They are red-cheeked, gay young chaps. 
They know where the sacristan is! Find 
them then find the old fellow who a 
bit farther on, next to the Baneo di Lotto, 
ust without his shop (for the shop is 
small and the street 
and friendly), earves a giant Christ 


s accommodating 


from wood, and the crucified form is 
stood up against the house of the pink 
tower Find him—and you will then 
find San Gregorio. 

Just a bit beyond, in another hole in 
the wall, without window or background 
save the solid wall itself, where the only 
air and light come in by the doorway, 
sits a little family pursuing their occupa- 
tions in the full view of the world. The 
mother is mending a fishing-net; the fa- 
ther is consulting a volume of the Morfia, 
the dream-book, “ where one ean find out 
the meaning of things.” Singular to re- 
late, although it is broad day, this fam- 
ly sits in candlelight. Between the man 
and the woman the centre of the room 
is oecupied by a long object, covered by 
a single white sheet, and at the four 
corners of this unmistakable bed burn 
fo ir candle 8. The face ot the di ad wom- 
an is placid and serene; every line of 
her long figure is distinct under the 
sheet. She is exposed to the eves of all 
the world, as she lies there waiting for 
the carriers to bear her into the noisy 
street that cries about her doors. Her 
going out of life on the noon of Friday 
is to he registered by a number of the 
Lotto—* 86.” Poor Elena! 

The shop next hangs out its cheeses, 


great round white globes, sewn up in 


bladders: heads and entrails of animals, 
the offal too mean to feed any but the 
very poor. The cheese-vender is a round- 
faced Neapolitan. Do you play the 
Lotto? He shrugged. “ But why not? 
Who can know? It may be that luck 
will change. For my part I should know 
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better how to take fort 
Gaetano, the shoemaker! 
across the street, where, 

the wall above the green 
old faded sign—* Gaetano 
maker.” “Gaetano was 
Ile never had any luck. I 
enough for it, Heaven 

penny he could get he w 
lottery tickets!” The che 
tragic and his voice falls. 
Saturday we all of us wei 
ing of the Lotto, Gaetan 
per Dio the numbers cor 








une than 
” He poi 
over a hol 
door, hangs 
Fallieri, Sl} 
horribly px 
le worked h: 
knows. Evi 
ould spend 
se-vender gr 
‘Keco! O 
it to the di 
» as well, wl 


ne out | 


member them as vesterdav )—90, 60, 


10. And (raetano the shoe 


thre tern , Srrty th usand ¢ 


maher had 


lollars. l shi 


never forget it. He struck his he: 


laughed out like a girl in 
away mad. ‘| hi re Was no 
he had no relatives, and hi 
in the asylum Wasn 


7 pes 
liars 


Sixty thousand d 
maker lifts his eves devo 
the roofs from the blue, 
down past the pink tows 
gold might come to him. 
my Way once,” he mutters 
how to keep my head a4 
High above, caught in | 
Gregorio lifts its cross. 
Bance di Lotto, where a 
are displayed to the p 
that will be sure to win, 
carver, bending over his 
the position of the stati 
against the doors of the 
Gaetano Fallieri 


lp above the town—P% 
Is Say is the quaint 
Promessi Sposi (The Pr 

a glass pavilion for ou 
and much in repute wit 
the country; happily neit] 
tourists know it. Here 


Naples and the environs. 


right spreads the vast pl 
ian Campagna, strewn 

fruit trees in bloom ane 
ugly houses of the Came 
Many white roads lead « 
from here, where Black 
can take ship under cov 
Off there slow vessels 
charmed ports, peacefu 
birds, taking advantage 





love, and wi 
one to inher 
died this v 
‘t he stup 
The chee 
utly, as if 
blue sky, a 
r, a shows r 
‘Let it co 
. “TT will kx 


vy the stews, S: 


Opposite is 
ll the numbe 
ublie, numbe 
and the wo 
Christ, chang 
ie and leans 


closed shop 


silipo wards 
restaurant 
romised Lover 
t-of-door eat 
h the peopk 
ler strangers ! 
one best sees 
Away to tl 
ain of the It 
with tiny litt 
1 dotted by + 
irra settlement 
lown to the s 
Hand fugitiy 
er of the nigl 
come in fre 
lly, like whit 
of the quiet st 


























Re. 
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ian. 
| | 
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44 


~ 
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to make the 


ineffable 


heauty 


harbor. 
o1 


STREETS ARE 


There is always the 


shore lines, 


stretching away from Pompeii past Sor- 
alfi 


rento 


toward 


and 


the 


down 


unfortunate 


Pestum and 


To the 


right the beautiful islands of Ischia and 


Capri 


lift 


Within the 


Lovers ” 


figs and manda 
red wine in wicker flasks. 
devote 


Vor 





themselves to 


CXXI 


the 


No 


their 
rest 


forms 


irant 
walls ar 
ing, the little buff 


the blue. 
‘ Promised 
white and gleam- 


t offers raw artichokes 
for food, and a big dish piled high with 


rins: 


724 


| ottle s of gold n and 
The lunchers 


their peculiar food, 


62 






above all to that dish picturesquely called 


the “fruit of the sea” (frutta della 
mare), which a sad-eyed waiter fetches 
heaped high upon a plate. It is well not 
to look too closely at this fruit of the 
sea! The Neapolitan gentleman so 
served, however, looks admiringly at it 
and pitches in. Oysters, well and good! 
these are devoured. Clams, mussels, eaten 
frantically and with much delight from 


th shells, unseasoned except for their 
natiy salt Littl live crabs (ve gods!), 
torn live from the shells. Are these 


N 


eapolitans of the twentieth century? 
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tube-like shell a 


young eel is exuded, much as 


ild force out a fillet of cold 
‘ream, and devoured alive, the insophis- 


cated Westerner begs off. . .. And at 


the ght a Roman, to whom the Nea- 
polita are barbarians, shrugs his shoul- 
rs and exclaims: “ What will you? The 


And this is the 


ns are heasts.” 


of the eountrv 


crowd a dreary 


liter, pitiful in his ill-fitting clothes, 
responds to. th ealls f “* Chianti,” 
‘Capri and fruit of the sea Chere is 
hy al little orchestra, a man with a 
voice, who sings Santa Lucia so 

| ideed that the dreary waiter himseli 
nto ar appreciative chorus LHe 

hey ppl aches the tenor, and between 
! the two consult certain flimsy 
crap paper trom their respective 
{ nothing less than the biglietti 
| lottery tickets. Oh, the Lotto 

‘ n the high little nest swung out 

r the city, brings its fascination! 

[lave you ever been fortunate?” one 
ks the sl pshod waiter, whose heels are 
re, why feet are sore, and who can 
th mfort neither walk nor stand 
Ah.” he shrugs, “not vet, it next 


- | surely conn 
and yet inspired hope! Every 


ive, ever’ eent of his Tees, 


tig he can hope to gain or make 


suv the flimsy vellow ticket for 


the Lotto. dav dream, night 


lrea f the people: the Aladdin’s Lamp 
| ving above the town and which every 
hand : stretched up to rub: the lie of 


the government: the lie each man tries 


true, ~ nume rl fortunati! Im 


vr ble, ardent, beauty-loving peo 
! vhom the gaming te nperament 

rong a citv under the very 
ban f destr tion, to be some day, they 
ll | ve, ped out by The Vountain 


doors, the 
ma ley 
the bre 
hoy + 
educ t 
rhe | 


veddings 


se silence 1s ominous; 
livers in the 
ports at their 


excitement of constant arrivals 


artures. the play with fate as 


under th 
il city, under the 
of the sun and the air, und r 


atiu —— the V are 


and stimulus of that sea-breeze 
Their 


their funerals 


rv t ch is inspiration. 
are like fetes, 


like festivals, and all live for the chances 


of gain at the moment, as though fat 


were at their heels and they must tak: 


the hour as they may. 


Death in most countries wears a sol 
emn face, but in Naples it is like some 
festival Middle Ages. The 


hearses are of gold and curiously wrought 


from the 


Before the funeral 
chariot the procession is of the mo 
brilliant 


vith nodding plumes. 
acolytes in white robes, wit] 
huge candles, and troops of eager, inter 
ested people swell the procession ; but 
more cingular than all are the m immers 
the hired 
snow-white 


mourners, dressed either in 

from head to foot 
which 

peer forth, or all in crimson, gazing out 


robes 
hooded dresses from their eves 
through their masks. The candles flar 
and smoke upon the air, the horses ar 
trapped in searlet or white harness, and 
in and out the narrow street at the foot 
of the stairway, with their flowers, to th: 
Francis the 
At one 
sharp corner there is a_ block, and th 
file pauses. The 


gray damp church of St. 
procession files through the town 
majordomo, driving 
the hearse, on his high box in his gor 
geous livery, looks up, for it is Saturday, 
and his hearse has stopped just in front 
Mechanieally, as 


driver touches his 


of a Banco di Lotto 
if from habit, the 
breast, where in his wallet are his lottery 
tickets. Oh, if to-day he were only “ for 

Pr rhaps. Who knows? And 
the obstruction removed, he 


his reins and drives his burden on, and 


vnato 


gathers up 


the dead man, no doubt, for the first time 
is not interested in the winning number 


Jutting out on the 


dogs lapping around the stones, the Cas 


point, the seu 


tello dell’ Oro lifts a brown bastion rock 
It has all the faseina 
tion of heary age, and contains Naples’s 
ancient mysteries. Here old conquerors 
before the Middle Ages held high ear 
nival, and there were dreadful doings in 
Modern 


barracks crowd up against the Castel, but 


ike on its inky reet, 


those dungeons below the sea. 


nothing except the sea shocks its rest 
Like a great faleon, its brows to the 
ocean, the Castello dell’ Oro broods on its 
brown rock. 

Back from the Santa Lucia quarters 
all around the Porta Capuana, is herded 


er eanrantins wenias 
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t he lowest, th poorest part of the city 


At the sight of the beautiful old gate 
av of the Porta Capuana, jts stones 
ind earving black and deep-lined with 
ars, crowd and herd the merchants of 
very kind of trade. Here is the cele- 
rated fish-market, where the “fruit of 
( sea” is displayed on tables and 
enches, on the g1 nd, and the display 
s very great of flounders, lily-like earp, 
vral-like earp, ec ral-like slender fish 


ind azure-blue fish. But the ee/s and the 


clopi are the most appreciated food of 


the Neapolitan! The devil and jelly fish 


r sold in squares, and the agitated 


eelers of the octopus and squirming parts 
f the eels, cut up but still alive, mak 
curious picture. Over all is the odor 
f the frittura—tried bits of fish which 
street cook offers to the epicure from 


his brilliantly polished brazier of bril 


The Porta Capuana is a living hive of 
ing, calling, noisy Italy, engrossed in 
ery sort of small trade and nourished 
every kind of food. Hides are tanned 


before the very holes in the wall, dread 


| damp caves even in the brightest day 
sun—horrible to contemplate. Vege- 


tables are « ried and sold there, t he clang 


s lo id of stee] il the shops of the iron- 
orkers, where bits of red and _ rusty 


metal are piled out into the street. 
There are brown, red, and green and 


vellow and pink leathers in process of 


dyeing, for slippers worn by the belles 


f Naples. - There ar slipp rs being made 
the streets fresh from the newly dyed 
ides, This quarter closely touches the 
ea, and now and then over the hot, thick 
stench comes the pure salt breath. There 
s bamboo-picking here, m« nding of nets, 
fortune-telling, the passing of beautiful 
yen, their heads decorated by flowers 
and ribbons, bright shawls across their 
shoulders. Not one of these slatterns but 
has a lottery ticket in her blouse. There 
re the street games which baffle the com- 
rehension of any one other than an Ital- 
in. No sooner do the street boys meet than 
they begin, “1, 2, 3 ”—“ uno, due, tre” 
and no one but an Italian born can grasp 
t the turning, twisting, and folding up 
of the fingers and their signification. 
Now through this commotion drives an 
antiquated diligence from the country, 


crowded with peasants, with fresh young 
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fellows seeking work in the ports, pretty 
girls seeking adventure. The driver—a 
superannuated Italian puts his hand or 
the passenger who has kept him company 
for the last five hours. 

“ Look,” he indicates, “there is th 
Baneo di Lotto! Eeco!” And the young 
man’s brown eyes find the sign over one 
of the holes in the wall where the tickets 
are sold for this “inspiration” (let us 
call it) of the poor. 

“ Why, the Lotto is an excellent thing 


or the people .’ an intelligent Roman 


told me. “ Thess peopl are so miserably 
poor, what would you! for six days 
n the week they dream; when Saturday 
eomes then the are deceived ! They 
onlu ha one da f despair and six days 
fF hope Not many ~ oplk can say that 


As soon s the Lotto is drawn at five on 
Saturday, they all begin to hope again 
It is a real inspiration.” 
This Roman, a man of family and dis 
tinction, plaved the Lotto himself faith 
fully, and he surely should know its power 
of uplift. 
In the midst of the filth of Porta 
Capuana arises the church of Santa 
Maria del Carmine A little square is 
its outlook: tumbledown, filthy old houses 
are its surroundings. Before its doors 
the amazingly simple little passengers on 
the country diligenes arrive and dep: ri 
In front of the church is the ceaseless 
defile of the people of the quarter: and 
on every side one looks at the vistas and 
isles of erowded steaming streets hung 
ith the banner of the wash, multicolored 
with the drving, fluttering clothes. Crime 
and birth and death, desire and life and 
he taking of it, all go on here in a vio 
lent, ardent fashion, and above the tu 
mult, just a little apart from it, Santa 
Maria del Carmine mothers it all. rhe 
slippered feet, pattering along the streets, 
irn in here to confession. The sailors 
hlow in from a hundred different ports 
fresh from the sea, eager to find a priest. 
On this day, covered bv the most filthy 
rags, a girl of about eighteen vears of 
age crouched on the stones. Indifferent 
alike to the compatriot and to the stran- 
ver, she sings in a crooning voice. Her 
Once 
comfortably settled in her corner, she 


head is wrapped in an old searf 


spreads her treasures out upon her knees. 


Untying an old handkerchief in which 
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have been wrought 
ai these shrines 
There is a Virgin 
there painted by 
St. Luke and cel- 
ebrated for her 
healing powers. 
There is also the 
Christ on His 
cross—the mirack 
cToss towhom the 

lift their 
poor bleeding 
hands. This Christ 
hung here during 
the siege of the 
Prince of Aragon, 
and just as the 


people 


cannon ball sped 
through t he 
church, making 
the head of the 
crucified Saviour 
its mark, they say 
that the meek 
head bent forward 
upon the breast, 
and, short of the 
mark, the cannon- 
ball dropped at 








the holy altar 








EACH HAS A LOTTERY TICKET IN HER 


her jewels are kept, she finds a bit of 
tinselled rag and a string of blue beads 
and a lottery ticket. She kisses her treas- 
ures one by one, crooning over them un- 
der the shade of Mary of the Carmine. 
As the chimes of five o’clock ring out, 
a crowd of sailors roll in to find the 
confessor, a erowd of women in strident 
voices fight over some bagatelle on the 
square It is Saturday and just five 
o'clock. At this moment is the drawing 
of the Lotto, but the foolish-minded girl 
kisses her treasures and does not mark 
the hour. The drawing of the Lotto has 
at last become indifferent to her. Luna- 
ties, therefore, and the dead are immune. 


The Santa Maria del Carmine is 
very ancient. It dates back to the 
eleventh century. It is charming, plain 
and old and quiet and sombre. About 
it is the charm of those churches sought 
and loved by the poor. Great miracles 





pare Rich with legend 
and colored pic 
tures, Santa Maria 
del Carmine has its peculiar beauty 
Here bending in candlelight the women 
pray to win at the Lotto, and there is no 
way of telling what the Christ or the Vir- 
gin of St. Luke thinks of these prayers. 


King Humbert the First made the rules 
for the public lottery of Italy. 

1. The public lottery is temporarily 
maintained by the favor of the state 
under the following laws. 

2. It is administered by the Minister 
of Finance, under whom the chiefs are 
chosen for their respective functions. 

3. The Lotto is formed by ninety, num- 
bered from 1 to 90 inclusive, five of which 
drawn by chance determine the successful. 

4. One can “play the Lotto” in the 
following manner: 

On one number (very rarely played). 

On all five numbers (very rarely 
played). 

On two numbers—-the “ ambo.” 
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On three numbers—which is known as 
the “ terno.” 

On four numbers—which is known as 
the “ quaterno.” 

5. When one number is played, the 
vinner is paid ten times and a half his 

itput; when two numbers are played, 
the winner is paid 350 times his output; 
vhen three numbers are played, the win 
ner is paid 5,250 times his output; when 

ir numbers aré played, the winner is 
paid 60,000 times his output Therefore, 
if one has by any chance bought a num 
ber 1 ticket and wins the four numbers 
(quaterno), he wins $60,000. 

At five o’clock on every Saturday after- 
noon throughout all Italy the drawing of 
the Lotto takes place In Naples the 
ceremony is held at the end of a foul, 
filthy alley known 
is the 1: [mpr sa,” 


back in a great 
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and other wares sold in the little 
shops along the side, and the eager, 
compressed mass seethes and sways, talk- 
ing, crying, explaining, telling of their 
systems and their fortunate combinations 
as their eves are fixed on the baleony of 
the palace whose green blinds are not 
yet drawn. There are many here who 
have played their last cent for a ticket. 

[here are many here who are in debt 
for the shoes they wear and will never be 
able to pay for them. But at the stroke 
of the chureh clock the blinds of the bal- 
cony open and the paraphernalia of the 
Lotto are brought out. A long green table, 
on which is placed a erystal ball bound 
with silver, and an iron box containing 
ninety other little boxes, in which the 


ninety numbers are locked by the state. 








courtyard in full 
view of the peopl 
m the baleony o1 
an old palace From 
early in the after 

ion until the fatal 
hour the streets of 
Santa Chiara and 
the alley fill up with 
the crowd vhose 
hope on this day is 
to be deceived. The 
streets are alwavs 
so full of life that 
for this extra crowd. 
jostling, pushing, 
and eager, there 
would seem to be no 


place It is com- 
prised of the very 
poor. The better 


classes watch for 
the te lephone or the 
showing of the 
numbers in the va- 
rious banks in the 
city to discover 
their fate, but in 
the Impresa the 





crowd of people is 
as dense as a shad- 
ow Over it all, 
however, there is 




















the odor of toma 
toes, onions, garlic, 
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Che officers of this performance are coolly 
ndifferent, and the only figure deserving 
f note is that of the little orphan child, 
dressed in snowy white, chosen by law 
from the orphan asylum to draw up from 
the erystal ball the five magic numbers. 
At the sight of these familiar, looked- 
for objects the crowd begin to ery and 
chant, to beseech and evoke. They beg 
the little orphan child to draw well. They 
less him: they call him “little Jesus” 
And the child in his 


vhite robe, his innocent eyes on the mass 


and “little saint.” 


ot people, looks down on the beggars with 
their vellow locks and on the appealing 
mass. One by one the balls are taken 

t from their sealed boxes, displayed to 
the people, and dropped into the big bowl. 
When they have all been shaken about 
ind number 90 has fallen in, the enthu- 
siasm breaks forth and the popular sig- 
nification of the different numbers is 
cried out. Number 71 means the sea; 
82 the passion of Christ. These are for- 
tunate numbers A silence falls on the 
erowd when the numbers are all within, 
ind the othicers turn the big bowl around 
ind around until the white globes with 
their numbers dance like the mad dance 
of fate. The orphan child is blindfolded 
and led up to the great bowl. The cries 
are so impetuous now that some one 
says: “Hush! You will frighten the 
little angel. Let him decide our fortunes 


There is not a filthy beggar in the com 
pany but expects that he will be a rich 
man when the child draws the numbers. 
Some of them have paid five franes for 
their tickets, though the majority cost 
but a few pence. There are shoemakers 
in thi crowd, second Gaetanos, who will 
go mad if they draw the big prize. There 

the gardener from the Bertolini Palace, 

ho is hated by the people. This fellow 
vas fortunate last week. He saw a stab- 
hing and a fire, and his child died, and 
he plaved the numbers 24, 30, and 70, and 
won 5,000, He is wondered at by the 
people and hated as well for his success. 
\lready since the last drawing he has 
paid out $300 for Lotto tickets. His 
gains will soon go back to the government. 

Crouched against the wall of the op- 
posite house is a dishevelled woman with 


a eage under her arm. She is one of the 
white-rat sellers down at the Santa 
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Chiara, and she cannot leave her mer 
chandise behind her even for the drawing 
of the Lotto. She murmurs that she has 
mortgaged her little animals to buy her 
last Lotto ticket. Her eyes are as red 
as the rats’ eyes. “ Qni lo sa?” she whis 
pered. “I may win; then I will go and 
live in the country with my people.” 
They have blindfolded the little bam 
bino and he stands on a chair, for he is 
only eight years of age and is small, in 
full sight of the peopl The balls hav 
ing been shaken around for the last time, 
the child puts his hand in and draws 
The first number that he pulls out is 
ealled forth—“‘ number 5.” Now every 
Italian who has bought number 5 for 
place has either won or lost. No one 
holds this number in this crowd, how- 
ever, and there is a murmur and a fresh 
adjuration for the child te 
The people who have drawn for the terno 


draw well. 


and the quaterno still have their chance. 
The child draws again. This time num- 
ber 47, and the holders of th ferno 
are now the interested ones, for the next 
will be their last chance. The enthu 
siasm breaks forth again with murmurs 
and cries and prayers, and the quiet child 
before the urn in his white dress hears 
them and trembles, for he knows that he 
is menaced. Before the people there is 


a blackboard, and a man posts up the 
numbers as they are drawn: 5, 47, 11, 
10, and 80. And this series of five is 
diseussed, velled at, challenged, cursed, 
for not one in the crowd has drawn a 
fortunate number The child’s eyes are 
unbound and he is put down and set free. 
The balls are returned into their boxes, 
sealed up, and earried away under the 
eyes of the crowd, which, after waiting 
for a moment, unable to believe its ill 
fortune, breaks up and disrupts. Apathy 
is thrown upon the majority as much 
as such a state of mind is possible to a 
Neapolitan mass, as they begin in groups 
to discuss the failure of their schemes 
and their combinations. 

Glaneing at the numbers on the board, 
which are now telephoned and tel graphed 
throughout all Italy, the face of the 
gardener of the Bertolini Palace is a 
study. He stands close to the wall next 
to the woman with her white rats. “If 
T had only listened to my wife,” he mur- 
murs; “she told me to play the child’s 
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birth, which was the 5th of May, and not the Ne apolitan 


is a child of fortulie, 
her death.” Showing his tick« ts, he goes 


a being of chance, a believer in ultimate 
to say: “Think! If I had played the good fortune. and this Saturday ceases 

sth of May, I should have won again, to exist. and their eves a id their hopes 
r sce I ld t ther numbers.” are turned toward next Saturday ‘Qui 
rh oman with the hite rats bends lo sa?’ 

her head down and 

sisses the little ani 


mals through the 








ars. It is a kiss of 
arewell, for she will 
have to give them Ip 
to the woman who 
nt her the money 
down by the Santa 
Maria de] Carmine 
to buy her ticket. 

A fruit - dealer, 
driving his ass, calls 
out to make room 
for him as he pushes 
through the narrow 
street. There are 
lots of carts behind 
this, laden with win 
drawn by donkeys 
lonkeys in red har 
ness, in bells. Littl 
goats with heavy 
hanging udders wait 
ing to be milked in 
the streets. There is 

whol hardwar 
shop on wheels drawn 
by a Spanish muk 
driven by a vocifer 
is boy in tatters 











The street returns 














to its warfare with 
trade, its occupa Ne&AR SANTA MARIA DEL CARMINE 

tions, and its life. 

From the crowded 

houses the householders let down lit- Up here on the tufa hills, in the ilex 
tle baskets on strings to the trades- and cypress gardens of th park of the 
men, who fill them with fruit or bread, Villa Floridiana, under the trees where 
and milk drawn from the waiting goats, the Bourbons held their feasts, where 
who are milked direct into the pails. close by the lions and tigers of the 
Tradesmen and beggars, merchantmen Prince roared in their cages. up here in 
and apprentices, drive away from the these cypress gardens, Naples, looked 
[mpresa and its court, where hope has down upon, is like a picture from a 
een deceived and where the government medieval story, and, with the memory of 
is again victorious 


its rustle and clamor in one’s ears, is 
From the woman with her white rats, like a dream of kattle or a wild festival 
all through the crowd, down to the from which escape is welcome, and the 
gardener who has lost by one number, falling evening does well to find the trav- 
there is not one gambler there not eller upon this height. Below, the circle 
absorbed in thinking of the game, for of lights curves out around Posilipo, 
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here in the eighteenth century Lord of bells from the harbor; ther : a 
I] it s NV rried its range and ti g of bells t from the hil st . 
mandar rl s down tf the sea is the goats are riven home; ther ; 
There Emma struck her class attitudes the s d f church bells from g nt 
ind danced her tarantella. Here in her towered domes, from yellow domes 
I I it ribed | Goethe, she sat in her goldet crowns ror velvet « i] | 
moment reverie, her slender, graceful hlac s night The cit spreads | 
figure beautiful outline against her delicats t, and the trail of its 
casenn | the tarther b ( below estrie rimsol i br I pu oO} = 
her this stretel f peerless ater with violet. and vell s sewn throug! , 
the ships at anchor and Cap 1 the dis the stars of its mps The lanten j; 


tance | the patace the Prines dreamed t at sea shine and 1 | y the 


t tl period the 1 t bi t star of ght to start on t r charmed } t she 
M1 the glimmer from tl \lexandria, Palermo, Bomba | ans 
eighteenth centur fades like a light ex () lent I | re thieves 1 \ 

tinguished ther lig ts I ie shine night the ners } t tt s Th ney 
fort} - | 9 ana | . d the eolor eross the vaath of , SOI mo dd 
f Wenles the color of the water and ti themselves ablaze with their lig o's 
distant shores vle t night Vesu- . rt the shaded « sts I Sort t d v 
‘ nil nd ether seeps his secrets toward Messina Strait, and tranquil ke 
} n his 1 steri s br =f his plu eS tic nf nt the Selves rd nt bea ind 
re ‘ al ver the giant crest rides loving nheriting for a time their tha 
glory the sea, as tl eh reflecting the peop! f Naples play. belie n tl te « 
n ntain’s old vivid sears Down in the ture and are sure that one da T hus 
silent port the ships like herded flocks other a lucky Saturday will fal rc 
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The Perfect Hour 


BY MARY 
SIE lay, full length, on the soft 
ss of the promontory that over- 


ked the Sound. Louise sat be- 


e but newly married they had 
go sailing, and had seen the 
go off grumbling among them- 


at the lamentable change wrought 
rriage in a jolly fellow like Jimsie 
nd in a eorking girl like Louise. 
had that 
feel like sailing and had prophesied 
ey would 


Louise announced she 
becalmed, 
Brick had whistled 
Bells for Me, at 


irls snickered, 


get anyway, 


rother rudely, 
lin gd which one 


and caused Jimsie, 


sliked to behave as a Mr. Newly- 

efore all the world, to remark in a 
he strove to make casual: 

uess there’ll be a breeze, Louise; 


thereby shifting the burden of 
thing on his wife. 


Louise replied promptly: 


lon’t want to go sailing,” being, 

vomen, less sensitive in these 
than a man; for a man will do 
imber of things that he doesn’t 


lo, to keep his life from reading 


comie supplement of a Sunday 
vhile a woman is touchingly ready 


pt ridicule if she ean only have 


she wants. 
Brick remarked impishly: 


come ahead. Jimsie: we got a 


} 


ake r—and a new balloon-jib,” 


lded, insinuatingly, 

love for piling on all the canvas 
vas. Jimsie ached to see that 
that balloon-jib. but he 
nder the grip of a passion greater 
t] 


playing on 


ker and 


iat of sailing a boat, powerful as 


vas. He didn’t 


want to miss one 


te of Louise: and though he flushed 


y 


is being “caught with the goods,” 


cover of lighting a cigarette he 


ered that he guessed he wouldn’t go. 
» said this he felt like an awful ass, 


supremely happy 
CXXI.—No. 724.—63 


HEATON 


VORSE 


During her brother’s speech Louise 
had sat waiting, every nerve tense. It 
seemed to her as though her whole life 
was being swung in the balance. If 


Jimsie decided to g¢ 
eouldn’t live through 
deed, she must 


her, she 
the afternoon; in- 

have followed him. 
With a curious little tightening of her 
heart she realized that whatever he did 
she would follow him, as, for her, life 
were one and the same thing. 


o without 


and Jimsi¢ 

So the young people had gone their 
with the feeling 
that the heart-free have in the presenc 
of wedded love. All the world may love 
look with 
young people so absorbed in one another 
but there is 
something in a spectacle of too obvious 


way sailing superior 


a lover and indulgence upot 
I 


that they see nothing else, 


devotion of young married people that 
alike to 
and to 


is exasperating those who ar 
people who 


acute 
the beloved. 


married 
over this first 
absorption in 


unmarried 


have gotten 


stage 


of complete 


These latter shrug a shoulder at that 
nage of love forever closed to them, and 
the unmarried look upon it with blan! 
amazement and mutter, “ Another good 
fellow spoiled.” 

Jimsie knew how his friends felt. 
Ile is near enough to the old life 
to know exactly what sort of a figure 
he was cutting in their eves, and lhe 
was glad when their voices had ceased 
to echo in his ears and he and Louis 


the 
Louise’s, and 
father The eves of the 
older men rested upon him with humor- 
ous tolerance, but in the eves of Louise’s 
tenderness and 
also a 


were left alone in company of an 
and Louise *s 


aunt uncle of 


and mother. 


mother wer understand- 


ing. and certain wistfulness, as 
though she said mutely: 


“ Told these 


and understanding. 


fast to hours of deep 
Like the 
first golden hours of summer these days 
are sl For you, spring has passed 
white blossoms, and the roses 


complete 


ort. 


with its 
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are now in bloom; but the time of the 
full bloom of the roses is short. The 
summer’s heat withers them. So enjoy 
every one of these perfect days while 
them, that you may remem- 
ber them in time of drought and in the 
fall, when things become green’ again, 


vou have 


and through the long days of winter. 
Moved by a common impulse Louise 
and Jimsie drifted from the piazza, into 
the garden, and then without talking 
of taking a walk they had gone on and 
on until they found themselves in this 
field overhanging the water, borne there 
by their common need of getting away. 
It was not only that they wanted to 
be out of ear-shot of other people; they 
wanted to be quite by themselves where 
no casual relative would break in upon 
the magie circle around them. It was 
as though solitude enclosed them in some 
shimmering, radiant atmosphere—an at- 


mosphere impossible to retain in the 
presence of another person. It was be- 
cause of this radiant understanding that 
Jimsie was willing to leave all the life 
he knew for the sake of 


Louise, her own dear and familiar world 


Louise; and 


for the sake of a man she had mét only, 
so to speak, the day before. 
At first they talked but 
watched the littk 
which dotted the Sound like a flock of 
white birds; then, little by little, the 
speech unloosed. 


little, and 
fleet of pleasure-boats 


fountains of became 
Jimsie told stories of his adventures, of 


He handed out 


to Louise these small adventures with the 


his bovhood and youth. 


air of a man making startling disclosures, 
so sure was he that the slightest detail 
value to her. 
She responded bv telling the stories of 


concerning him was of 


her own life. They had a great many 
such stories to tell, for they knew little 
about each other. This, to them, was 
They felt 
very wise that they had been clever 
enough to get engaged, as Jimsie put it, 


subject of congratulation. 


‘off the bat.” instead of waiting around 
for vears and years: for it is a note- 
worthy fact that whichever way people take 
for getting engaged, they have the same 
sublime conviction that their road is the 
only one which leads to true happiness. 
So Jimsie walked happily through the 
hours of his past, calling forth the face 


of a friend, an escapade, or the story of 












a dog, and presented them to Lo 


1 


a child brings pebbles from thx 





l 


to show its mother, sure that the 
which he brings are wonderful ar 
Under this reminiscence Lou 
a little restless. She liked to hi 
these things, she loved everything 
had to say to her, but she liked 
She didn’ 


talk about the present id 


want him to go tar from her, not 


1 
; 
: 
j 


back into her own past; so she as 

“What was the happiest hour of 
lite, Jimsie? TI mean the really hs 
hour of all?” And she waited t 
something concerning herself wit 
confidence that a child holds up 
to be kissed; but Jimsie repeated, 
little half-puzzled frown: 

“My very happiest hour! That 
awfully queer thing, Louise. T’ve 
thought about it, but there’s hard! 
thing to tell. Don’t vou know hoi 
things ‘mean s 


nteet a dil 





much more somet 
than big ones? I remember one 

I was a kid there was a wreck < a? ' 
way train I was in. There was 
glass smashed and women screeched 
a man got his leg jammed, and | 
thrown down and got my head 
right here, see.” and he pointed 
small white sear hidden by his | 
‘And all the time I was thinking, ‘7 
is an adventure. Id always i 
one, but this was awfully stupid a1 
We waited for hours on a siding, 

was hot and tiresome, and I didn’ 


} 
| 


a bit excites and yet if anybod) 
told me when I started out that | 
going to be in a collision, I would 
That’s th 
it is—when things get exciting 1 

too busy to notice that they are interest- ; 
ing, or else they don’t seem to an 
to anything, and some little thin; 


thought it was great. 


happen and you can’t forget it.” 

He spoke a little jerkily and hesitating 
ly. for Jimsie Bate was no hand for F@ 
analysis, and had the 
Saxon’s aversion to 


young Ang 
baring the secre 
places of his soul, for fear perh: 

not being understood. and also ft 
deep-seated which makes 
sound-hearted youth delicate ab 
personal experiences which have mé 
something to him. and which is 

other feeling so much as it is lil 
modesty of a girl. 


modesty 
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paused a moment, lost in happy 
At his words Louise had shrunk 
So his happiest hour had nothing 
th her, it seemed. Still perhaps 
it, after all. It couldn’t be that 
ild have any happy hour that 

| remember in preference to those 
hey had spent together—the 
before they were married, 


hours 
| spent 
nee, or the when 


recent times 


id been perfectly happy in ar- 


their own home. Louise counted 
ese hours to herself with such 
lest the passing of 
the outline of one of 
seemed to her that 
went was 


Now she 


reve rit ° 


3s, afraid 
ld blur 


t had 


day as it 


ceeding 
happiest of her life. 


Jimsie back from his 


+1 


as the time you liked the 
d his head 
| smiled at 
ed his even, white teeth, a 

look still on his forehead 
it,” he told 


anything to 


with a bovish ges 


grin 


lit- 


her a_ boyish 


while ago 
think when I 
ling up on the Sound, and one 
fternoon the fellows 
het that I didn’t 
back to the 


quite a 
"e¢ Summers, ] 
were go- 
want to go, 
boarding-place, 


is a woman sitting upon th 
She was just there for two or 
ind I had talked to her after 
ight before. She seemed 
awful white sort, and I 

ere, and I said: 


‘'t you want to go swimming” 
said, * Yes, I would like to 
of those women, don’t 
‘Yes,’ as if 
had been wanting 
feel that 


ere pretty smart to have guessed 


ho always say 


the thing they 


lly, and make you 


hat it was they wanted to do.” 
Jimsie 
de a mental comparison between 
this idea 
the most amusing thing to do 


} 
glanced 


up swiftly at 


woman. Jimsie’s 
lise’s did not always keep step. 
ly enough it had never occurred 
ise before that this was any 
A quick stab of sus- 
So he 


one’s 
Jimsie’s, 


pierced her was trying to 
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LLOl 


R OT 
But Jimsie, launched 
in his story, was sublimely une 
ot the look Louise had thrown him. He 
now took up his artless tak 

* Then I said: 

“*Don’t let’s go in 
here: 


read her a lesson! 


scious 


swimming right 
let’s go down to the beach.’ 
‘It was about two miles 


he said: 


‘Come on,’ in just the 


away, ana 


had 


wav she 


sp ike n be fore, 

‘So we started off, and I don’t know 
how it was, but I felt right off as if | 
had known her all my life, and she acted 


as if she 


sort of 


had 


reserv< d 


She had beer 


quiet in th 


) 

Known ne 
and 
vithout being stiff, and 
that I don’t talk 
but just as 


boarding-house 


] 
vou Know 


much n 


strange bunch, soon as We 


got out of sight of the village and on to 
the country road, we began to act like 
1 couple of kids We did all sorts of 
silly things.” 

What kind of silly things?” Louis 


asked. A curious numbness was stealing 
ver her. She felt like a queen who finds 
that her erown made of 

“Oh, I don’t ki said 
vaguely, “kid things We chased ; 


\ ld rabbit, and he r ha r came down, an 


ie wels are paste 


Jimsie, 


she looked like twelve years old. T tol 
her so, and she said she thought T must 
be ibout eight. She said,” went on 


Jimsie, dreamily, “that it’s the happiest 


vorld to forget for a fi 


thing in the 


hours that you’re grown and just be 


kids again. I suppose that’s what mack 
t so nice. Of course you know. as I] 
said, there isn’t anything to tell.” 

Did you ro swimming ?” asked 


She spoke naturally, not 1 


t rl t hye 1] 


neonscious Jimsie. 


sure said Jimsie. ‘“ We swam ar 
swal he could swim like anything 


and = she 
have ducked her 
that girls 
hair wet. Then 
the hot sand 
there at all 
unhandy. Just 
bath-houses 


ducked me, and T woul 
remembered just in 
their 


time on 


time 
don’t like to get 
a long 
anvbody 
too 


ramshackl 


wasn’t 
The beach was 
and 
lane away from everything: the 
side, and the sea on the 
a queer shut-up house on a 


woods on one 
and 
She about it 


And, some 


poi! made up stories 


Tt. 
She had lots of imagination 
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way, we grew happier and happier every 
minute, and before we knew it the sun 
got quite low, and we knew it must be 
getting awfully late, but she said: 

“*QOh, let’s stay. We're so late now 
we might as well be later.’ 

‘I never would have thought of go- 
ing home. 

“*Tet’s stay,’ she said, ‘until the sea 
eats up our castle.’ 

‘We had built a castle in the sand and 
pretended we lived in it Say,” he broke 
out, “you must think I am a fierce kid.” 

He took Lowise’s hand in his. She 
let it stay there, as inert as a stone. She 
was far from thinking him a kid. All 
the jealousy of a wounded woman very 
much in love was alive in her. The 
pure gold of Jimsie’s happiest afternoon 
had passed her by, for with wide and 
startled eyes she saw in Jimsie’s heart 
the reflection of another woman’s face 
where she had thought to see her own. 
Jimsie took Louise’s silence for under- 
standing of his mood, and went on: 

‘She said that when our castle was 
gone we would have to go back and 
be grown up.” 

“Then what did you do?” Louise 
asked. The blood was humming in her 
ears, but her cool and tranquil tone sur- 
prised herself. 

“Oh, we got dressed and went home.” 

“What did you talk about?’ Louise 
asked. 

‘I don’t remember,” Jimsie answered. 
“We didn’t talk much. We just fooled. 
We didn’t need to talk, any more than 
kids do when they’re having a good time. 
We just felt as if we knew each other 
too well to talk, I suppose. Just before 
we got to the gate she said: 

“We'll not forget this afternoon.’ 

“And I said, ‘No. Though I didn’t 
think I would remember it the way I 
always have. 

“Everybody was through supper, and 
her husband was awfully worried, because 
nobody had seen us go, you see. He 
didn’t know what had happened.” 

“Her husband!” gasped Louise. 

‘Sure,” Jimsie responded. “TI told 
you she was married, didn’t I? They 
went away a couple of days afterward.” 

“It’s queer you never told me about 
her before. You have told me about all 


vour other friends.” 





“ Why, there wasn’t anything t 
Jimsie answered, still sunk in 


of that perfect afternoon—a m 
that comes to people only once or 
in a lifetime, when the hands of 


turn back to the golden moment 


childhood, where everything is inn 
and peace, and where one has add 
the joy of child’s play and the r 
ing, heart-stirring laughter the | 
edge of how happy one is—the m 
when two people fare forth t 
Elysian fields, leaving behind th 
the gate all the conventions with 

as a rule, we are so sadly cloaked 
all our fellow Wereatures. Such m 

come like the gift of the gods, | 
out without rhyme or reason, it 

seem, and Jimsie had treasured h 
ment always, and now for the first 
had spoken of it, giving it to L 

look at as one would some pr 
thing, wishing, as he did, to shar 
her everything in his life that s 
worthy of her. 

“Was she pretty?” Louise 
Jimsie. 

He frowned, trving to evoke fr 
memory the face of his companio1 

“TI don’t remember. She had 
hair. She looked like a kid wl 
came down.” 

“ What was her name?” 

“Her name’ Jimsie wondered 
don’t know. I don’t think I ever « 
her name. Why, Louise—why, | 
what’s the matter?” for Louis 
wrenched her hand from Jimsie’ 


her eyes. 

‘You're keeping something fror 
Jimsie.” she cried. “ You do kno 
name. Tow can you say that you 
know the name of the woman wh 


you the happiest moment of your li! 


Had she struck him he couldn’t 





-_ 


sat staring at him, angry tear 


been more dazed. A little flick 
anger answered hers. Jimsie Bate \ 


used to being told he lied. 
‘T tell you,” he said, with a 
of sternness, “I don’t know her 


I never did know it. I never sai 


again. 


The long tension of self-control 
worn upon Louise, and she hid her 


} 


in the grass and wept. She sobbed 
J 


an angry and disappointed child. 














THE 


d at her dumfounded. What was 
atter? What on earth was she ery 
about? He had told her lots worse 
gs. He had confessed to her things 
really mattered that he had don 
she hadn’t seemed to mind it one bit; 
re he had told her this innocent. 
experience, and she was crying 
ildn’t be jealous! How 


oman be such a fool as to be 


Shi 


But the unmanning spectack 


r tears ashed away his anger. LH 
lever seen Louise ery be fore Phe 
thing was inexplicable to him 


| of the world apparently had 
ind he didn’t know how or why 
t be jealous—that must be it 
his nature rose in revolt. If he 
i been analytical enough to put words 
e would have said that he was 
d to the core of his being. In hi 
r-of-fact man’s life, moments of 
were rare enough, and th 
it of pure gold had shone t 
s in the rather dull alloy 
days. Now Louise treated it as if 
ere a piece oT stolen gold He felt 
ed and hurt. 
I e was a delicate and sweet-minded 
an, and he a man no better than any 
r man, and yet it is true in a world 
re good and bad are so mingled that 


rdinary man may have finer strains 


than a sweet-minded woman. and 
woman may fall into spiritual 

ss through lack of understanding 
magination, and, above all, through 
devouring egotism which demands 


ngly that her man shall be hers. all 


(nd here Jimsie in his blindness did 
tly the wrong thing. He tried t 
son with Louise: but when one has 
hurt in the heart one can only 
healed through the heart. H« stooped 
justify himself with: 
See here, Louise, there wasn’t any 
ng in it. I tell you I never sav 
again. I don’t know what her 
me was; I don’t even remember how 
looked.” 
But at that moment Louise was fa 
m jealousy. She was sobbing ove 
r fallen empire, crying because she 
1 not been able to give Jimsie the 
ppiest moment of his life. Faltering- 
vith de« p sobs, she told him this 
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“Oh, but you have; you do! Of 
course | am happier with you than with 
anybody else; but don’t you see, this was 

t sort of a little piece of different. 
I never thought of it in the same mo 
ment with you, Louise.” 

“T see,” she answered, dully; “I un- 
derstand.’ 

She dried her eyes, and after a time 
they walked home together in silence, 


finding they had come a distance insup 


portably long Louise felt hot all over, 
ashamed as a boy might who has cried 
fore another boy. Tears had been rar 


in her life always, and when they had 
come she had hidden them. She longed 

r her own room with the door locked 
and silence. The dim meaning of what 
Jimsie’s experience had meant came to 
her. and she realized also that by show 
ing that she had not understood it she 
had lost some empire over Jimsie—an 
empire that she might perhaps never 
regain; and at this the tears welled up 
again and fell down her cheeks, and 
Jimsie said: 

“Don’t you think you have eried 
about enough, Louise?” at which she sat 
down by the side of the road and sobbed 
in broken fashion, to his utter dismay 
r the cold 


nd her own, both havin 


in their hearts of some one pass- 
ing by who would know them. At last 
Li L1S¢ said: 

‘Let me go home alone, Jimsie I 
know you will say something and I shall 
ery: I know I shall.” She made this con- 
fession, burning alive with shame, and 

ith anger at him for having witnessed 
degradation, with anger at herself 
for not having been able to control her- 
self—as dismayed as Jimsie concerning 
the seene they had passed through. 

So they went their separate ways, 
both feeling as if some catastrophe had 
overtaken them, each of them looking 
down for the first time into the im- 
neasurable gulf that separates all men 
and women, driven asunder by what had 
made them one. Jecause Jimsie was a 
man and Louise a woman, they had loved 
each other, and now for the same reason 
they were being driven apart, neither 
inderstanding what had happened, nor 
comprehending the deep hurt that each 
had give n the other. 

It is so much harder to meet the small, 
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meaningless tempests of life that come 
upon one when the air is tranquil and 
the sky blue than to stand up manfully 
to the deeper tragedies. 

As she had done when she was a little 
girl when she was going home foo late, 
beyond the hour fixed by her mother, 
Louise went in guiltily by a side gate 
and up the back stairs to her room, 
where she locked the door and breathed 
a sigh of relief at being alone. She had 
thirsted for this solitude, but here in her 
own room Jimsie pursued her. All 
around were signs of his oceupation. 
Neckties hung over the mirror; brushes 

ere seattered about; his sweater hung 
over a chair. Here in her own blue-and- 
white room where she had lived her life 
as a girl—not even here eould she es- 
She sat down to think what 
Nothing had happened, 


eape him, 
had happened. 
and everything. 

The story of Jimsie’s perfect afternoon 
seemed now to her a far-off and shadowy 
thing. It seemed unimportant to her 
that he should have been happier for a 
the thing 
that mattered was that they had been 
as one, and now their sky was changed 
She suffered intolerably. 


The re Was ho one in the world who could 


moment with somebody else; 


and darkened 


help her—no one she could go to, for 
there was nothing to tell 
advice she could ask, for there was noth- 


ho one whose 


ing to ask advice about. 
Why, she 


didn’t know any more than 


Yes, the sky was changed. 
Jimsic 
knew as he walked slowly along the 
dusty road, wondering blindly what had 
struck Louise 

Ile had watched her retreating figure, 
staring as though he could not. believe 
what was happening before his eyes. 
What had happened? That is what he 
would have liked to know. As he asked 
himself this question, anger at the in- 
justice of things arose in him. Men 
matters 
than women, perhaps because they are 
Injustice 
troubles the average woman very little, 
but it is a thing that a man simply 
cannot bear. 

What, Jimsie asked himself, had he 
done to bring this upon his head? 
Their life together, which had been so 


are less patient about such 


less accustomed to them. 


sweet only a few minutes before, seemed 
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to lie in pieces about him. He knew t 
women had moods, he had seen that 
himself. 
reasonable — rumors of the unaccou 
able performances of the female 

constantly getting to Jimsie from 
married friends. So this was it, th 
This sort of tantrum which came f1 


He had heard they were 


no cause that one could name 

turned the sweet things of life d: 
and ugly and for which one could 
nothing (that was the thing that cha 
him), absolutely nothing! He had d 
all that a man could do, he told hims 
not realizing that he had left out 

one thing that could have helped n 
ters; for Jimsie Bate had not lived | 
enough in the world of the emotions 
realize that it is affection that a won 
wants when she cries, and not reason 


1 


Some men never realize this all tl 
lives, and look upon the tears of tl 
partner with anger, or with mute disn 
according to their temperaments, and 


on through the years trying to bett 


matters by explanation. In such matt 
most of us, both men and women, 
There are wi 
who make their husbands angry in 
cisely the same way two hundred day 


main children forever. 


the year, and men who hurt their vw 
in precisely the same manner after 
years of marriage that they did when t 
first made them ery 

But for the life of him, even if 


way of comforting Louise had occur: 


to him, he could not have done it. 
was sorry for her, but he was sorry 
her with a certain raging despair. 
was still sorrier for himself—Jimsie B 
Jimsie, who had given up sailing 
to have a scene because he had told 
wife a story as harmless as a fairy-tal 
Nothing had happened; no great 
rel had come, for he could not say 
they really had quarrelled; but ev 
thing was changed. For the world 
the emotions knows no logical rea 
A most trivial oecurrence may be 1 
blighting than some great catastro) 
A man may leave his well-known w 
and follow a woman for no better re: 
that you could put into words tha 
trick she has of lifting her eyebr 


but later on, her manner of asking 


question may make her almost unb 


able. None of us knows a thing al 
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an can give a reasonable reason 


ne yvoman indifferently good 
reg ot no more intelligence than 
ghbors, makes up the world for 


for a while, or knows why, after a 
he ceases to do this. 
re seems To be one gene ral rule 
ern what men and women will not 
each other we ean’t bear for 
hat which takes away our peac 
nd; and this is what Jimsie and 
e had done for each other. 
sie lagged along the road: for the 
irne in his life he didn’t want to 
lise. It was with relief that he 
her with the others on the piazza; 
the way home he had been con- 
d by the necessity of saying som 
to her, and he realized that he had 
ay—nothing whatever. All 


d was peace. He was emotion- 
ankrupt. He was glad of the in- 
ant chatt r of a erowd They 

In TO supper, and as he watch 
| se across the table he realized 


er before had she seemed te him 

+h a stranger. Why, she had 

1 nearer to him the first day he 
een her—standing before the mast 
the sailboat, when the wind blew 
hat into the Sound. A strange and 
oman sh seemed ti him now, 

ith violent emotions whose depths 
d not fathom; and he—he must 
to her equally far off, since sl 


7 
misunderstand the things he 
te] her. 
\ sense of loneliness grew upon him 
helmingly It is a very bitter 
: 


g to realize how alone on really is 
he world. There are some sensitive 
1 morbid people who have gone mad 
th nothing more than this knowledg: 
eir own isolation; and Jimsie, normal 
happy-he arted, didn’t know how te 
estle with the sadness that poured over 


and mingled with his sadness was 
train of definite irritation—irritation 
the average married man which voices 
elf in the words: 
‘Darn women, anyway! What ails 


7 
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After supper the chatter of the peopk 
became intolerable te Jimeie, and he 
strolled off with a cigarette in his hand 

the soothing darkness of the garden, 
ppressed by his loneliness, angry with 
himself, with Louise, and with the in 

stice of things, and, above all, dismayed 
it the change in his own world that 
emed so impregi ably secure Ni 

hat world had changed. It could never 
he the simple matter that it had been 
Doubts there weuld be and misunder 
standings. It amounted to as much a 
that, although there was nothing on 
uld tell anybody Besides, what had 
happened? A quarrel was a human, un 
derstandable thing, for one could make it 


up. Some one might say he was in the 





wrong But this, this struck at the very 
foundation of thing : slight as it was 
and made of nothing greater than a few 


tears and a difference in point of view, 
it yet marked the limits of the Garden 
of Eden for Louise and Jimsie, since 
it marked the limits of where they could 
vo together hand in hand with com 
plete understanding 

As Jimsie strolled mournfully about 
the garden. he say on a bench beneath 
one of the trees a d jected white figure 

a pose that looked just as he felt, and 
hefore he knew it Louise was in his arms, 
for since his own heart was sore and 
needed comforting, he knew all at one 
how to comfort her, and how to be com- 
forted by her. Together they clung to 
each other before the door that they 
might never again enter: for love has 
its perfect moment—a perfect moment 
that is ve ry yy rishable, and that the first 
adverse wind must wither. And so cling 
ing together they realized that the per- 
ect moment for them was over—that 
they could no longer think themselves 
wiser and more fortunate in their love 
than any other of the people they knew: 
but they realized too that nothing mat- 
tered very much so long as they still 
eared. The deep misunderstandings of 
sex might be always there and vet eould 
not really hurt them, nor could anything, 
so long as they should love each other. 





















































BY W. D 


PART 


f1EN Messrs. Houghton & Mif- 
flin became owner of The 
Atlantic Monthly, Mr. Hough- 
ton fancied having some breakfasts and 
dinners, which should bring the pub- 
lisher and the editor face to face with 
the contributors, who were bidden from 
far and near. Of course, the subtle 
fiend of advertising, who has now grown 
unblushing bold, lurked under the 
covers at these banquets, and the junior 
partner and the young editor had their 
joint and separate fine anguishes of mis- 
giving as to the taste and the principle 
ot them; but they were really very simple- 
hearted and honestly meant hospitalities, 
ud they prospered as they ought, and 
gave great pleasure and no pain. I for- 
get some of the “emergent oeeasions,” 
but IT am sure of a birthday dinner most 
inexpected], Ace pted by Whittier, and 
«a birthday luncheon to Mrs. Stowe, 
and I think a birthday dinner to Long- 
fellow; but the passing years have left 
ne in the dark as to the pretext of that 
-upper at which Clemens made his awful 
speech, and came so near being the death 
of us all. At the breakfasts and lunch- 
eons, we had the pleasure of our lady- 
contributors’ company, but that night 
there were only men, and because of our 
great streneth we survived. 

I suppose the year was about 1879, 
but here the almanac is unimportant, 
and IT ean only say that it was after 
Clemens had become a most valued con- 
tributor of the magazine, where he found 
himself to his own great explicit satis- 
faction. He had jubilantly accepted our 
invitation, and kad promised a speech, 
which it appeared afterward he had pre- 
pared with unusual care and confidence 
It was his custom always to think out 
his speeches, mentally wording them, and 
then memorizing them by a peculiar sys- 


tem of mnemonies which he had invented. 
On the dinner table a certain succession 
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il 


of knife, spoon, saltcellar, and butt 
plate symbolized a train of ideas, a 
on the billiard-table a ball, a cue, a 
a piece of chalk served the same p 


pose. With a diagram of these print 


on the brain he had full command 
the phrases which his excogitation | 
attached to them, and which embodied t 
ideas in perfect form. He believed 
had been particularly fortunate in 
notion for the speech of that eveni 
and he had worked it out in joyous s 
reliance. It was the notion of th 
tramps, three deadbeats, visiting a (¢ 
fornia mining-camp, and imposing th 
selves upon the innocent miners as 
spectively Ralph Waldo Emerson, Het 
Wadsworth Longfellow, and Oliver W 
dell Holmes. The humor of th 
ception must prosper or must fail 
cording to the mood of the hearer, 
Clemens felt sure of compelling thi 
sympathy, and he looked forward 
unparalleled triumph. 

But there were two things that h 
not taken into aceount. One wa 
species of religious veneration in 
these men were held by those n 
them, a thing that I should not be 
to realize to people remote from 
in time and place. They were me) 
extraordinary dignity, of the thing « 
presence, for want of some clearer \ 
so that no one could well approach t! 
in a personally light or trifling 
I do not suppose that anybody more tr 
valued them, or more piously loved 
than Clemens himself, but the intox 
tion of his faney carried him beyond 
bounds of that regard, and embold 
him to the other thing which he 
not taken into account, namely, th 
mense hazard of working his fancy 
before their faces, and expecting t! 
to enter into the delight of it. If neit 
Emerson, nor Longfellow, nor Hol 
had heen there, the scheme might poss 
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: 
; rried. but even this is doubtful, 
: Be ho so devoutly honored them 
have vercome their horror with 
t nd perhaps vould not have 
publisher, with a modesty very 
t 1 had abdicated his oftics 
d | was the hapless president 
he abhorred ftunction of 
ple to their feet and making tli 
When I came to Clemens [ intr 
et th the ( rdial admiring | 
: ie tT my greatest con 
d dearest friends. Here, | 
P is a humorist who never 
hanging your head for having 
rT 1 his joke: and then the amazing 
bewildering blunder, the 
trophe was pon us 1 be 
t ter tl scope of the burl sque 
~ t ear, the re Vas no one the re 
e burlesquer himself. who 
: vith a desolati di 
here fell a silence eighin 
b the square inch, which 
' 1 from moment to moment, and 
nly by the hysterical and 
o ! e¢ laughter of a single guest 
shall 1 be handed dow 
Nobody knew whether tf 
ttl peaker, r down at his plate 
i my plate as the least afHiction, 
, 1 do not know how Clemens 
excep when I stole a glance at 
1 si him standing solitary amid 
led and appalling listeners, with 
( dead his hands From a 
lance at the great three whom his 
i mace its theme, I was awar 
| gtellow ting pright, and =r 
g the humorist with an air of 
puzzle, of Holmes busily writing 
ith a well-feigned effect 
reoccupation, and of Emerson, hold 
s elbows, and listening with a 
J in oblivion of this nether 
n that lapse of memory which 
d him in those later vears from so 
’ } bother Clemens must have 
. gged his joke to the climax, and left 
. here, but I cannot sav this from any 
' f the fact. Of what hannened 
rward it the tahle where the im 
nse, the wholly innocent, the truly 
magined affront was offered, I have 
: longer the least remembrance. IT next 
ember being in a room of the hotel, 
Vor. CXXI.—No. 724-64 
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wre ¢ 


ieinens Was not t 


despair, and 

ng, in the 
) a funny fellow. 
lse he could hs 


seemed unable to ae 


il as anything « 
( lem Is 
ite 

ith him, and the 


the night w 


I ng, after a haggard breakfast 


i ade 


‘ ! ‘ il t and he some put 
hases of bric-a-brae for his house in 
Hartford, with a soul as far away from 
brie brace as ever the il of man was 
He went home bys early train, and he 
lost no time in riting back to the three 
divine personalities which he had so in 
arily seemed to tlou The ‘ all 
rote back ft him, making it as light 
or him as they could. I have heard that 
Emerson was a d deal mystified, and 
n his sublime forgetfulness asked, Who 
as tl s gentleman who appeared to think 
had offered him some sort tT annoy 
ce! B | re that this is 
rate WI | n s that 
| iztellow i ICV day ifter, Im omy 
idy, stopped before a photograph of 
Clemens, al | said Ah! at Is a wag,” 
d .othing mor Holmes told me, with 


deep emotion, su lh as a brother humorist 
‘ . 


night well feel, that he had not lost an in 


lemens’s letter, and 


tant in replying to ¢ 

ssuring him that there had not been 
the least offence, and entreating him nev 
r ft hink the matter again “Te 
said that he as a fool, but he was God’s 


Ny Llolmes quoted rrom the letter 


it] true sense of the pathos and humor 
the self-abasement 
| me, Clemens wrote a week later, 
It doesn’t get anv better: it burns like 
But now T understand that it was 
ime that burnt. but rage for a 
lunder which he had incredibly con 
mitted. That to have econeeived of those 
rie the most dignified in our literature, 
our « zation, as impersonable by thre 
ho and then to have imagined that 


them personally to enjoy 

1 hie ! nstrous travesty, was a_ break, 
] Saw too late, for which there was no 
repair. Yet the time came, and not so 
verv lor oO afterward. when some mention 
is made of the ineident as a mistake, 


“ But 


and 


said, 
’t admit that it was 


the 


with all his fierceness, 
a mistake,” 
of all witnesses 


it was not so in minds 
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at second hand. The morning after the 
dreadful dinner, there came a glowing 
note from Professor Child, who had read 
the newspaper report of it, praising 
Clemens’s burlesque as the richest piece 


of humor in the world, and betraying 


no sense of incongruity in its perpetra- 
tion in the presence of its victims. I 


think it must al 

ways have ground 
Clemens’s soul . 
that he was the 
victim of cireum 

stances, and that 
if he had some 
more favoring oc- 
easion he could re 

trieve his loss in 
it, by giving the 
thing the right 
etting. Not more 
than two or three 
years ago, he came 
tw try me as to 
trving it again at 
a meeting of news 
paper men in 
Washington. I had 
to own my fears, 
while I alleged 
Child’s note on 
the other hand, 
hut in the end he 
did not try it with 
th newspaper 
men. I do not 
know whether he 
has ever printed 
it or not, but since the thing happened, 
I have often wondered how much offence 
there really was in it.* I am not sur 
but the horror of the spectators read 
more indignation into the subjects of the 


hapless drolling than they felt. sut it 
must have been difficult for them to bear 
it with equanimity. To be sure they 


were not themselves mocked: nevertheless 
their personality was trifled with, and I 
could only end by reflecting that if I 
had been in their place T should not have 
liked it myself. Clemens would have 
liked it himself, for he had the heart for 
that sort of wild play, and he so loved 
a joke that even if it took the form of 
a liberty, and was vet a good joke, he 
would have loved it 
See “ Mark Twain’s Speeches.” 





He was oftenest at my house in ( 
bridge, but he was also sometimes at 
house in Belmont; when, after a ye: 
Europe, we went to live in Boston hé 
more rarely with us. We could nev 
long together without something 
the common happening, and one 
something far out of the common 
pened, which 
tunately ret 
the nature of 
solute trag 
while remai: 
rather the sad 
sort of com 
We were loo 
out of my lib 
window on 
view of 
Charles whic} 
was so proud 
sharing with 
all- but -next 
neighbor, Di 
Holmes, when 


other friend 
out with curio 


est, “Oh, se 
woman § gett 
into the wat 
This would 
excited eur! 
and alarmed 


MARK TwaIN, 1878 iety far less 


ly than ours, 

Clemens = and 
rushed down-stairs and out thr 
my basement and back gate. At 
same time a coachman came out 
stable next door, and grappled by 
shoulders a woman who was som 
deliberately getting down the steps 
the water over the face of the 


oankment. Before we could reach t! 


he had pulled her up to the dr 
way, and stood holding her there 

she erazily grieved at her rescue. 
soon as he saw us he went back int 
stable, and left us with the poor, 
creature on our hands. She was not 
young and not very pretty, and we ec 
not have flattered ourselves with the 
tion of anything romantie in her sui 
mania, but we could take her on 
broad human level, and on this we 


was with us eal 


impersonal int 





ee 











ere the 


n, he 


tracting 


deavoring to 


nale 


ng time 


hve ration 


d to eseort her uy 
give her 
those kindly p 
vod knew. 
Known 
Hole ay to the 


Ircumvert ¢ 


MY 


into 


olicemen whom 
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» Beacon Street till 


the kee ping 


our 
Naturally there was 
to us or unknown 
Wi 
ur charge in he r 


design of drowning herself, and 

er past the streets crossing Beacon 
Vet At these points it needed 
rable reasoning to overcome her 
d some active mancuvring in 

ol is to entorce our arguments. 
| else appeared to be interested, 
though we did not court publicity 
e performance of the duty so strange- 


ipon us, still 


um te ke 
some 
tween 502 


Gar- 


we reached 
Still the ex 
d policeman 
in 
bril 


ought oe 


now here 


‘red to Clemens. 

asked me 
nearest 
ice station was, 
told 
started 
highest 


aving 


when I 


at his 
ed, | ri 
ot 
ward. 
ot 
how 


the ut- 


sole charge 
hapless 
my powers 
sion were 
to 
st, and I began 
atten 
as a_ short, 
t gentleman in 
dist 
of her 
accomplice 
his wicked 
than I 
taken to get 
station Clemens 


A ith 


so entire ly 


tour 


personal 
had 


design. 


an 


it was rather dis 


ignore dl. 
or five crossings to 


Beacon Street and 


Ok 
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probably realized that he was in the com- 


pany of Mark Twain, and was in no burry 


to end the interview. He took pos- 
session of our captive and we saw her 

more. I now wonder that with our 
oint instinet for failure we ever got rid 
f her; but | am sure we did, and few 
things in life have given me greater re 
lief. When we got back to my house we 
found the friend we had left there quite 
inrutiied and not much econeerned to 
know the facts of our adventure. My 


ic had 


lounge; he 


impression is that been taking a 


nap on my appeared  re- 


but if | am inexact 
to re fut 


freshed and even gay; 
in these details he is alive 
A littl 
ith 


Germany. 


me, 
atter this Clemens went abroad 
lived 


letters still came, but 


and several 


His 


at longer intervals, and the 


his family years 


It 


thread of our 

















middle life 
respectable 


early 
rain a 
liberty, when 
abandoned him 
After a 
thought / 


a policeman 


much 
should 
from 
reappeared in easy 
had 


officer, who 
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intimate relations was inevitably broken. 
He 
had written pleased him, or when some- 
to 


would write me when something | 


thing signal occurred him, or some 
political or social outrage stirred him to 
wrath, and he to free his 
in pious profanity. During this sojourn 
he in 


Jerlin, and he 


wished mind 


came near dying of pneumonia 


had slight relapses from 
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Ps I giory CT hing 
pl t | I aut? l. 
sam d in his a 
s| ner many year 
re \ ttle Seoteh 
m the English 
( talk, ind 
I , ANd Were grave 
smile Of all the mei 
the farthest from 
| recognition, and 
tf the las I ble fair 
his wa at ild not 
for it, but like al ible 
he loved the minds of 
their agile cleverness, 
reeption, their humorous 
auey things they would 
pretty teme rari Is de- 
f rse the keenest 
is trul fied and 
1! pe le T he was 
ted ! t ( ( il] 
hev searce xisted for 
| S tness how h 
adful fools who through 


irth or wealth hold them- 
from other men 


did not keep things to 


ially dislikes and con- 
no? t current events 

opinions, and he uttered 
After a while lhe vas 
+ if ty | 

them still. He was apt 


it in the vehemence 


ntments ; or, he had 30 


ttering them that 


account for them from 


t if he thought vou had 
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e silent Phere 


generation apart in tl 
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his enemies, | 
| Clemens did 
( mies their d 


1 il lly ittemp 
I them to the grav 
hel p and take ve 


| T he re h = oT eY 
3s Tt! =f betraved at 
Lice l ¢ l nine tlar 


In his frenz 
cion he would not, 
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iroxysms he wer 


So the paper wa 


r knew how near he 
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incredible preliminat 


a subsequent dev 


infamy 


vith as loud a band 
be bought or bribed 









yr’s life was spar 











endship with Arthur. 





All had to 
signify that you wanted his help. 
at Toronto 
ng Arthur’s administration, he fan- 


that his place was in danger, and 


that you 


occasion 


en my father consul 


was 


} 
ipm aled to me, 


In turn I appealed 


Clemens, bethinking myself of his 
dship with Grant, and Grant’s 


I asked him to 


in father’s 


te to Grant my behalf, 
No, he answered me. I must come to 
rtford, and we would go on to New 


together and see Grant personally. 


s was before, and long before, Clemens 


ame Grant’s publisher and splendid 





efactor, but the men liked each other 
ich men could not help doing. Clem- 
made the appointment, and we went 
in his business office, that 


his 


ind Grant 


W here business innocence was 




























simple and very cordial, and | 


aiter vard s0 betraved. was very 


was in 


stantly the more at home with him, be 
cause his voiee was the soft, rounded, 
Ohio River aecent to which my vears 
were earliest used from my = steam 
boating uncles, my earliest heroes. Wher 
[ stated my business, he merely said, 
Oh, no; that must not be; he would 
write to President Arthur: and he did 


father lived to las 
tired of 


<o that day—and my 


down his office when he it, with 
no urgence from above. 

It is 
that Grant seemed to like 
with 


not irrelevant to Clemens to say 
finding himself 
two literary 
of whom least he could 
of, and that silent 

reputed, he talked constantly, and so far 


as he might he talked literature. At least 


in company men, one 


at 


unlike 


make sure 


man he was 
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he talked of John Phenix, that delight- but Clemens overbore such scruples, f — 
fulest of the early Pacific Slope humorists, it was his unparalleled privilege, ; 
whom he had known under his real name _ princely pleasure to pay the author a 7 
of George H. Derby, when they were larger check for his work than had 
fellow cadets at West Point. It was been paid to an author before. He v: 
mighty pretty, as Pepys would say, to even more than this splendid opport 
see the delicate deference Clemens paid the sacred moments in which their | 
our plain hero, and the manly respect ness brought him into the presence 
vith which he listened. While Grant the slowly dying, heroically living 
talked, his luncheon was brought in from whom he was so befriending; and 
some unassuming restaurant near by, and told me in words whiich surely lost 
he asked us to join him in the baked of their simple pathos through his rey 
beans and coffee which were served us in’ how Grant deseribed his suffering. 
) little room out of the office with abou The prosperity of this venture was 
; the same circumstance as at a railroad beginning of Clemens’s adversity, 
re freshment eounter The baked beans led to excesses of enterprise which 
and coffee were of about the railroad- forms of dissipation. The young se 
' efreshment quality; but eating them who had come back to him from P 
with Grant was like sitting down to modelled a small bust of Grant, 
baked beans and coffee with Julius Clemens multiplied in great number : 
Cesar, or Alexander, or some other great his great loss, and the suecess of Gr 
Plutarchan captain hook tempted him to launch on pu 
One of the highest satisfactions of ing seas where his bark presently 
Clemens’s often supremely satisfactory dered. The first and greatest of his 
life was his relation to Grant. It was asters was the Life of Pope Leo XIII 
his proud joy to tell how he found Grant which he came to tell me of, when hi 
about to sign a contract for his book on imagined it, in a sort of glorious int 
certainly very good terms, and said to cation He had no words in whie 
him that he could himself publish the paint the magnificence of the proj 
hook, and give him a percentage three to forecast its colossal success It <s 
times as large He said Grant seemed to have a currency bounded only | “3 
i) doubt whether he could honorably with number of Catholies in Christendor m 
draw from the negotiation at that point, would be translated into every languag Mp 
Cathol 
} 
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STORMFIELD I KING 


h was anywhere written or printed; 
ld be cireulated literally in every 
‘y of the globe, and Clemens’s book- 
ts would carry the prospectuses and 

he bound copies of the work t 
ends of the whole earth. Not only 
d every Catholic buy it, but every 
good Catholic, 


ioped to be saved. It was a mag- 


lie must, as he was a 
i] 
cent scheme, and it captivated me, as 
had captivated Clemens; it dazzled us 
1d neither of us saw the fatal 
et in it. The event proved that the 
easurable majority did not wish to 
| the life of the Pope, though it was 
tten by a dignitary of the Chureh and 
ed to the world with every sanction 
m the Vatiean. The failure was in- 
dible to Clemens; his sanguine soul 
s utterly confounded, and soon a si 
‘e fell upon it where it had been so 
berantly jubilant. 
The oveasions which brought us_ to 
v York together were not nearly so 
rent as those which united us in 
ston, but there was a dinner given him 
a friend which remains memorable 
m the fatuity of two men present, 
different in everything but their 
tuity. One was the sweet old comedian 


y Florence, who was urging the un- 


rowful and cloyed”; 
vell afterward that I found he had noted 
the facts from the bitterness with which 

































‘ross the table to 


about Oliver Crom- 


reasons why he 


peculiarly fitted to por- 


Cromwell. The 
millioned rich 


ily beginning to 


afterward heap d so 


the condition t 
, 


eonde seension 0 a 


His eontribu- 
the ve rbatim re- 


ade upon William 
he had found just 


town, with his 


front hall, but who 
the narrator. He 


on one of the 


with easiest friendli 


were given to infer, 


being. Clemens 


some thread of the 
away from a dinner, 
was silent, as if “high sor- 
and it was not till 


he mocked the rich man, and the pity he 
expre ssed for the actor. 
before that to amass 


against mankind which 
































theo ot 
blilkkali Pace 
expression of piety, b 


which he was 


iriven | I Like mia iniquities as he 
had. observed them himself as well as 
in others It was as mild a misanthropy, 
prot ibly ever ¢ ressec the objects of 

maledicti But I believe it was 
about the vear 1900 that his sense of our 
perditior beean nsupportable and 
brok t i 1 mixed abhorrence and 
unusement which spared no oceasion; so 
hat | ( ile] rite nderstand why Mrs 
( lemet 3] ld have | it some com 
pensaty vhen cept to her room by 
sickness, in the reflect that now she 
should het hear so mucl about the 


nan race.” He told of that 
ld jov that he told of 


repetition of — on ot 


damned 
th the 


overhearing her 


sre 
his most inclusive profanities, and her 
explanation that she meant him to hear 


t so that he might know how it sounded. 





Che contrast of the lurid blasphemy with 


her heavenly whiteness should have been 
enougl to eure anv one less grounded 
owned was as 


with him. 





tirst knew him he rarely ve 


his rv in that sort, and I faney 
as ider a promise to her which 
kept sacred till the wear and tear 


advancing years disal 
him Then it ould be like him 
struggle with himself till he could sti 
longer and to ask his pro 
WV yuld be like 


profanity was 


back, and it her to 
back His the lh 


age of his boyhood and young man! 


in social conditions and inder the d i! 


of exigencies in which everybody s 
smoked 
and | 
readily because I cannot s 

Angel 
it much more than that Guardian A) 
of his. It 


equally, but they could equally forgive 


ibout as impersonally as he 
is best to reeognize the fact of it, 
sO the more 
pose the Reeording really mit 


probably grieved them al 
Nothing came of his pose regarding 
damned human race except his invent 
of the E[fuman Race Luncheon Club. 71 
was confined to four persons who 
never all got together, and it soon pe ris 
of their indifference. 

In the earlier days that I have n 
specially in mind one of the questi 
used to debate a good a al 


that we 
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He 


| and the martyr’s at the stake. 
found springing from the unconscious 
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ther every human motive was not 
sh. We inquired as to every impulse, 
blest, the holiest in effect, and he 
d them in the last analysis of selfish 
Pretty nearly the whole time of 
rtain railroad run from New York 
Hartford taken up with the 
tiny of the self-sacrifice of a mother 
her child, of the abandon of the lover 
saving his mistress from 
ir flood, of the hero’s courage in the 


Each 


was 


dic Ss in 


of self and the dread of the greater 
which the seif-sacrificer would suf- 
in forbearing the sacrifice. If 
any time left from this inquiry that 
he must have devoted it to a 
regret that Napoleon did not carry 
his purpose of invading England, for 
he would have destroyed the feudal 
tocracy, or “reformed the lords,” as 
ight be ealled now. He thought 
would have an inealeulable 
ng to the English people and the 


we 


been 


ld. Clemens was always beautifully 


nfalteringly a republican. None 
is occasional misgivings for Amer- 


implicated a return to monarchy. 
he felt passionately the splendor of 
English monarchy, and there was a 
when he gloried in that figurative 
rv by which the king was phrased as 
Majesty of England.” He rolled 
words deep-throatedly out, and 
ted in their beauty as if it were be- 
| any other glory of the world. He 


|, or read at, English history a great 


and one of the by-products of his 
3s invention was a game of Eng- 
Kings (like the game of Authors) for 
lren. I do not know whether he ever 
ected this; but I am quite sure it 


not put upon the market. Very 
he brought it to a practicable 
and then tired of it, as he was 


to do in the ultimation of his vehe- 
t undertakings. 
satisfied the impassioned demand 


his nature for incessant activities of 


kind by taking a personal as well 
pecuniary interest in the inventions 
thers. At one moment the damned 


man race was almost to be redeemed 
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a process of founding brass without 
r bubbles in it; if this could once be 


mplished, as I 


understood, or mis- 
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understood, brass could be used in art- 
printing to a degree hitherto impossible. 
I dare say I have got it wrong, but I am 
not mistaken as to Clemens’s enthusiasm 
for the process, and his heavy losses in 
paying its way to ultimate failure. He 
was simultaneously absorbed in the per- 
fection of a type-setting machine, which 
he was paying the inventor a salary to 
bring to a perfection so expensive that 
it was practically impracticable. We 
were both printers by trade, and I could 
take the same interest in this wonderful 
piece of mechanism that he could; and 


it was so truly wonderful that it did 
everything but walk and talk. Its in- 


genious creator was 80 bent upon realiz- 
ing the highest ideal in it that he pro- 
duced a machine of quite unimpeachable 
efficiency. Jut it was so costly, when 
finished, that it could not be made for 
less than twenty thousand dollars, if th 
parts were made by hand. This sum was 
prohibitive of introduction, unless 
the requisite capital could be found for 


its 


making the parts by machinery, and 
Clemens spent many months in vainly 
trying to get this money together. In 


the mean time simpler machines had been 
invented and the market filled, and his 
investment of three hundred 
dollars in the beautiful miracle remained 
permanent but profitable. I 
went with him to witness its performance, 
and it did seem to me the last word in 
its way, but it had been spoken too ex- 
quisitely, too fastidiously. I never heard 
him devote the inventor to the infernal 
he apt to do with the 
geniuses he lost money by, and so I think 
he did not regard him as a traitor. 

In and in his other 
schemes for the subiti guadagni of the 
speculator and the “sudden making of 
splendid names” for the benefactors of 
our species, Clemens satisfied the Colonel] 
Sellers nature in himself (from which he 
drew the picture of that wild and lovable 
figure), and perhaps made as good use of 
his money as he could. He did not care 
much for money in itself, but he luxuri- 
ated in the lavish use of it, and he was as 
generous with it as ever a man was. He 
liked giving it, but he commonly wearied 
of giving it himself, and wherever he 
lived he established an almoner, whom 
he fully trusted to keep his left hand 
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° 
ignorant of what his right hand was do- 
ing. I believe he felt no finality in 
charity, but did it because in its pro- 
visional way it was the only thing a man 
could do. I never heard him go really 
into any sociological inquiry, and I have 
a feeling that that sort of thing baffled 
and dispirited him. No one can read 
The Connecticut Yankee and not be 
aware of the length and breadth of his 
sympathies with poverty, but apparently 
he had not thought out any scheme for 
righting the economic wrongs we abound 
in. I cannot remember our ever getting 
quite down to a discussion of the matter; 
we came very near it once in the day of 
the vast wave of emotion sent over the 
world by Looking Backward, and again 
when we were all so troubled by the 
great coal strike in Pennsylvania; in 
considering that he seemed to be for 
the time doubtful of the justice of the 
working-man’s cause. At all other times 
he seemed to know that whatever wrongs 
the working-man committed work was 
always in the right. 

When Clemens returned to America 
with his family, after lecturing round 
the world, I again saw him in New York, 
where I so often saw him while he was 
shaping himself for that heroic enter- 
prise. He would come to me, and talk 
sorrowfully over his financial ruin, and 
picture it to himself as the stuff of some 
unhappy dream, which, after long pros- 
perity, had culminated the wrong way. 
It was very melancholy, very touching, 
but the sorrow to which he had come 
home from his long journey had not that 
forlorn bewilderment in it. He was look- 
ing wonderfully well, and when I wanted 
the name of his elixir, he said it was 
plasmon. He was apt, for a man who had 
put faith so decidedly away from him, to 
take it back and pin it to some super- 
stition, usually of a hygienic sort. Once, 
when he was well on in years, he came to 
New York without glasses, and an- 
nounced that he and all his family, so 
astigmatic and myopie and old-sighted, 
had, so to speak, burned their spectacles 
behind them, upon the instruction of 
some sage who had found out that they 
were a delusion. The next time he came 
he wore spectacles freely, almost ostenta- 
tiously, and I heard from others that the 
whole Clemens family had been near 
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losing their eyesight by the mir 
worked in their behalf. Now, I was 
surprised to learn that the damned 
man race was to be saved by plas: 
if anything, and that my first duty 
to visit the plasmon agency with 
and procure enough plasmon to s 
my family against the ills it was heir { 
for evermore. I did not immediately 
derstand that plasmon was one of 
investments which he had made 
“the substance of things hoped for,” 
in the destiny of a disastrous disappoi 
ment. But after paying off the er 
ors of his late publishing firm, he 
to do something with his money, a: 
was not his fault if he did not ma 
fortune out of plasmon. 

For a time it was a question whet 
he should not go back with his fami! 
their old home in Hartford. Perhaps 1 
father’s and mother’s hearts drew t! 
there all the more strongly becaus 
the grief written ineffaceably over it, 
for the younger ones, it was no k 
the measure of the world. It was ea 
for all to stay on indefinitely in 
York, which is a sojourn without cire 
stance, and equally the home of 
and of indecision. The Clemenses 
a pleasant, spacious house at River 
on the Hudson, and there I began t 
them again on something like the s 
old terms. They lived far more un 
tentiously than they used, and I t! 
with a notion of economy, which 
had never very successfully practis 
I recall that at the end of a cert 
year in Hartford when they had 
saving, and paying cash for e\ 
thing, Clemens wrote, reminding n 


their avowed experiment, and as 
me to guess how many bills they 

at New-Year’s; he hastened to say 

a horse-car would not have held t 

At Riverdale they kept no earri 
and there was a snowy night wh: 
drove up to their handsome old mat 

in the station carryall, which was cr 
with mud as from the going down of 
Deluge after transporting Noah and 
family from the Ark to whatever | 
they decided to settle at provisiona 
sut the good talk, the rich talk, the + 
that could never suffer poverty of mind 
or soul, was there, and we jubilant! 
found ourselves again in our middle 
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It was the mighty moment when 
ens was building his engines of war 
destruction of Christian Science, 
h superstition nobody, and he least of 
expected to destroy. It would not 
y to say whether in his talk of 
disgust for the illiterate twaddle 
Mrs. Eddy’s book, or his admiration 
r genius for organization was the 
r. He believed that as a religious 
ne the Christian Science Church 
is perfect as the Roman Church 
lestined to be more formidable in 
mtrol of the minds of men. He 
d for its spread over the whole of 
Christendom; and throughout the winter 
pent at Riverdale he was ready to 
all listeners more than half-way 
his convictions of its powerful grasp 
average human desire to get some- 
for nothing. The vacuous vul- 
of its texts was a perpetual joy 
im, while he bowed with serious re- 
to the sagacity which built so 
rely upon the everlasting rock of 
an eredulity and folly. One Sun- 
afternoon we went together to hear 
ible judge from Kansas, a clever 
er and a politician of note, deliver 
Christian Seience discourse which was 
lectually so much chopped food for 
to a congregation of three thou- 
| prosperous persons mainly in éeal- 
sacks and frock coats. I suppose 
this extraordinary spectacle afforded 
Clemens a satisfaction which could have 
matched for him only by the claim 
Shakespeare to be Shakespeare, when 
had come to the full perception that 
n was Shakespeare. 

\n interesting phase of his psychology 
this business was not only his admira- 
for the masterly policy of the Chris- 
Science hierarchy, but his willingness 
allow the miracles of its healers to be 
1 on his friends and family, if they 
shed it. He had a tender heart for 
whole generation of empirics, as well 
he newer sorts of scientitians, but he 
ed to base his faith in them largely 
n the failure of the regulars rather 
ipon their own successes, which also 
believed in. He was recurrently, but 
insistently, desirous that you should 
their strange magies when you were 

to try the familiar medicines. 
order of my acquaintance, or call 
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it intimacy, with Clemens was this: our 
first meeting in Boston, my visits to him 
in Hartford, his visits to me in Cam- 
bridge, in Belmont, and in Boston, our 
briefer and less frequent meetings in 
Paris and New York, all with repeated 
interruptions through my absences in Eu- 
rope, and his sojourns in London, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, and Florence, and his flights 
to the many ends, and odds and ends, of 
the earth. I will not try to follow the 
events, if they were not rather the sub- 
jective experiences, of those different 
periods and points of time, which I must 
not fail to make inelude his summer at 
York Harbor, and his divers residences in 
New York, on Tenth Street and on Fifth 
(venue, at Riverdale, and at Stormfield, 
which his daughter has told me he loved 
hest of all his houses and hoped to make 
his home for long years. 

Not much remains to me of the week 
or so that we had together in Paris early 
in the summer of 1904. The first thing 
I got at my bankers was a cable message 
announcing that my father was stricken 
with paralysis, but urging my stay for 
further intelligence, and I went about 
till the final summons came with my 
head in a mist of care and dread. 
Clemens was very kind and _ brotherly 
through it all. He was living greatly to 
his mind in one of those arcaded little 
hotels in the Rue de Rivoli, and he was 
free from all household duties to range 
with me. We drove together to make 
calls of digestion at many houses where 
he had got indigestion in his _ reluc- 
tance from their hospitality, for he hated 
dining out. But, as he explained, his 
wife wanted him to make these visits, 
and he did it, as he did everything she 
wanted. At one place, some suburban 
villa, he could get no answer to his ring, 
and he “hove” his ecards over the gate 
just as it opened, and he had the shame 
of explaining in his  unexplanatory 
French to the man picking them up. 
He was excruciatingly helpless with his 
cabmen, but by very cordially smiling 
and casting himself on the drivers’ mercy 
he always managed to get where he want- 
ed. The family was on the verge of 
their many moves, and he was doing 
some small errands; he said that the 
others did the main things, and left him 
to do what the cat might 
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It was with that return upon the 
buoyant billow of plasmon, renewed in 
look and limb, that Clemens’s universal- 
ly pervasive popularity began in his own 
country. He had hitherto been more in- 
tellizently aecepted, or more largely 
imagined, in Europe, and I suppose it 
was my sense of this that inspired the 
stupidity of my saying to him when we 
came to consider “the state of polite 
learning” among us, “ You mustn’t ex- 
pect people to keep it up here as they 
do in England.” But it appeared that 
his countrymen were only wanting the 
chance, and they kept it up in honor of 
him past all precedent. One does not 
go into a catalogue of dinners, recep- 
tions, meetings, speeches, and the like 
when there are more vital things to speak 
of. He loved these obvious joys, and he 
eagerly strove with the occasions they 
gave him for the brilliancy which seemed 
so exhaustless and was so exhausting. 
His friends saw that he was wearing him- 
self out, and it was not because of Mrs. 
Clemens’s health alone that they were 
glad to have him take refuge at River- 
dale. The family lived there two happy, 
hopeless years, and then it was ordered 
that they should change for his wife’s 
sake to some less exacting climate. 
Clemens was not eager to go to Florence, 
but his imagination was taken as it 
would have been in the old-young days 
by the notion of packing his furniture 
into flexible steel cages from his house 
in Hartford and unpacking it from them 
untouched at his villa in Fiesole. He 
got what pleasure any man could out 
of that triumph of mind over matter, 
but the shadow was creeping up his 
life. One sunny afternoon we sat on the 
grass before the mansion, after his wife 
had begun to get well enough for removal, 
and we looked up toward a baleony where 
presently that lovely presence made itself 
visible, as if it had stooped there from 
a cloud. A hand frailly waved a hand- 
kerchief; Clemens ran over the lawn to- 
ward it, ealling tenderly: “ What? 
What?” as if it might be an asking for 
him instead of the greeting it really was 
for me. It was the last time I saw her, 
if indeed I can be said to have seen her 
then, and long afterward when I said how 
beautiful we all thought her, how good, 
how wise, how wonderfully perfect in 
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every relation of life, he cried ou 
a breaking voice: “ Oh, why didn’t 
ever tell her? She thought you di 
like her.” How incredible, how in 
sible is experience! What a pang it 
not to have told her, but how coul 
have told her? His unreason end 
him to me more than all his wisdom 
To that Riverdale sojourn belong 
impressions of one of those joint 
sodes of ours, which, strangely en 
did not eventuate in entire fa 
as most of our joint episodes 
He wrote furiously to me of a 
which had been done to one of 
most helpless and one of the 
helped of our literary brethren, as 
me to join with him in recovering 
money paid over by that brother’s | 
lisher to a false friend who had wit] 
it and would not give any account 
Our hapless brother had appealed 
Clemens, as he had to me with the { 
but not asking our help, probably be« 
he knew he need not ask; and Cle: 


enclosed to me a very taking-by-the-thr 


message which he proposed sendin; 
the false friend. For once, I had 

sense, and answered that this would 1 
do, for we had really no power in 
matter, and we had better use th 

eacy of Agag than the truculenc 
Samuel. I contrived a letter so s 


diplomatic that I shall always think 


it with pride when my _ honestie 
longer give me satisfaction, saying 
this incident had come to our knowl 
and suggesting that we felt sure he | 
not finally wish to withhold the m 
Nothing more, practically, than that 
that was enough; there came pro 
back a letter of justification, « 
ing a very substantial check, whic! 


hilariously forwarded to our benefici 


But the helpless man who was so 
to being helped did not answer wit! 
gladness I, at least, expected of 
He acknowledged the check as he 
any ordinary payment, and then h 
us observe that there was still a 
sum due him out of the moneys 
held. At this point I proposed to Cle: 
that we should let the nonchalant vi 
collect the balance himself. Cloud 
sorrow had gathered about the b 
head of the delinquent since w 
gan on him, and my fickle symp 
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were turning his way from the victim, 
was really to blame for leaving his 
‘irs so unguardedly to him in the first 
ee. Olemens made some sort of grim 
sent, and we dropped the matter. He 
1s more used to ingratitude from those 
helped than I was, who found being 
down upon not so amusing as he 
nd my revolt. He reckoned, I was 
he said, and after that I think we 
recurred to the incident. It was 
ngratitude that he ever minded; it 
as treachery that really maddened him 
st all forgiveness. 
During the summer he spent at York 
irbor I was only forty minutes away 
Kittery Point, and we saw each other 
n: but this was before the tast time 
Riverdale. He had a wide, low cot- 
ge in a pine grove overlooking York 





River, and we used to sit at a corner 
the veranda farthest away from Mrs. 
Clemens’s window, where we could read 
r manuscripts to each other, and tell 
stories, and laugh our hearts out 

At first she had 
een about the house, and there was one 


it disturbing her. 


afternoon when she made tea for 

in the parlor, but that was the last 
I spoke with her. After that it was 
a question of how soonest and 
est she could be got back to River- 

e: but of course there were specious 

ys in which she seemed no worse and 

med a little better, and Clemens could 

rk at a novel he had begun. He had 
<en a room in the house of a friend 

1 neighbor, a fisherman and boatman; 


ere was a table where he could write, 
1 a bed where he could lie down and 
id; and there, unless my memory has 


} 


ayed me one of those constructive 
cks that people’s memories indulge in, 
read me the first chapters of an ad- 
irable story. The scene was laid in a 
issouri town, and the characters such 
he had known in boyhood; but often 
[ tried to make him own it, he denied 


\| 


ving written any such story; it is pos- 

that I dreamed it, but I hope the 
ia MS. will yet be found. 

I cannot say whether or not he believed 
that his wife would recover; he fought 

fear of her death to the end; for her 
fe was far more largely his than the 
ves of most men’s wives are theirs. 
r his own life I believe he would 
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never have much cared, if I may trust 
a saying of one who was so absolutely 
without pose as he was. He said that 
he never saw a dead man whom he did 
not envy for having had it over, and 
being done with it. Life had always 
amused him, and in the resurgence of its 
interests after his sorrow had ebbed away 
interested in the 
world, and in the human race, which, 
though damned, abounded in subjects of 
curious inquiry. When the time came 
for his wife’s removal from York Harbor, 
I went with him to Boston, where he 
wished to look up the best means of her 
conveyance to New York. The inquiry 
absorbed him: the sort of invalid-car he 
could get; how she could be carried to 
the village station; how the ear could 
be detached from the eastern train at 
Boston and earried round to the southern 
train on the other side cf the city, and 
then how it could be attached to the 
Hudson River train at New York and 
left at Riverdale. 
ticular of the business which he did not 
scrutinize and master, not only with his 
poignant concern for her welfare, but 
with his strong curiosity as to how these 
unusual things were done with the usual 
means. With the inertness that grows 
upon an ageing man, he had been used to 
delegating more and more things, but of 
that thing I perceived that he would not 
delegate the least detail. 

He had meant abroad 
again, but when it came time to go he 


he was again deeply 


There was no par- 


never to go 


did not look forward to returning; he 
expected to live in Florence always after 
that; they were used to the life and 
they had been happy there some years 
earlier before he went with his 
for the eure of Nauheim. But when he 
came home 


W ife 


again it was for good and 
all. It was natural that he should wish 
New York, where they had 
already had a pleasant year in Tenth 
Street. I used to see him there in an 


to live in 


upper room, looking south over a quiet 
open back 

fought our battles in 
Filipinos and the Boers, and he carried 
on his campaign against the mission- 
aries in China. He had not yet formed 
his habit of lying for whole days in 
bed, and reading and writing there, yet 
he was a good deal in bed, from weak- 


yards where we 


behalf of the 


space of 
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ness, I suppose, and for the mere 
comfort of it. 

My perspectives are not very clear, and 
in the foreshortening of events which al- 
ways takes place in our review of the past 
I may not always time things aright. 
sut I believe it was not until he had 
taken his house at 21 Fifth Avenue that 
he began to talk to me of writing his 
autobiography. He meant that it should 
be a perfectly veracious record of his life 
and period; for the first time in literature 
there should be a true history of a man 
and a true presentation of the men the 
man had known. As we talked it over 
the scheme enlarged itself in our riotous 
faney. We said it should be not only a 
book, it should be a library, not only a 
library but a literature. It should make 
good the world’s loss through Omar’s 
barbarity at Alexandria; there was no 
image so grotesque, so extravagant that 
we did not play with it; and the work 
so far as he carried it was really done 
on a colossal seale. But one day he said 
that as to veracity it was a failure; he 
had begun to lie, and that if no man ever 
yet told the truth about himself it was 
because no man ever could. How far he 
had carried his autobiography I cannot 
say; he dictated the matter several hours 
each day; and the publie has already 
seen long passages from it, and can 
judge, probably, of the make and matter 
of the whole from these.- It-is immense- 
ly inclusive, and it observes no order 
or sequence. Whether now, after his 
death, it will be published soon or late, 
I have no means of knowing. Once or 
twice he said in a vague way that it was 
not to be published for twenty years, so 
that the discomfort of publicity might be 
minimized for all the survivors. Sud- 
denly he told me he was not working at 
it: but I did not understand whether he 
had finished it, or merely dropped it; T 
never asked. 

We lived in the same city, but, for old 
men, rather far apart, he at Tenth 
Street and I at Seventieth, and with our 
colds and other disabilities we did not 
see each other often. He expected me 
to come to him, and I would not, without 
some return of my visits, but we never 
eeased to be friends, and good friends, 
so far as I know. I joked him once as 
to how TI was going to come out in his 


autobiography, and he gave me some s 
of joking reassurance. There was 
incident, however, that brought us 


frequently and actively together. 1! 


came one Sunday afternoon to have 
call with him on Maxim Gorky, who 
staying at a hotel a few streets al 
mine. We were both interested 
Gorky, Clemens rather more as a rev 
tionist and I as a_ realist, though 
too wished the Russian Czar ill, 
the novelist well in his mission to 
Russian sympathizers in this repul 
But I had lived through the episod 
Kossuth’s visit to us and his vain 
deavor to raise funds for the Hungar 
cause in 1851, when we were a youn 
and nobler nation than now, with he 
if not hands opener to the “ oppressed 
Europe ”; the oppressed of America, 
four or five millions of slaves, we 
not count. I did not believe that Gor 
could get the money for the caus 
freedom in Russia which he had « 
to get; as I told a valued friend of 
and mine, I did not believe he could 
$2,500, and I think now I set the fig 
too high. I had already refused to 
the sort of general appeal his fri 
were making to our _ principles 
pockets because I felt it so wholly 
and when the paper was produced 
Gorky’s presence, and Clemens put 
name to it, I still refused. The 1 
day Gorky was expelled from his | 
with the woman who was not his vw 
but who, I am bound to say, did 
look as if she were not, at least to 
who am, however, not versed in tl 
aspects of human nature. 

I might have escaped unnoted, 
Clemens’s familiar head gave us a 
to the reporters waiting at the elevat: 
mouth for all who went to see Gor 
As it was, a hunt of interviewers ens 
for us severally and jointly. I could 
main aloof in my hotel apartment, 
turning answer to such guardians of 


public right to know everything that 


had nothing to. say of Gorky’s donx 
affairs; for the public interest had 1 
strayed far from the revolution, and 1 
centred entirely upon these. But vw 
Clemens it was different; he lived i 
house with a street door kept by a si! 
butler, and he was constantly rung 
I forget how long the siege lasted, 
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: ¢ enough for us to have fun with 
; [That was the moment of the great 
: \ vian eruption, and we figured our- 


ves in easy reach of a voleano which 
every now and then “ blowing a cone 
The 
the great market in Naples had 
load of 
hundreds of 


as the telegraphic phrase was. 


broken in under its ashes 


and crushed 


( inde rs, 


and we asked each other if we 
e not sorry we had not been there, 
the pressure would have been 


ess terrific than it was with us in 
itt Avenue. The forbidden butler 
ip with a message that there 


centlemen below who wanted 


some 
Clemens. 
“ How many ?” he demanded. 
Five,” the butler faltered. 


‘Reporters ¢” 

[The butler feigned uncertainty. 
What would you do?” he asked me. 
‘I wouldn’t see them,” | and 

Clemens directly down to 
what ap- 
d their voracity, I cannot say, but 
the 
truth, which was harmless enough. 
went away joyfully, and he 


said, 
went 
n How or by means he 


| faney it was by the confession of 
came 
in radiant satisfaction with having 
them. Of course he was right and I 
ng, and he was right as to the point 
issue between Gorky 
1 helplessly treated 
l ignominy. In 


and those who 
him with such 
America it is not 
convention for men to live openly 
tels with women who are not their 
es. Gorky had violated this conven- 
and he had to pay the penalty; and 
the destruction of his effi- 
ey as an emissary of the revolution, 
is blunder was worse than a crime. 
To the pe riod of Clemens’s residence 
Fifth Avenue belongs his efflorescence 
whit 


cerning 


He was always rather 
indifferent about dress, and 
a very early date in our acquaintance 
\ldrich and I attempted his reform by 
ibbing to buy him a cravat. But he 
ild not put away his stiff little black 
and until he imagined the suit of 


serge. 
reressively 


te serge, he wore always a suit of 
ick serge, truly deplorable in the cut 


{ the sagging frock. After his measure 
d once been taken he refused to make 
5 his clothes the occasion of personal inter- 


ws with his tailor; he sent the stuff 
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by the kind elderly woman who had been 


in the service of the family from the 
earliest days of his marriage, and ac- 
cepted the result without criticism. But 


the white serge was an inspiration which 


few men would have had the courage 
to act upon. The first time I saw him 


wear it was at the authors’ hearing before 
the 


right in 


Committee on 
Washington. Nothing 
have been more dramatic than the gesture 


Congressional Copy- 


could 


with which he flung off his long loose 
overcoat, and stood forth in white from 


| 


is feet to the crown of his silvery head. 
It was a magnificent coup, and he dear- 
but the 
speech which he made, tearing to shreds 
the venerable 


ly loved a coup; magnificent 


nonsense about 
had 


legislation, 


farrago of 
non-property in ideas which formed 
the basis of all copyright 
made you forget even his spectacularity. 

It is well known how proud he was of 
his Oxford gown, not merely because it 
the which he was 
held by the highest literary body in the 
world, but 
so beautiful. 


symbolized honor in 
rich and 
The red and the lavender 
of the cloth flattered his eye as the silken 
black of the degree of Doctor of 
Letters, given him years before at Yale, 


could not do. 


because it was so 


same 


His simple-hearted happi- 
it, mixed with a due sense of 
burlesque, was something that those lack- 
ing his poet-soul could never imagine; 
vain, weak; but that 
would mattered to him if he 
had In his London sojourn 
he had formed the top-hat habit, and for 
a while he lounged splendidly up and 
down Fifth Avenue in that society em- 
blem; but he seemed to tire of it, and 
to return kindly to the soft hat of his 
Southwestern tradition. 

He disliked clubs; I don’t know whether 
he belonged t New York, but I 
never met him in one. As I have told, he 
himself had the Human 
Club, but as he never could get it together 
it hardly counted. There have 
been a meeting of it the time of my only 
visit to Stormfield in April of last year; 
but of three who were to have come, I 
alone We got on very well without 
the absentees, after finding them in the 
wrong, as usual, and the visit was like 
those I used to have with him so many 
years before in Hartford, but there was 


ness il 


they accounted it 
not 
known it. 


have 


any in 


formed 


» 
pace 


was to 


came. 
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not the old ferment of subjects. Many 
things had been discussed and put away 
for good, but we had our old fondness for 
nature and for one another, who were so 
differently parts of it. He showed his ab- 
solute content with his house, and that 
was the greater pleasure for me because it 
was my son who designed it. The architect 
had been so fortunate as to be able to plan 
it where a natural avenue of savins, the 
close-knit, slender, cypress-like cedars of 
New England, led away from the rear 
of the villa to the little level of a per- 
gola, meant some day to be wreathed and 
roofed with vines. But in the early spring 
days all the landscape was in the beauti- 
ful nakedness of the northern winter. It 
opened in the surpassing loveliness of 
wooded and meadowed uplands, under 
skies that were the first days blue, and 
the last gray over a rainy and then a 
snowy floor. We walked up and down, 
up and down, between the villa terrace 
and the pergola, and talked with the 
melancholy amusement, the sad tolerance 
of age for the sort of men and things 
that used to excite us or enrage us; now 
we were far past turbulence or anger. 
Onee we took a walk together across 
the yellow pastures to a chasmal creek 
on his grounds, where the ice still 
knit the clayey banks together like 
crystal mosses; and the stream far 
down clashed through and over the 
stones and the shards of ice. Clemens 
pointed out the scenery he had bought 
to give himself elbow-room, and showed 
me the lot he was going to have me 
build on. The next day we came again 
with the geologist he had asked up to 
Stormfield to analyze its rocks. Truly he 
loved the place, though he had been so 
weary of change and so indifferent to it, 
that he never saw it till he came to live 
in it. He left it all to the architect 
whom he had known from a child in 
the intimacy which bound our families 
together, though we bodily lived far 
enough apart. I loved his little ones 
and he was sweet to mine and was 
their delighted-in and wondered-at friend. 
Once and once again, and yet again and 
again, the black shadow that shall never 
be lifted where it falls, fell in his house 
and in mine, during the forty years and 
more that we were friends, and endeared 
us the more to each other. 


















































My visit at Stormfield came to an « 
with tender relucting on his part 

on mine. Every morning before I dres 
I heard him sounding my name thro 
the house, for the fun of it and I k 
for the fondness; and if I looked out 
my door, there he was in his long nig 
gown swaying up and down the corri 
and wagging his great white head lik 
boy that leaves his bed and comes out 
the hope of frolic with some one. The 
morning a soft sugar-snow had fallen 

was falling, and 1 drove through it d 
to the station in the earriage which 

been given him by his wife’s father y 
they were first married, and been kept | 
those intervening years in honorabl: 
tirement for this final use. Its spri 
had not grown yielding with tim: 
had rather the stiffness and severity 
age; but for him it must have sw 
low like the sweet chariot of the m 
“ spiritual ” which I heard him sing \ 
such fervor when those wonderful hy 
of the slaves began to make their 

northward. Go down, Daniel, was 
in which I ean hear his quavering t 
now. He was a lover of the thing 
liked, and full of a passion for t 
which satisfied itself in reading t 
matchlessly aloud. No one could 

Uncle Remus like him; his voice ec] 








the voices of the negro nurses who t 
his childhood the wonderful tales 
remember especially his rapture wit] 
Cable’s Old Creole Days, and the t} 
ing force with which he gave the 
bidding of the leper’s brother when 
city’s survey ran the course of an av 
through the cottage where the leper | 
in hiding: “ Strit must not pass!” 
Out of a nature rich and fertile be: 
any I have known, the material 
him by the Mystery that makes a 
and then leaves him to make hii 
over, he wrought a character of 
nobility upon a foundation of clear 
solid truth. At the last day he will 
have to confess anything, for al! 
life was the free knowledge of any 
who would ask him of it. The Sear 
of hearts will not bring him to s! 
at that day, for he did not try to 
any of the things for which he was « 
so bitterly sorry. He knew where ; 
Responsibility lay, and he took a n 
share of it bravely; but not the 
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LOVE’S COMINGS. 






ssly he left the rest of the answer hour. After the voice of his old friend 
God who had imagined men. Twichell had been lifted in the prayer, 


in vain that I try to give a no- which it wailed through in broken- 
sity with which he hearted supplication, I looked a moment 


the 


inter 


1 to the heart of things, and the 


h of vision 


| the who 


of things, 


ad other 
nd brief; 


me 
but 


at the face I knew so well; and it was 


with which he com- patient with the patience I had so often 
le world, and tried for the seen in it: something of puzzle, a great 


and then left trying. silent dignity, an assent to what 


must 


etings, insignificantly be, from the depths of a nature whose 
the last time I saw tragical seriousness broke in the laugh 


live was made memorable to me by ter which the unwise took for the whole 





d, clear judicial sense with which of him. 


Love’s Comings 
BY AMELIE TROUBETZKOY 


I 
HEN I was young, and wanton, wide-eyed Life 
Teased me from sleeping, Love himself did come 
Me to console and learn to dream awake. 
With heavenly toys my pillow he bestrewed. 
Gifts of Dame Venus in his babyhood: 
The little mirror that had held her face; 
A golden shoe that Pegasus had cast: 
One of her dove’s bright plumes; an irised edge 
Broke from the shell she lay in at her birth; 
A rose kissed open by immortal lips. 
All night I with the pretty baubles played, 
Then asked his name, not knowing him who he was 
‘I am First Love,” quoth he, and straightway fled. 


I] 
Youth with First Love was gone and Life asleep, 
But I lay wakeful, lonely even for dreams, 
When one came suddenly, like a serving king, 
And smoothed my pillow. Wonderful his eyes 
As winter waters that enfold a star, 
No baubles did he bring nor any rose, 
But for a sceptre held a branch of thorns 
Thick studded as with rubies. Trembling sore, 
“Kind Lord,” I questioned, “who art thou in truth?” 
Then did he bend his sceptre to my breast: 


‘T am Last Love.” he said, “and IT remain.’ 








explained and justified the labor- Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes 
ns as the sole present help of the [I knew them all: sages, poets, seers, 
: against the strong. critics, humorists; they were like each 
xt I saw him dead, lying in his other and like other literary men; but 

amidst those flowers with which Clemens was sole, incomparable, — the 
arland our despair in that pitiless Lincoln of our literature. 




































The 


BY JOSEPH 


PART 


I1E skipper of the Sephora had a 
Bt thin red whisker all round his face, 

and the sort of complexion that goes 
with hair of that color; also the particu- 
lar, rather intense shade of blue in the 
He was not exactly a showy figure; 
his shoulders were high, his stature but 
middling—one leg slightly more bandy 
than the other. He shook hands, looking 
vaguely around. A spiritless tenacity was 
his main characteristic, I judged. I re- 
ceived him with an icy punctilious polite- 
which to diseoncert him. 
Perhaps he was shy. He mumbled to me 
if he were ashamed of what he was 


eyes, 


ness seemed 
as 
saying: gave his name (it was something 
like Archbold—but at this distance of 
vears I hardly am sure), his ship’s name, 
and a few other particulars of that sort, 
in the manner of a criminal making a 
reluctant and doleful confession. He had 
had terrible weather on the passage out— 
terrible—terrible—wife aboard, too. 

By this we seated in the 
eabin and the steward’ brought in a tray 
with a bottle and glasses. “ Thanks! No.” 
took liquor. Would have some 
water, though. He drank two tumbler- 
fuls. Terrible thirsty work. Ever since 
daylight had been exploring the islands 
round his ship. 

“ What that for—fun?’ I asked, 
with an appearance of polite interest. 

“No!” He sighed. “ Painful duty.” 

As he persisted in his mumbling and I 
wanted my double to hear every word, I 
hit upon the notion of informing him that 
I regretted to say I was hard of hearing. 

“Such a young man, too!” he nodded, 
keeping his smeary blue, unintelligent 
“What was the 
eause*®f it—some disease?” he inquired, 
“vithout the least sympathy and as if he 
thought that, if so, I’d got no more than 
I de served. 

“Yes; disease,” I admitted in a cheer- 
fully polite which to shock 


time were 


Never 


was 


eyes fastened upon me. 


tone seemed 


Secret-Sharer 


CONRAD 
Il 

him. But my point was gained, bec 
he had to raise his voice to give n 
tale. It is not worth while to record th 
version. It was just over two month 
since all this had happened, and h: 
thought so much about it that he se 
completely muddled as to its bearin; 
but still immensely impressed. 

“ What would you think of such a t! 
happening on board your own ship? 
had the Sephora for these fifteen year 
am a well-known shipmaster.” 

He distressed—and 
haps I should have sympathized wit! 
if I had been able to detach my ment 
vision from the unsuspected sharer of 1 


was densely 


eabin as though he were my second self 


There he was on the other side of 
bulkhead, four or five feet from 
more, as we sat in the saloon. I 
politely at Captain Archbold (if that 
his name), but it was the other I sa 

a gray sleeping-suit, seated on a low st 
his bare feet close together, his arms { 
ed, and every word said between us 
ing into the ears of his dark head bow 
on his chest. 


] 


i¢ 


“T have been at sea now, man and 
for seven-and-thirty years, and I’ve 1 
heard of sueh a thing happening 
English ship. And that it should b 
ship. Wife on board, too.” 

I was hardly listening to him. 

“Don’t you think,” TI said, “that 1! 
heavy which, you told me, 
aboard just then might have killed 
man? TI have seen the sheer weight 
sea kill a man very neatly, by sim 
breaking his neck.” 

“Good God!” he uttered, impressi 
fixing his smeary blue eyes on me. 
sea! No man killed by the sea ever |: 
like that.” He seemed positively sea 
ized at my suggestion. And as I 
at him, certainly not prepared for 
thing original on his part, he adi 
his head to mine and thrust 


sea 


close 
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THE 


it at me so suddenly that I could- 
p starting back. 
er seoring over my calmness in this 
If I had 
the sight, he assured me, I would 
as long as I lived. The 
er was too bad to give the corpse a 
So next day at dawn 


way he nodded wisely. 
orget it 


burial. 
ok it up on the poop, covering its 
with a bit of bunting; he read a short 
and then, just as it was, in its oil- 
boots, they launched it 
that 
moment to swallow 
ship herself and the terrified lives 
ird of her. 
That reefed 


nd long 
gst those 


re ady 


mountainous 


seas 


every 


foresail saved you,” I 


} 


Under God—it did,” he exclaimed fer- 
‘It was by a special mercy, I 
believe, that it stood some of those 
ane squalls.” 
the setting of 
I began. 
God’s own hand in it,” he interrupted 
‘Nothing less could have done it. 
n’t mind telling you that I hardly 
the order. It seemed impos- 
that we could touch anything with- 
sing it, and then our last hope would 
been gone.” 
terror of that gale was on him yet. 
on for a bit, then said, casu- 
is if returning to a minor subject: 
You were 


it was that sail 


l vive 


him go 


very anxious to give up 
mate to the shore people, I believe ?” 
was. To the law. His 
ty on that point had in it something 
mprehensible and a little awful; 
hing, as it were, mystical, quite 
from his anxiety that he should not 
spected of “countenancing any do- 
f that sort.” 
vears at sea, of which over twenty 
imaculate command, and the last 
in the Sephora, seemed to have 
him under some pitiless obligation. 


obseure 


Seven-and-thirty vir- 


\nd you know,” he went groping 
nefacedly amongst his feelings, =% 


t engage that young fellow. His 
le had some interest with my owners. 
in a way forced to take him on. 
oked very smart, very gentleman'y, 
ll that. But do you know—I never 
d him, somehow. IT am a plain man. 
. he wasn’t exactly the sort for the 

ite of a ship like the Sephora.” 
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I had become so connected in thoughts 
and impressions with the secret occupant 
of my cabin that I felt as if I, personally, 
were being given to understand that I, 
too, was not the sort that would have done 
for the chief mate of a ship like the Sep 


hora. 


I had no doubt of it in my mind. 
‘Not at all the style of man. You un 
derstand,” he insisted, superfluously, look 
ing hard at me. 
I smiled urbanely. 
for a 


le seemed at a loss 
while. 

“T suppose I must report a suicide.” 
“ Beg pardon ?” 

‘Sui-cide! That’s what I'll 


write to my owners directly I 


have to 
get in.” 
“Unless you manage to recover him be 
fore to-morrow,” I assented, dispassion 
ately. . “T mean, alive.” 

lle mumbled something which I really 
did not eatch, and I turned my ear to him 
in a puzzled manner. He fairly bawled: 

“The land—I say, the mainland is at 
least seven miles off my anchorage.” 

“ About that.” 

My lack of excitement, of curiosity, of 
surprise, of any sort of pronounced in- 
But 
except for the felicitous pretence of deaf 
ness I had not tried to pretend to any- 
thing. I had felt 
playing the part of 


terest, began to arouse his distrust. 


utterly incapable of 
ignorance properly, 


and therefore was afraid to try. It is 
also certain that he had brought some 


ready-made suspicions with him, and that 
he viewed my cold politeness as a strange 
and unnatural phenomenon. And yet how 
else could I have received him? Heartily ? 
That impossible for psychological 
reasons, which I need not state here. My 
only object was to keep off his inquiries. 
Surliness might hav 
blank question. 


was 


provoked a point 
From its novelty to him 
chilly, distant 
courtesy was the manner best calculated 
But there was the 
danger of his breaking through 


and from its nature, a 
to restrain the man. 
my de 
I could not, I think, have 
met him by a direct lie, also for psycho 
logical (not If he had 
only known how afraid I was of his put- 
ting my feeling of identity with the other 
to the test! But, strangely enough—(1 
thought of it only afterward)—I believe 
that he was not a little disconcerted by the 
side of that weird situation, by 
something in that him of 


fence bluntly. 


moral) reasons. 


reverse 


me reminded 
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the man he was seeking—suggested a 
mysterious similitude to the young fel- 
low he had distrusted and disliked from 
the first. 
However that have been, the 


Then he 


might 
silence was not very prolonged. 
took another oblique step. 

“T reckon I had no more than a two- 
mile pull to your ship. Not a bit more.” 

“And quite enough, too, in this awful 
heat,” I said. 

Another pause full of mistrust followed. 
Necessity, they say, is mother of inven- 
tion, but fear, too, is not barren of in- 
genious suggestions. And I was afraid 
he would ask me point-blank for news of 
my other self. 

“Nice little cabin, isn’t it?’ I re- 
marked, as if noticing for the first time 
the way his eyes roamed from one closed 
door to the other. “ And very well fitted 
Here, for instance,” I con- 
tinued, reaching over the back of my seat 


out, too. 


negligently and flinging the door open, 
‘is my bath-room.” 

He made an eager movement, but hardly 
i got up, shut the door 
of the bath-room, and invited him to have 
a look round, as if I were very proud of 
He had to rise and 
be shown round, but he went through the 


gave it a glance. 


my accommodation. 


business without any raptures whatever. 

“And now we'll have a look at my 
stateroom,” I declared, in a 
loud as I dared to make it, crossing the 


voice as 


cabin to the starboard side with purposely 
heavy steps 

He followed me in and gazed around. 
My intelligent double had vanished. I 
played my part. 

“ Very convenient—isn’t it?” 

“ Very Very comf...” He 
didn’t finish, and went out brusquely as 
if to escape from some unrighteous wiles 
I had 
been too frightened not to feel vengeful; 
I felt I had him on the run, and I meant 
to keep him on the run, My polite in- 
must have had something men- 


nice. 


of mine. Sut it was not to be. 


sistence 
acing in it, because he gave in suddenly. 
And I did not let him off a single item; 
mate’s room, pantry, storerooms, the very 
sail-locker which was also under the poop 

he had to look into them all. When 
at last I showed him out on the quarter- 
deck he drew a long, spiritless sigh, and 
mumbled dismally that he must really be 


I desin 
mate, who had joined us, to see t 
captain’s boat. 


going back to his ship how. 


The man of mustaches gave a bl: 
the whistle which he used to wear ha 
round his neck. “ Sephora’s away! 
double down there in my cabin must 
heard, and certainly could not feel 
relieved than I. Four fellows canx 
ning out from somewhere forward 
went over the side, while my own 
appearing on deck too, lined the r: 
escorted my visitor to the gangway 
moniously, and nearly overdid it. H 
a tenacious beast. 
lingered, and in that unique, g 
conscientious manner of. sticki 
the point: 

“T say ...you... you don’t 
that 

I covered his voice loudly. 

“Certainly not. . Quite th 
trary. Good-by.” 

I had no idea of what he meant 
but it was the privilege of the def 


hearing. He was too shaken gener 


insist, but my mate, close witness o1 


parting, looked mystified and his fa 
on a thoughtful cast. As I did not 
to appear as if I wished to avoid al 
munication with my officers, he h 
opportunity to address me. 

“Seems a very nice man. His 
crew told our chaps a very extraor 
story, if what I am told by the stew 
true. I suppose you had it from th: 
tain, sir?” 

“Yes. I had a story from the ca) 

“ A very horrible affair—isn’t it, 

“Tt 

“ Beats all these tales we hear 
murders in Yankee ships.” 

“T don’t think it beats them. | 


think it resembles them in the least.’ 


* Bless my soul—you don’t say so! 
of course I’ve no acquaintance wh 
with American ships, not I, so I « 
go against your knowledge. It’s h 
enough for me... . 
is that those fellows seemed to hav 
idea the man was aboard here. Thi 
really. Did you ever hear of such a t! 

“ Preposterous—isn’t it ?” 

We were walking to and fro athw 
quarter-deck. No one of the crew f 
could be seen (the day was Sunday 
the mate pursued: 


On the very ladd 


But the queerest 





ee 


Jeli 












THE 


There was some little dispute about it. 
ur chaps took offence. * As if we would 
r a thing like that,’ they 
D Wouldn’t you like to look for him in our 
Quite a tiff. But they made 
l suppose he did drown 


said. 


ha : hole ? 
y! : t up in the end. 
ist self. Don’t you, sir?” 

; | don’t suppose anything.” 
me Yi doubt in 
28 ie i” 
vn ‘ None 
eft him suddenly. 
bad 
H ble down there it was most trying to 
And it was almost as trying 

Altogether a nerve-trying 
But on the whole I felt 
1 in two when I was with him. There 
one in the whole ship whom I dared 
Since the hands 

got to know his story, it would have 
thi een impossible to pass him off for any 


have m the wmat- 


whatever.” 


r I felt I was pro- 


a ig impression, but with my 


ad ¢ I deck. 
g e below. 
x tuation. less 


Li as no 


ce into my confidence. 


else, and an accidental discovery was 
it { to be dreaded now more than ever... . 
defect The steward being engaged in laying 
table for dinner, we could talk only 
when I first 
in the afternoon we had a cautious 


ier ‘ 
th our down. 
fa Later 


la the 


} f air and water around her was against 


eyes went 


whispering. The Sunday quietness 
ship was against us; the stillness 
the elements, the men were against 
against us in our 
itself—for this 
The very trust 


everything was 


a0l <ecret partnership; time 
tev ould not go on forever. 
Providence was, I suppose, denied to 
Shall I that this 
ea q hought cast me down very much? And as 
the chapter of accidents which counts 
r so much in the book of suecess, I could 

ar nly hope that it was closed. For what 
rable accident could be expected ? 

I Did you hear anything?” wer 
took up 
leaning over 


guilt. 


confess 


my 
our 
my 


words as soon as we 


a on side by side, 
d-place. 

He had. And the proof of it was his 
rnest whisper, “ The man told you he 


ee er al 


eres irdly dared to give the order.” 

have I understood the reference to be to that 

Tl . ving foresail. 

rat “Yes. He was afraid of it being lost 
the setting.” 

thy t ‘T assure you he never gave the order. 

-_/ He may think he did, but he never gave it. 


He 


stood there with me on the break of 
e poop after the maintopsail blew away, 





ee nee 
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our last 
positively whimpered about it and noth- 
ing else—and the night 


and whimpered about hope— 

. a 
coming on. lo 
hear one’s skipper go on like that in such 
weather was enough to drive any fellow 
out ol 


his mind. It worked me up into 


a sort of desperation. I just took it into 
my own hands and went away from him, 
But what’s the use tell- 
You know! Do you think 
that if I had not been pretty fierce with 


and * 


] , 
HOLLIIMNE, 


Ing yous 


them I should have got the men to do any- 
Not it! The 

It wasn’t a heavy sea—it was a 
| suppose the end of the 
world will be something like that; and a 


thing ¢ bo’s’n perhaps? 
Perhaps! 
sea gone mad! 
man may have the heart to see it coming 
once and be done with it—but to have to 
face it day after day ... I don’t blame 
anybody. I was precious little better than 
the rest. Only—I was an officer of that 
old coal-wagon, anyhow... .” 

“T quite understand,” I conveyed that 
He was 


eould 


It was all very 


sincere into his ear. 
out of breath with whispering; I 
hear him pant slightly. 


simple. 


assurance 


The same strung-up force which 
had given twenty-four men a chance, at 
least, for their lives, had, in a sort of 
recoil, unworthy 
nous existence. 


crushed out an muti- 

But I had no leisure to weigh the merits 
of the matter—footsteps in the saloon, a 
heavy knock. “ There’s enough wind to 
get under way with, sir.” There was the 
call of a new claim upon my thoughts and 
even upon my feelings. 

I cried through 
“T’ll be on deck directly.” 

I was going out to make the acquaint- 
ance of my ship. Before I left the cabin 
our eyes met—the eyes of the only two 
strangers on board. I pointed to the re- 
part where the little camp-stool 
awaited him and laid my finger on my 
He 
vague—a 
by a faint smile, as if of regret. 

This is 
the sensations of a man who feels for the 
first time a ship move under his feet to 
his own independent word. In my case 
they were unalloyed. I was not 
wholly alone with my command; for there 
was that stranger in my cabin. Or rather, 
I was not completely and wholly with her. 
Part of absent. That mental 


“Turn the hands up,” 


the door. 


made a_gesture—somewhat 


little mysterious, 


lips. 
accompanied 


not the place to enlarge upon 


not 


me was 







































pel ce Ne at a 


feeling of being in two places at once 
affected me physically as if the mood of 
secrecy had penetrated my very soul. Be- 
fore an hour had elapsed since the ship 
had begun to move, having occasion to 
ask the mate (he stood by my side) to 
take a compass bearing of the Pagoda, I 
caught myself reaching up to his ear in 
whispers. I say I caught myself, but 
enough had escaped to be caught by the 
man. I can’t describe it otherwise than 
by saying that he shied. A grave, preoc- 
cupied manner, as though he were in pos- 
session of some perplexing intelligence, did 
not leave him henceforth. A little later 
I moved away from the rail to look at 
the compass with such a stealthy gait that 
the helmsman noticed it—and I could not 
help noticing the unusual roundness of 
his eyes. These are trifling instances, 
though it’s to no commander's advantage 
to be suspected of ludicrous eccentricities. 
But I was also more seriously affected. 
There are to a seaman certain words, ges- 
tures, that should in given conditions come, 
as naturally, as instinctively as the wink- 
ing of a menaced eye. A certain order 
should spring on to his lips without think- 
ing; a certain sign should get itself made, 
so to speak, without reflection. But all 
unconscious alertness had abandoned me. 
I had to make an effort of will to recall 
myself back (from the cabin) to the con- 
ditions of the moment. I felt that I was 
appearing an irresolute commander to 
those people who were watching me more 
or less critically. 

And, besides, there were the scares. On 
the second day out, for instance, coming 
off the deck in the afternoon (I had straw 
slippers on my bare feet) I stopped at 
the open pantry door and spoke to the 
steward. He was doing something there 
with his back to me. At the sound of my 
voice he nearly jumped out of his skin, as 
the saying is, and incidentally broke a cup. 

“What on earth’s the matter with 
vou?” T asked, astonished. 

He was extremely confused. “™ Beg 
your pardon, sir. I made sure you were 
in your cabin.” 

“You see I wasn’t.” 

“No, sir. I eould have sworn I had 
heard you moving in there not a moment 
ago. It’s most extraordinary ... very 
sorry, sir.” 

T passed on with an inward shudder. I 
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was so identified with my secret do 


that I did not even mention the fact 


those scanty, fearful whispers we 
changed. I suppose he had made s 
slight noise of some kind or other. 
would have been miraculous if he ha 
at one time or another. And yet, hag; 
as he appeared, he looked always perf: 
self-controlled, more than calm—al: 
invulnerable. On my suggestion he 
mained almost entirely in the bath-r 
which, upon the whole, was the s 
place. There could be really no shad 


an excuse for any one ever wanting 


go in there, once the steward had 

with it. It was a very tiny place. S 
times he reclined on the floor, his 
bent, his head sustained on one « 

At others I would find him on the e: 
stool, sitting in his gray sleeping-suit 
cropped dark hair like a patient, unm 
eonvict. At night I would smuggle 
into my bed-place, and we would whi 
together, with the regular footfalls of 


officer on the watch passing and repass 
over our heads. It was an infinitely 1 


erable time. It was lucky that som: 
of fine preserves were stowed in a | 


in my stateroom; hard bread I could 


ways get hold of; and so he live 
stewed chicken, paté de foies gras, as) 
gus, cooked oysters, sardines—on all 
of abominable sham delicacies out of 
The early morning coffee he always dr 
and it was all I dared do for hi 
that way. 


Every day there was the hon 


maneuvring to go through so that 
room and then the bath-room shou! 
done in the usual way. I came to hat 


sight of the steward, to abhor the voic« 


that harmless man. TI felt that it \ 
who would bring on the disaster of di 


ery. It hung like a sword over our | 


The fourth day out. T think (we 
then working down the east side 
Gulf of Siam, tack for tack, in 
winds and smooth water)—the fourt! 
I say, of this miserable juggling wit! 
unavoidable, as we sat at our ev 


meal, that man, whose slightest mover 


I dreaded, after putting down the 
ran up on deck busily. This could 1 
dangerous, Presently he came 
again; and then it appeared that h: 
remembered a coat of mine which | 
thrown over a rail to dry after | 
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wetted in a shower which had passed 
the ship in the afternoon. Sitting 
ilv at the head of the table I be- 
terrified at the sight of the garment 
his arm. Of eourse he made for my 
! [There was no time to lose. 
Steward,” I thundered. My nerves 


so shaken that I could not govern my 
and conceal my agitation. This was 
sort of thing that made my terrific- 
1ustachioed mate tap his forehead 
iis forefinger. I had caught a sight 
m using that gesture while talking 
ck with a confidential air to the ear- 
ter. It. was too far to hear a 
1. but I had no doubt that this 
mime could only refer to the strange 


Yes, sir,” the pale -faced steward 
ed resignedly to me. It was this mad- 
ng course of being shouted at, 
<ed without rhyme or reason, arbi- 
ly chased out of my cabin, suddenly 
d into it, sent flying out of his pantry 
neomprehensible errands, that ac- 
ted for the growing wretchedness of 
expression, 
Where are you going with that coat?” 
lo your room, sir.” 
Is there another shower coming?” 
I’m sure I don’t know, sir. Shall I 
go up again and see, sir?” 
‘No! never mind.” 
\Ly object was attained, as of course my 
er self in there would have heard 
ything that passed. During this 
ide my two officers never raised 
- eyes off their respective plates; but 
lip of that confounded cub, the second 
te, quivered visibly. 
| expected the steward to hook my coat 
nd come out at once. He was very 
vy about it; but I dominated my nerv- 
sness sufficiently not to shout after him. 
Suddenly I became aware (it could be 
rd plainly enough) that the fellow for 
me reason or other was opening the door 
the bath-room. It was the end. The 
ce was literally not big enough to 
g a cat in. My voice died in my 
it and I went stony all over. I ex- 
d to hear a yell of surprise and ter- 
nd made a movement, but had not 
he strength to get on my legs. Every- 
ing remained still. Had my second self 
en the poor wretch by the throat? I 


n't know what T would have done next 
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moment if I had not seen the steward 
come out of my room, close the door, and 
then stand quietly by the sideboard. 

*‘Saved,” I thought. “ But, no! Lost! 
Gone! He was gone!” 

I laid my knife and fork down and 
leaned back in my chair. My head swam. 
After a while, when sufficiently recovered 
to speak in a steady voice, I instructed 
my mate to put the ship round at eight 
o'clock himself. 

‘I won’t come on deck,” I went on. 
“ T think I'll turn in, and unless the wind 
shifts I don’t want to be disturbed beforé 
midnight. I feel a bit seedy.” 

‘You did look middling bad a little 
while ago,” the chief mate remarked 
without showing any great concern. 

They both went out, and I stared at 
the steward clearing the table. There was 
nothing to be read on that wretched man’s 
face. But why did he avoid my eyes? I 
asked myself. Then I thought I should 
like to hear the sound of his voice, 

‘ Steward!” 

‘Sir!” Startled as usual. 

“ Where did you hang up that coat?” 

‘ {n the bath-room, sir.” The casual anx- 
ious tone. “ It’s not quite dry yet, sir.” 

For some time longer I sat in the euddy. 
Had my double vanished as he had come? 
But of his coming there was an explana- 
tion, whereas his disappearance would be 
inexplicable. I went slowly into my 
dark room, shut the door, lighted the 
lamp, and for a time dared not turn round. 
When at last I did I saw him standing 
bolt-upright in the narrow recessed part. 
It would not be true to say L had a shock, 
but an irresistible doubt of his bodily 
existence flitted through my mind. Can it 
be, I asked myself, that he is not visible 
to other eyes than mine? It was like be- 
ng haunted. Motionless, with a grave 
ace, he raised his hands slightly at me in 
a gesture which meant clearly, “ Heavens! 
what a narrow escape!” Narrow in- 


l 
¢ 


deed. I think I had come creeping quietly 
as near insanity as any man who has not 
actually gone over the border. That ges- 
ture restrained me, so to speak. 

The mate with the terrific mustaches 
was now putting the ship on the other 
tack; and in the moment of profound 
silence which follows upon the hands go- 
ing to their stations T heard on the poop 
his raised voice: “ Hard alee!” and the 
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distant shout of the order repeated on the 
maindeck. The sails, in that light breeze, 
made but a faint fluttering noise. It 
ceased. The ship was coming round slow- 
ly; I held my breath in the renewed still- 
ness of expectation; one wouldn’t have 
thought that there was a single living soul 
on her decks. A sudden brisk shout, 
“ Mainsail haul!” broke the spell, and in 
the noisy cries and rush overhead of the 
men running away with the main-brace 
we two, down in my cabin, came together 
in our usual position by the bed-place. 

He did not wait for my question. “I 
heard him fumbling here and just man- 
aged to squat myself down in the bath,” 
he whispered to me. “The fellow only 
opened the door and put his head in to 
hang the coat up. All the same.. .” 

“T never thought of that,” I whispered 
back, even more appalled than before at 
the closeness of the shave, and marvelling 
at that something unyielding in his char- 
acter which was carrying him through so 
finely. There was no agitation in his 
whisper. Whoever was being driven dis- 
tracted, it was not he. Hewas sane. And 
the proof of his sanity was continued 
when he took up the whispering again. 

“Tt would never do for me to come to 
life again.” 

It was something that a ghost might 
have said. But what he was alluding to was 
his old captain’s reluctant admission of the 
theory of suicide. It would obviously 
serve his turn—-if I had understood at all 
the view which seemed to govern the un- 
alterable purpose of his action. 

“You must maroon me as soon as ever 
you can get amongst these islands off the 
Cambodje shore,” he went on. 

“Maroon you! We are not living in a 
boy’s adventure tale,” I protested. His 
scornful whispering took me up. 

“We aren’t indeed! There’s nothing of 
a boy’s tale in this. But there’s nothing 
else for it. I want no more. You don’t 
suppose IT am afraid of what can be done 
tome? Prison or gallows or whatever they 
may please. But you don’t see me coming 
baek to explain such things to an old fel- 
loge in a wig and twelve respectable trades- 
men, do you? What can they know whether 
[ am guilty or not—or of what I am 
euilty, either? That’s my affair. What 
does the Bible sav? Driven off the face of 
the earth.’ Very well. I am off the face of 
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the earth now. As I came at night 
shall go.” 

“Impossible!” I murmured. “ \ 
can’t.” 


“Not? ... Not naked like a soul 
the Day of Judgment. I will freeze on 
this sleeping-suit. The Last Day is 
yet—and ... you have understood t!] 
oughly. Didn’t you?” 

I felt suddenly ashamed of myselt 
may say truly that I understood—and 
hesitation in letting that man swim a 
from my ship’s side had been a mere s 
sentiment, a sort of cowardice. 

“It can’t be done now till next nig 
I breathed out. “The ship is on th 
shore tack and the wind may fail us.” 

“ As long as you know that you wm 
stand,” he whispered. “ But of cours: 
do. It’s a great satisfaction to have ¢ 
somebody to understand. You seem 
have been there on purpose.” And in t! 
same whisper, as if we two whenever | 
talked had to say things to each oth 
which were not fit for the world to h« 
he added, “It’s very wonderful.” 

We remained side by side talking 
our secret way—but sometimes silent 
just exchanging a whispered word or ty 
at long intervals. And as usual he star 
through the port. A breath of wind can 


now and again into our faces. The shij 


might have been moored in dock, so gent 
and on an even keel she slipped throug 
the water, that did not murmur even 
our passage, shadowy and silent lil 
phantom sea. 

At midnight I went on deck, and to 1 
mate’s great surprise put the ship row 


on the other tack. His terrible mustache: 


flitted round me in silent criticism 


certainly should not have done it if it ha 


been only a question of getting out 

that sleepy gulf as quickly as possible 

believe he told the second mate, who 1 
lieved him, that it was a great want 

judgment. The other only yawned. T! 
intolerable cub shuffled about so sleey 
and lolled against the rails in such 
slack, improper fashion that I came ( 

on him sharply. 

“ Aren’t you properly awake yet ?” 

“Yes, sir! I am awake.” 

“Well, then, be good enough to 
yourself as if you were. And keep a | 
out. If there’s any current we'll be c! 
ing with some islands before daylight. 
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lhe east side of the gulf is tringed with 
islands, some solitary, others in groups 
On the blue background of the high coast 
they seem to float on silvery patches of 
‘alm water, arid and gray, or dark green 
ind rounded like clumps of evergreen 
bushes, with the larger ones, a mile or two 
ng, showing the outlines of ridges, ribs 
f gray rock under the dank mantle of 
ag Unknown to trade, to 
travel, almost to geography, the manner 
‘f lite they harbor is an unsolved secret 
There must be villages—settlements of 
fishermen at least—on the largest of them, 
nd some communication with the world 
probably kept up by native craft. But 
lay, as we headed for them, fanned 
ilong by the faintest of breezes, I saw no 
of man or canoe in the field of th 
elescope I kept on pointing at the seat 
tered group 

At noon I gave 1 orders for a chang: 
f course, and the mate’s mustaches be 
ime much concerned and seemed to b 


offering themselves anduly to my notice. 


At last I said: 

‘Il am going to stand right in. Quit 
n—as far as I can take her.” 

The stare of extreme surprise imparted 
n alr of ferocity also to his eve 3, and he 
ooked truly terrific for a moment. 

“We're not doing well in the mid 
dle of the gulf,” I continued, casually 
a am going to look for the land 
breezes to-night.” 

‘Bless my soul! Do vou mean, sir, in 
dark amongst the lot of all them is 
reets al d shoals ?” 


“ Well—if there are any regular land 


breezes at all on this coast one must 


; 


ose inshore to find them, mustn’t one ?” 
‘Bless my soul!” he exclaimed again 
inder his breath. All that afternoon he 

ore a dreamy, contemplative appearance 
which in him was a mark of perplexity. 
\fter dinner I went into my stateroom as 
if IT meant to take some rest. There we 

o bent our dark heads over a_ half 
inrolled chart lying on my bed. 

“There,” I said. “It’s got to be Koh 
ring. l’ve heen looking at it ever sine 
sunrise. It has got two hills and a low 
point. It must be inhabited. And on 
the coast opnosite there is what looks like 
the mouth of a biggish river—with some 
town, no doubt. not far up. It’s the best 
chance for you that I can see.” 


4 


‘Anything. Koh-ring let it b 
He looked thoug! 
it surveying chances and distances 
} 


rhtfills at tl} +} 


ig LULLYV & 


a lofty height—and following wi 
1s own figure wandering o1 
blank land of Cochin-China, and 
passing off that piece of paper clea 
of sight into uncharted regions. <A 
was as if the ship had two eapti 
plan her cours for her. I had kb 
worried and restless running up and « 
that I had not had the pati nee te 
that day. I had remained in my 8.ce} 


f 


with straw slippers and a soft { 
hat. The closeness of the heat in th 
had heen most oppressive, and t] 
vere ised TO st me wandering 
airy attire. 

‘She will clear the south pol 
heads now,” I whispered into | 


‘Goodness only knows when, th 


certainly after dark. I'll edge her 
] ] 
a mlie, as ir as | hay be 


‘Be careful,” he murmured, war 

and I realized s ddenly that a 
future, the only future for which |] 
fit, would perhaps go irretrie 
pieces in any mishap to my first comn 

I could not stop a moment l 


the room. I motioned him to g 


sight and made my way on the poop 
implayful cub had the watch. | 
ip and down for a while thinking 
ut, then beckoned him over. 
‘Send a co iple of hands to op 
two quarter-deck ports,” I said, m 
Le it rally had the impud nce, 
<0 forgot himself in his wonder at s 
incomprehensible order, as to repr 
* Open the auarter-deck ports! \\ 


for, sir?” 

“The only reason you need « 
vourself about is becauss I told 
<0. Have them open wide and f: 
properly.” 

He reddened and went off, but 
lieve, made some jeering remark 
carpenter as to the sensible pract 
ventilating a ship’s quarter-deck. I 
he ponned into the mate’s cabin t 
part the fact to him. because the 
taches eame on deck, as it were, by cl 
and stole glances at me from belo 
signs of lunaev or drunkenness, I s 

A little before supper, feeling 
restless than ever, I rejoined, for a 
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) second self. And to find him 
$ ietly was surprising, like 
> 3 o ist nature inhuman. 
: pee y plan in a hun 
nd in as close as | dare and 
1. I shall presently find 
A muggle vou out of her« nt 
r, which communicates wit 
But there is an opening, a sort 
- ng es S vhict 
( the quarter-de ul 
I sed In fhe yeathe! ~ 
! » the sails. When tl 
leadened in stays and é 
t the main-brace shall 
| to slip out and get ov 
the open quarter-deck por 
! oth faste | )) U's 
ver \ rself into tl 
spl sh \ KRHOW | 
e sol hy 
ra whil hen wl 
, | iil’ 
. e there to see you go,” | 
i {Ti rl Phe res | 
I have derstood 
\ | ) first to las ) 
S ! e there see ed te ita 
ething strained in his whispe: 
ld my arm, but the ring 
P| bell made me start. HH 
though; he only released his grip 


r I didn’t come below a 
ight o'clock, The faint 
as loaded with d w; and 

larkened sails held all ther i 

The nigl 

sparkled darkly, and 

ghtless patches shifting slowl 


the 


bow ther 


low stars were drifting 


port Was a | 


stant and shadowils imposing 
great space of sky it eclipsed 
) ¢ the door | had a back ‘ 
! vn self looking at a cha 


one out of the 
» table. 


enough,” | 


recess 


vhispered 


t rf eppec back and leaned against n 
ith a level, quiet glance I sat 
ch. We had nothing to say to eacl 

I Over our heads the officer of tl 
: h moved her and ther Ther | 
hin ve -~ < 


quickly T kne hat 
Ile was mal the eon 


ng or 





RE 


’ 
deck diree 


aited till he 


r glanes ‘ 
v hand , 
| aa +) 
} loor 
ara 
reathie 
plated eruc 
g g to bed 
p the mate 
, I spoke in 
looked rom 
\ or 
I galley?’ 
m Tras 


slipped 


7 


ne time 


7 
and 


see 


le d up the stal 


niol ind presently 
de my door. 

“We are drawit 
nd looks rather « 
“Very well,” I : 

2 th 


I whisner 


past 


lark passage 


the sail 1 Ct 


er the 
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3 ce g 
p t 
ered I ar 
bl noved 
X¢ cre i ir 
s + | 
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ry 
sy hy 
hisp 
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truck m l saw myself wandering bare- 
oted, bareheaded, the sun beating on 
dark poll. I snatehed off my tloppy 

nd tried hurriedly in the dark to ram 

it on my other self. He dodged and fend 
d off silently. I wonder what he thought 


had come to me before he understood and 
ddenly desisted. Our hands met grop 
viy, ngered united in a steady, motion 
le clasp for a second. . . No word 
breathed by either of is when 
{hie parated 
| was standing quietly by the pantry 
loor wl he steward returned 
‘Sorr r. Kettle barely warm. Shall 
I licht the spirit-lamn ?” 
Ni rin nd 
1 came out on deck slowly. It was now 


matter of conscience to shave the land 
as close as possibl or now he must go 
overboard henever the ship was put in 
Must! There could be no going 


ek for him After a moment I walked 


over to leeward and my heart flew into my 
mouth at the nearness of the land on the 
how Under any other circumstances | 

ld ot have held on a minute 
longer Phe ~ cond mate had followed 
n xX! sly 


I looked on till I felt I could command 


‘She will weather,” I said then in a 


r om 
Are vy going to trv that. sir?” he 
mmeres uit inered ilon ly 


I took no notice of him and raised 
igh to be heard by 


I I msman 

Keep her good full 

Good full, sir 

The wind fanned my cheek, the sails 
lept, the world was silent. The strain 
of watching tl dark loom of the land 
rl higger and denser was too much for 
! I had shut my eve heea ise the ship 
! t go closer. She must! The stillness 

ntolerable. Were wi standing still ? 


When I opened my eyes the second view 
ted my heart with a thump. The black 
thern hill of Koh-ring seemed to hang 
right over the ship like a tow ring frag 
ment of the everlasting night. On that 
enormous mass of blackness there was not 
1 gleam to be seen. not a sound to be 
heard It was glidir ¢ irresistibly toward 
and yet seemed already within reach 


of the hand. I saw the vague figures of 


iwed silence. 


e watch grouped in tl 


e Waist, 


‘Are you going on, sir,” Inquir 
insteady voice at my elbow. 
I ignored it. 


* Kee p her full. 


> Po on 
Don’t check her 


hat won't do now,” I said, warni 


‘I can't see the sails very we 
helmsman answered me, in strat 
\ 


r tones 


erin 
Was she close enough? lre 


Was, | von't say in the shadow 


land, but in the very blacknes 


young man who stood at my elbo 
as death. “ And turn all hands uy 

My tone had a borrowed loud 
verberated from the height of t 


~ eral voices erred out together 


ive all on deek, sit 

Then stillnes iva with tl 
hadow gliding closer, towering 
without a light thout a sound s 
hush had fail n the ship that sh 
have been a bark of the dead fl 
slowl inder the ery gate of Er 


It was the mat moaning at my 
HH was thunderstruck, and as 
deprived of the moral support 
mustaches. Lk clapped his hat 
ibsolutely eried out, “ Lost!” 

“ Be q uiet,” I said, sternly. 

Ile lowered his tone, but | 
shadowy gesture of his despair. 
are We doing he re ta 

‘Looking for the land wind.” 

Ile made as if to tear his | 
addressed me recklessly. 

“She will never get out. Yo 
done it, sir. I knew it *d end in 
thing like this. She will never weath 
you are too close now to stay. Sh 
ashore betore she’s round. O my G 

I caught his arm as he was ra 
to batter his poor devoted head, and 
it violently. 

“ She’s ashore already.” he wail 
ing to tear himself away. 

“Ts she? ... Keep good full 
“Good full, sir.” cried the hel 
a frightened, thin, child-like 1 


I hadn’t let go the mate’s arn 





on shaking it. “ Ready about, 








ishe d 


rd 


d 
I 


i white object floating within 
of the ship’s side. White the 
water. A phosphors seent flash 
under it. What thing ? 


my hat. 


on 


was that 


recognized own floppy 
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\ 9 rward shake nd It 1 ‘ . 
shake d | ) \ ; | 

er verha shake hardly t f 

time | dared t lool r fron ll frien es, t ea 

‘ | lest my heart s l a gabond eartl 

sed rriy t last and rand I he cul m3 rie 
s if fleeing for dear lift rehead to stay a slaying hand { 
1 what my d ble ther r | explall 
» thought of this comn And I hed tho | e expr 
I] s able to hear everything I Iden pity for | mere flesl | 
he was able t inderstand een 1 nt to save s homeless head 
‘ science, it had to be thus m the dangers of the s ‘ And now 
My first order “ Ilard I—it was sav the ship, by serving 
re-echoed ominously) under th e for a mar help out the noranes 

~ low of Koh-ring as if I had strangeness. Ila! It drifting 

n a mountain gorge And thet rward irning me st in time tha 
ed the land intently In that e ship had thered ! 

r and light wind it was in S] the helm, | ( n a low 

( feel the ship coming-to. No! to the seamat nding still lik 
t feel her And my second 

S ng now ready » slip out The man’s es glistened wildly in th 

r himself overboard Perhaps e light as hi mped round to the 
gone already d er e and spun round the wheel 
or black mass brooding over I wv | h reak of the poop. On 

mastheads began to pivot away ( ershadowed deck all hands stood by 

e ship’s side silently. And now e forebraces waiting for my order. All 

the secret stranger ready to de e stars ahead seeme be gliding from 

remembered only that I was righ » left. And all was quiet in the 

nger to the ship. I did not know rid that IT hear he remark “ She’s 

Would she do it? How was she t ! d,” passed in a tone of intense relief 
lled 2 " en two seamen. 

ng the mainyard and waited help ‘Let go and haul.” 

She was perhaps stopped, and The revards ran 1 d with a great 
ry fate hung in the balance, with ise midst cheery eries. And now the 
ck mass of Koh-ring like the gate ft tful mustaches were being heard 

e everlasting night towering over g g rious orders. Already the ship 
frail. What would she do now? y rawing ahead And I was alone 
she way on her yet? I stepped to with her. Nothing! no one in the world 
ide swiftly. and on the shadowy SI ld star d now between 8, throwing a 
er I could see nothing except a faint rdow n the wav of silent knowledg 
sphorescent flash revealing the glassy d mute affection, the perfeet commun- 
thness of sleeping surface. It was n of a seaman with his first command. 
ssible to tell—and I had not learned Walking to the taffrail, I was in tim 
the fee] of my ship. Was she mo to make Tt on the ver eda ra dark 
What was wanted was something ess thrown by a towering black mass 
ly seen, a piece of paper, which I like the very gateway of Erebus—yes, I 
ld throw ove rboard and watch. | had as in time to eatch an evanesce nt 
ing on me. To run down for it I glimpse of my white hat left behind to 
*t dare. There was no time. All at mark the spot where the secret-sharer of 
my foreed, yearning stare dis- my cabin and of my thoughts, as though 


he were my second self, had lowered him 
the his -punish 


ment, a free man, a proud swimmer 


self into water to take 


a new destiny. 
THI 


it tor 


striking o1 


END. 
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STEAMERS DISGORGING 


THEIR CARGOES 


“In Port” 


BY GEORGE 


lik liner Lidmore lving at he r dock 
in Philadelphia one blustry winter 
morning, was a storm-searred craft 


standing out as such from the snow- 


covered docks and the drifting floes Ol 


the river beyond She was just in 
the breaking seas had recorded their 


height on the ice-sheathed masts and 


rigging, and the gale had whipped this 
same spray along her le ngth, enshrouding 
the rails and decks in a mass of ice. 
Men were chopping the ice from the 
hatch-coverings, to land the trunks of the 
passengers, who stood shivering on the 
dock waiting for the customs to examine 


their haggage | crossed her treacherous 


HARDING 


leck and went down the alle 


s¢ cond ( nginer rs room, Sonx one 


1 


in Tin b nk As ] opened the door. 


familiar voice, which I failed to r 
nize on the instant, drawled in a 
fashion, ““ Are we in dock yet ?” 

By that time I made out in th 
iess of the room Barn s, second eng 
the British Prince, with whom |] 
spent a roaring last night ashore s 
ten days ago. Such was my surpris 
[ remember a breath of wind would | 
knocked me over. A minute later Ban 


was dangling his legs over the edg 
the bunk and telling me about it 
“The old Prince is gone.” he heg 


lett etait baila 
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ti REY Nias Ot 


stand and fired ques 


CES DOVE ite) 
ert thin’ to do but stop the 
tl time tor lack ot vate 
lense! Down in the engine-room 
ted orders The poundin’ seas wa 
> her plates. The water came i 


IN| POR' 13 


lvin’ in a couple hun 
fathoms 0 =tumblin’ 
a hundred miles to 
st’ard o’ Cape Sable 


[his steamer hove 


letails, such as had 

( mpressed on his 
Particularly did he 
the luck of losing 
ssel, The whol engine 
+ had evel town 

rs making repairs; 
as rolled the ship so 
vin » work witl 


d hang on wit! 


Ther mind you,” |b 
mn, “we were repaire«| 
just gettin’ under way, 
the blasted steerin’ 
locked. A couple o’ 
n’ seas took her broad 
and hove her over 
argo shifted to lee’ard 


eld her down. liftin’ 





nearer nd nearer to the fires 
t ist puttin’ ‘em out. She was 
i! the CTOSS-SCAS, Wi eould 


of the bellowin’ ecattk 


's the seas washed over and pounded me 


and_ forth. The old mat ? ° 
red us ip on deck, where they va 
their owt time fightin’ it out eS 
1 n as in sight, and we sinkin’ 
Phe ld P looked like a junk after nighttall Krom. the | TL 
‘ lecks—listed over, the rail aw a few lights movin’, and above 


the bow twisted off, the canvas wind heard the bellow of the eattle. ‘I 


ther-sheets and side of bridge missin’, last crowd said the sea was strewn with 
nted stack, and the only life-boat left the \ reckage, th eatth Vas s immin’ 
the choc stove in. I went aboard round among oil-barrels and disappear 


1 mnt il t he second boat ehe seni * as the shark- pulled them nde 


lt was a estion in my mind which Aboard this we stowed away all right 


s best chosin the Prince or the life Our old man put up with the jrdm 
t we was ! Wi boarded this’n all All out gang o° cattl nen and firemen : 
rhit They took the last half-dozen off il t] ter r¢ quarter 4 irned 
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With us was 
und in th 


Francisco “An invalid rep 


a long sea-voyage,” the repor 


hut added 1 the side, t ik 


sighting 
down the 


west coast 


their summer 


dram, By 


sail iT nig 
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That was all we sighted,” said 


\ 
anit 
—_ 
ect, 
* Nea 
( 
hile , 
< ) 


this sick then a thre <ail I nd I 
bark had signalled that the dock every d r a coup! 

dead. and wanted to vatehing tl . v the carg | 
‘ lav tl skip | mate ‘ 
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tceame! 


res, sail- makers, riggers, and cargo offers. They 
for berths, were all traight masts, a single red funnel, aro 


gether. An old man, who had hich the bridge and deck-houses eluste1 


a oY al T all day endeavoring Che pigeon breasted | ~ al d ‘ 


the skipper, at last came er hnll re searred ith rust patel 





. 1 
| he ove. 
\ ssi was 
I fel 
t¢ 
] 
‘ fel 
‘ lic T 
~ ) } ] | 
nea 


the crew cam 





ld « me to port 
\ he said, with 
n burst of hope, 
L\ ( leaked i] | 
sugar swel 
el ! d clogee I Lhe | 1 Cal l I t 
lis possible tl rows shore it « Peckersgill vard on the Clvd ‘ 
‘ * the Sta d to Glasgow for overhauli S| 


I alked to him till the tug came as one of the tramps that seld 
le to haul us out. The last thing their home port. In that time, her skip 


ed me as ‘to write and tell him if per said, she had expt rienced the ty 
any sign of w reckag or the er ie phoons of the tropies, shaved icelx rg 
* the pessenger continued, wos d slid by subme reed de relicts in the 
he skipper tell his agent this after Atlantie. She had put in a Chinese port 
as long as there was no word i her eargo of cotton afire. and taker 

he must be lost with all hands iboard the salved eargo of case-oil of 
he slightest doubt of i 
Silenee fell over our ta 


t in his mind.” ister ship wrecked on remote Sout] 
le in the eafé, Sea island. MacNab, the eanptain. tool 


3 { is several minutes before the command on her maiden trip Befor 


] 
1 
t 


; enger spoke again that he as skinm r < a bark. eam 


I’ve got to write to the old man!” lx from a six months’ vovage. and a weel 


‘T promised to. What can I say?” later was transferred by his owners ti 
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to the fellow that proved the stiav trousers tueked il boots and slig) 4 
the bargain—in the liftin’ fog away ahead stooped as he taps along with his e«: 
| sa hat must have been th Ilis veather-beate! face and t1 
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vail | ' n the bridge lookin’ the away the afternoon in a cloud of tob 


ww over and thinkin’ o what I liked to smoke. He is a how-legged old felilo 4 - 


histle-blowin’, law-abidin’ craft Would eard re capped vith a faded felt hat 





uu believe it, sir.” MaeNab added, with * Here, sir.” he says, “is hers 
1 scowl, a faint echo of his original rage, dds and ends of shipping comes!” 7 
he was a fast liner, and wouldn't hav ire ! ull kinds ereat steel ships 
topped y! eather-beate cle barks and bar 
nes ith white saints for figurel 


Phe ols harf lies slowly crumbling. They hail from Castellamare. Bre 
The posts are eaten away vith the haven, and Narviel The erews ar 


hafing ¢ nany hawsers At the river foreign sailors, ‘ fellows witl 

d a wind vepc scrub tree grows, and -ashes and sabots, thick-set, sea-| “J 
etween the cobbles patches of grass met ft the North Sea ports, ] : 
truggle A pensive air of past pros prinkling of all-nation er - 
erity hane at it it, while the throng “T generally ells he they ee 

busy river tratte passes on to the great from,” says the d atchman, “ by 

amer docks beyond Nowadays the allast, whether it be sand or pebl 


g-ships lie there diseharg- dirt. Another way is by the e 
charters 





























s. Always sorry,” he went or + hin i 
— hem bring a bone-ship, so man here they start f1 
long ith i Aboard ’em ft this doel n 
e ©] sleep covered with fl reached port On 
L I don’t feed ’em a lac line di 
e pigs on a steel ship. Th es the 
‘ he eryolite ships that comes | ere. There’s the 
n Green| 1; thew’re nice and el he bl ! 
wee Phe I tes al ird em tells n ( m s | 
' rang Iskit x pl f Ty tl estion n 
bt I n on the I doubted if they 
a land harks got a letter all covered  destinati he 
marks that had foll f i] I ng closel I 
-_ I e)} vears } 1 the blac 
ld I] took m«e nto th le by side 
Nia slide ai pelted 4s. “sh “The old E: 


hips that had docked in th last al ised Ti d Y ‘ 
r. My eve fell on the San Iqnaci nd tea, and 
“ What was she like?’ T asked lasses can tr 


‘QO a dirty brigantin« hailin’ trom Yes, IT remembers 


stioned. hore from a twel 








Ci Hag She had me guessing.” pared to go out to his chair again | 
l, “till the mate told me she was great misshapen hand on my knee, 
Eastern trader owned in Honolulu, rned and said, “ There’s a heap o’ shi 
hen the islands became America me to these docks in my day, and 
got the registry along with ’em.” S ten wonders who se the 1 * 
nt through the list—“this one a ‘at travels around, or me that Ly 
—— 1 i= p steamer held up for libel proceed here, seven days veek for more th 
; tl let me see—oh yes, the thirty-two years.” 
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he answ< red, i with a skippet vho he day when A f rest 0’ masts lined this 
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The Fairfax Comedy 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


ind extremely restless. In London she noisy, staring, healthy town ?” she a 


ranged thr rh innumerable sensations, her husband, hn staccato adjectives, 


‘ because hi e had a fanev t tr rural | Tor e! 

the country. She as thirty, pretty, slim, “Isn't it far more delightful t 
: 
7 

came to want the countrys People wer sound of despairing disapproval 


: son anted. George vas wont indul- destined to endure Cradley was 


gently to grant her most of hat she hevond juestion, and pe rhaps even 
ted. Ile wi a ovelist repute, defensibly dull. George Richardson 

t 1 standing in literary circles, and er attempted to defend it against 
neome not eapable of indefinite ex- attacks hen the first rapture had 
MANSION Cradlev in its remoteness and appeared Spring passed into sum 


enjoved life in his forty vears. and now proved dull. A beauty may be dull, 


himself. With the relaxation of life’s ar tion intolerable. They had agre 


an interest in nature other than human cause of the expense ineurred by 
















Ile faced the wind on the heath with removal, and partly heeause the el 


human show, but a partisan on the hills. of a holiday. So in the dog-days, 


as yx riume to his nostrils: he moped, The chief source of he r 
was part of that now rather than of big satisfaction was the fact that nor 


notonous social system So he found “ ealled.” Carfields. Meleombes, 
Cradles to his taste, while his wife tired mans, Bostocks, and the ir congene 
of it. abstained, quite inconscious of th 
Ellice, indeed, may be said to have trusion of the neweomers. Ss 
tired of it ere she gave it a proper trial. straddled between religious works 


They had fled from London in the early hunting. In summer there was no 
eves weary of the drab winter-time its works. and plenty of old maids 


in the meadows, the violets had come, the inhabitants hunting was the 





ntil she tired of all That as how sh e agreed “The taxicabs! she ma 


it ilence satisfied his needs, for he had nd despite her full pageant sum 


\ liked to stand in the ings and look on know, and very often is The respl 
aslant at the performance with a perfect dent lanes and woods and hills were du 





hi 
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lie 

} 

| 

a 
n 

ry 


knowledge of the conditions in which it and then the hot days brought the d 
was taking plac If he had been unable and Ellice, missing the shops and 
to do this, | would not Have been able to parties and the theatres and the rest 
rite his novels, s id, broad-minded, rants, and the unceasing stream of peo] 
vise, eet-blooded, and evnieal books lik known and unknown, declared the sit 


a 


dent claim on him he had also developed forego their summer holiday, partly 




















RS GEORGE RICILARDSON and the sweet o’ the year entered wit 
gave her ultimatum at five o’cloek the primrose. Ellice gushed over nat 
in the drawing-room George and formed innumerable plans for | 

Richardson had taken his house at Crad- garden, for exeursions, for settling int 


7 

tal i r ot the ple lif and it sounded dirt! the I ise! Ned | paused. I} 

. ll. At any rate it sounded like a change, taxis were useful,” she added, pensive 
nd a change was hat Ellice Richard- But this moos if satisfaction was 1 


th 


Mal 


1¢ 


cities and the whole complex and mo- the best people in the countryside 


I 
rs 


rare pleas re; he was a spectator of the to Cradl V was to be r warded in the lig 


The acrid smell of gorse upon a hot after- her heart in London, Ellice Richards 
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h 


spring, when the country exhibited to ing, but there were always. religi 


to 


pr 


most. pleasing features. Daffodils nodded absorbed in them. For the male part 
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THE 





leration, and George did not hunt. 
ild not have afforded to hunt even 
which he certainly 
the Vicar’s wife, 
Mowbray, called on Ellice, but she, 

ing, was prim and heavy and 


had wanted to, 
Of course 


ell, and so did not count very 
Che doctor’s wife, on the other 
with 


is W 


as elderly, rather a vulgar 


humor, and so “second-rate ” 


was of no consequence to know 


She counted even less. There re- 
| the landed 


in no hurry, it appeared, to make 


gentry, whose wives 
acquaintance. George had prof- 
out of his 
purposes of 
but 
ce of his. humor. 


reasons imagination, 


for the consolation 
eassurance, somewhat in in- 


is obvious they want us to be on 
‘You see, it is an 
rtant matter to be admitted into the 


arity of country 


ion,” he said. 


socie ty cas 
lidn’t Ellice know it was important? 
vas the very reason she was in- 
nt What did these people mean 
rushing to 
They 
rs, louts. ace 
Well, thank goodness they don’t call, 
’ said George, with sly good humor. 





her acquaint- 
1 


clod- 


make 


were mere ly rusties, 


There’s not one of the women knows 


dress,” declared Ellice, seorn- 


Not one,” agreed her husband, survey- 


her pleasant figure in its 


appro- 
gown. 

This had become the burden of their 
exchanges, until even George’s 


1 patience showed signs of giving. 
0 urse, with the selfishness of 
ld not detach himself 
atisfaction. 
strolled the lawn that July after- 
the that 
| over the rhododendrons, poised 
two incidents for a plot. He 
d to fix his mind on and it 
isted in dividing, as did .neas’s so 
He fluttered, he hesitated, and he 


man, 


his 


from 


enjoying cooling air 


one, 


ld have come down on one or the 
if he had had the chance. But 
intervened with Ellice—Ellice and 
trong, good-natured, clean-limbed, 


empty -headed 
1d on leash. 
t} 


puppy hounds which 
Ellice, usually pale, and 
1an ever pallid lately with the heat, 
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was flushed and breathless. The pups, 
exploring in different directions simul- 
taneously, wound her round the arch of 
a pergola. 

” she ealled. 


“ George! “ For goodness’ 


sake come and take these creatures 
these blessed dogs! I wish they were 
George took one over while she dis 
entangled herself. 

‘I believe,” he said, mildly, “that 
these things are called hounds, and that 
Cradley does not forgive any one who 


ealls them dogs.” 
“ Nonsense!” 

the hound 

make 


Ellice, 
held 


cat. 


said 

still 
distant 
let the beast go.” 

Sparker, thus 
the lawn 
shrubbery, his 


crossly, as 
endeavored to 


“There, I] 


she 
after a 


darted 
and disappeared in a 
companion whimpering 
and straining at the leash in an endeavor 
to follow. Mrs. Richardson, you see, had 
undertaken to “walk puppies” for the 
Cradley pack, an offer to which she had 
been stimulated by the beaming friend 
liness of Major Weldon. At the time 
she had not known that the Major was 
a bachelor and incorrigibly catholic in 
his acquaintances. 
person 


manumitted, 


across 


No one considered a 
Major Weldon 
knew him or her. That painful discovers 
was to follow. The neighborhood did 
not stream in after the Major. 

“T thought I heard a voice at the 
gate,” said George, lighting a cigarette. 

“ Oh, Beaman,” said 
impatiently. 

“As devoted as 
lightly. 


Young 


merely because 


young his wife, 


ever,” he replied, 


Beaman was five-and-twenty, 


extremely elongated in body, and very 
As yet his devotion had not brought 
the Misses 


which another 


shv 
Mrs. 
Lolt 


Beaman or Beaman to 


Place; was matter 


that vexed Ellice’s stricken heart 

“Go away—do. George, keep that 
beast off,” she said, crossly, as the sec- 
ond hound puppy made a sudden man- 
ifestation of its affection for her by 


rising on 


its hind legs and pawing at 
her fresh summer frock. George jerked 
hack the beast. 

“What’s the use of the silly fellow?” 
she went on, reverting to young Beaman. 
“Here have I puppies 
(ugh!) for and nothing 


has happened. Carfield, 


walking 
months, 


Lads 


been 
four 


Lady 
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Meleombe, the Hassalls—none of them 
have called.” 

Ellice was pretty, after her fashion, 
and her figure was nice; she had a talk- 
ative nature, and could sustain a con- 
versation with spirit—but humor had 
been denied to her. George Richardson’s 
eyes ruffled up in a twinkle. 

at! pretty bad of them,” he declared, 
as they began to walk toward the house. 
“T’ve a good mind to send in a bill for 
puppy-biseuits to Lord Carfield, and so 
bring his wife to reason.” 

“Oh, if you’re going to be sarcastic—” 
pr tested Ellice, hotly. 

George disclaimed any intention of 
sareasm; he had noticed that his wife 
vas constitutionally unable to distin- 
guish between sarcasm and humor— 
levity, if you will. But he was conscious 
that he was properly rebuked for treating 
the matter with levity. It was an occa- 
sion for serious diseussion. He got rid 
of the dog—hound, that is—and followed 
Ellice to the drawing-room. She had 
divested herself of her hat, but still had 
the effect, he thought, of sitting at her 
own tea table like a visitor. She opened 
on him without ceremony. “I ean’t 
stand it, George. We must go.” 

This was the ultimatum, and it filled 
him with misgivings. In his mind’s eye 
he saw Ellice, as was her wont, mounting 
from stage to stage of emotional revolt 
against her circumstances, and he was 
dismayed. His means were limited, and 
he was in the middle of a novel. Besides, 
the place did suit him. He pondered. 
Perhaps it was selfish of him to look at 
t in that way. But, after all, it had 
been Ellice’s idea, and he had offered 
resistance of a sort, at any rate criticism. 
She was rattling on, apparently incensed 
at his silence. 

“Tt’s all very well for you. You have 
your work, and you enjoy talking to the 
villagers. I don’t. I am accustomed to 
something better. This is stagnation; I 
‘eel the mould growing over me. It’s no 
rood I can’t stand it.” 

“ There’s Mrs. Blenkinsop,” murmured 
George, weakly, “and old Weldon isn’t 
bad, and—” 

He had invited the thunder and he got 
it Mrs. Blenkinsop was third-rate. 
Old Weldon was of no account. “ It’s 
the second-rates I know—not one of the 


people who really matter, not one,” 
pronounced, with embittered empha 

“Young Beaman—” George ¥y 
have begun, but was snapped up. 

“Beaman! Where are the Beama: 
she demanded, in ringing aceents of » 
and a connection making in her fr 
brain, she turned upon him again. 
course it might have been differe: 
I knew how to ride. If you had 
had lessons for me, when you knev 
we were coming into this wildernes 

George Richardson discovered it 
time to act. If this went on, the 
would carry him away. He pulled 
self together and faced the situ: 
boldly. He put his teacup down 
crossed his legs. 

“We give hostages to fortune wh 
abandon town. I warned you of t 
he said. “ You are good enough t 
sider me a very clever fellow, my 
and I am disposed to agree with 
But it is a mistake to suppose that cle 
ness counts much in life.” 

“ What counts?’ she asked. 


“Various things—money, position, ad 


vertisement, but not cleverness. You 
me that you thought my book ///; 
was the most brilliant novel you had 1 
for years. (You have an admirab! 
erary taste, dear.) Now if you we 
go up to Cradley Park to Lord Car 
house-party assembled this coming S 
tember for partridge shooting, you 
find ears blank to J/lusion and my 
name. Possibly you might catch 
one’s attention. ‘Richardson? I! 
here? Is that the writin’ chap? N 
never read any, but I believe my si 
read one once. But, mind you, 
would be an extra well-informed 
They’re not interested in me or w! 
do. They buy my books, if they buy 
at all, as they buy groceries. You 
call on your grocer.” 

“Tt’s all shameful,” declared | 
simmering. 

“What I do obviously doesn’t « 
Books are produced, and so are g 
motor-cars. They couldn’t produ 
one of these. Why should they co: 
the person who produces books for + 
to buy as more important than thé 
sons who produce guns or motor 
In fact, the man who makes their gu 
more important than such as I. Hi: 
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THE FAIRFAX 


[They'll know his name and have her 
weet for him.” ging 


Then why did you bring me here?’ * The 
ided Ellice tragically. “We must pounds,” he had said. 
it once.” ists are well paid. 
this moment the maid announced comes regularly to church.” 


Mowbray, the Vicar’s wife, who ay 


nation of her dull and sober raiment. £200. 


’s face showed a perfunctory wel- voluntary 
_ but George bustled about in a way ment. 


was alien to his usual large de- ing 
tion. He proffered a chair, a cup but 
and a plate of cake To 


You must try this—Buzzard’s, you on genially: 


he explained, in a delicately in- 


te wav. Ellice was silent, wondering. there, 
Viear’s wife, uneasily eating Buz- arrange 
broached the object of her visit something 


characteristic tactlessness. It might Mrs. Mowbray looked doubtful. 


ased poor Ellice’s raw wounds had she 
this dull lady come for social ameni-  vario 
But she had not. Munching a _ of 
ird delicacy which she had not even acts, 


[rs. Richardson must have noticed the  ricals last year.” 
of the bells. No? Ellice was flat; Ellice’ 


had not recovered herself. But Mr. idea was good. 


ardson had, he professed, waiting their 


isly to know what their condition proval 
t be. They were badly hung, it combe 
d, and there were defects in two. criticised from church pews. 


Mr. Richardson (she appealed to 


w) noticed the tenor? Of course doubtful. 


Richardson had. That seemed to fair. 
it CASTE r for the Vicaress. Well, in 


Vicar was anxious to restore the bells _ telle 


‘cordance with the dignity of the “ Miss 
rch and its traditions. Lord Carfield up, deserting parish and bells and the nan 


been approached and was in cordial row 


ment—in fact, it need be no secret Miss Fairfax the actress?” 
his lordship was heading the sub- Her mind 
‘tion with twenty guineas. The total dernes 
vould be about two hundred pounds. nights 
d Mrs. Mowbray was shrewd and _ pleasures 


vhich he hated. saw 
Of course TI am willing to help with In 


ite,” he declared, choosing the word homed. 


as most Scripturally suitable for the about 


h 



























































Yet it would take, to be precis 
hed slowly, in all the righteous _five-pound 


Mowbray’s sigh was an 


stand and-deliver 


a dramatic performance, 


is attractions and accomplishments 


and there are the Meleombe girls,” 
vit or savoir faire to commend, she _ she suggested, still doubtfully. 
mbered her ordnance. they acted 


After all, clever men had 


George’s assent this time was 
‘I hardly designed a local af 

ae S ‘ . 
was thinking I might assist you 


Mowbray wok 


flashed over leagues of 
0 rare nights at the Euphrosyne, 


a round of dull duty, nights 
ess-like, if dull. She invitingly touched with as nearly delirious romance 
George Richardson beaming over as _ placid 


natures are capable of 
Richardson’s nod. 


a taxi, wrapped 
with fluffy things, 

‘But, my dear Mrs. Mowbray, it the Euphrosyne. 
take some trouble to raise that sum surged about her in the summer twilight 
ese hard times.” She remembered the block at Hyde Park 
e Viearess sighed unconsciously, for Corner, imperturbable 
e not debated this very point with Consti 
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he rain . darkness, and the lights of 
But what this strange 
business of George and Estelle Fairfax ? 

“It would be desirable, of course, that 
t should be educational,” proceeded her 


the street. was 


husband, leaning back in his chair with 
leisurely indulgent Was 
it possible that he saw Mrs. Mowbray’s 


and smile. 
face drop and change at that estimable 
ind ugly word ¢ 

“ Of course,” she murmured. 

What in the 
goodness did George mean ? 

“ Do you think, for example, Lord Car- 
field would lend his grounds for a pas- 


name of conscience and 


toral play?” 

* Oh!” Mrs. Mowbray 
“I’m sure he would. He's 
anxious to help. But what—” 

‘IT had an idea of As You Like It,” 
suggested George, offhand, and as though 
appealing to her judgment. 

Mrs. Mowbray only remembered Shake- 
speare dimly, but the name of the play 


brightened. 
always so 


sounded nice. 

“ The you know, the healthy 
open life of the woods, the exiled Duke’s 
pretty and all the pomp 


forests, 
court, girls, 
romance.’ 

The drab little Vicaress, moribund be- 
fore her time, brightened anew; her face 
flecked with color, and she smiled. 
“That would be said, still 
restricted as to the adjective. It is not 
that must be nice, 
but in attributes also. Meanwhile under- 
flare 
Oh, how clever 


was 
nice,” she 


only in conduct one 


standing went up in a through 
Ellice 
was George! 
the best. 

‘T think it would be simply splendid,” 


she de clare d. 


Richardson’s soul. 
Clever people always were 


‘T should hazard at a guess that you 
could raise fifty pounds easily by that 
means,” said George, reflectively, adding 
alter a moment’s punctuation: “ Of course 
Miss Fairfax would 
She would come at my invitation.” 

“ How kind of you!” said the 
Viearess. (Kind was kin to nice.) “ I’m 
sure Lord Carfield will give his consent.” 

‘It should be great fun,” speculated 
the plotter. “ Miss Fairfax, of 
as Rosalind. Have you seen her? 
amazing.” 

‘No-o.” Mrs. Mowbray’s negative was 
a diminuendo expressive of regret. 


make no charge. 


very 


course, 


She’s 


“The Miss Melcombes, Captain 
sall, Lady Carfield, I dare say. 
Miss Fairfax could leave that to 
Carfield and yourself.” 

So did the official visitation n 
strangely into a pleasant 
at which wonderfully 
were discussed. 


social ati 
mundane t!) 
George Richardson, 
see, alarmed and active, was now in < 
mand, with all the advantages of a li 
healthy, and unscrupulous imaginat 
The instant result was an improve: 
in the domestic atmosphere. Wit! 
admiration of literary 

his wife had underv 

tion of his tact—or tactics, if you 


George’s 
combined an 
She now perceived him to be a g 
of resource. 

“ But 


come ¢” 


get Estelle Fairf: 
she had asked that evening, 
the most alluring aspects of the pro 


had been He looked at 


can you 


canvassed. 
a little quizzically. 

“You know I knew her,” he said, ; 
a pause, 

“Yes, but I didn’t know you had k 
her so well as that,” was Ellice’s ren 
“I used to see a good deal of her 

Clayton was alive,” he said. 

His quizzical look altered as lh: 
garded her; but there was no sign: 
jealousy or even of suspicion in her 
titude. Indeed, there was, if she s! 
know all, no reason why there shoul: 
Later in-the evening, when his wif: 
in bed, Richardson made a draft 
letter which he sent the next d: 
Estelle Fairfax, running thus: 


Dear Potty, — Perhaps 
forgotten me. Some eight vears 
you vowed that you owed me somet!] 


you hi: 


Can you pay it now, or is it barr 
the Statute of Limitations? It is 
posed that a pastoral play, As You 
It, shall be produced in Lord Carf 


park here. If you could take the 
of Rosalind, I should feel you had 
than discharged your debt. The 
is, I believe. to buy bells or somet 
of the kind for a church. You 
Vm married. 
Yours sincerely, 
Georce RIcHarps: 


When he had finished he sat back, 
the aroma of a particularly nice ci 
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THE 


ring on his palate. He pushed aside 
able, conte mplate d the bookcase, and 

his lips He 
ing phases of Polly Fairfax’s life. 
had not 
that life. 
thought; but 
dis- 


unconsciously. was 
n, a composer of genius, 
the first to intervene in 
d eome third, he 
friend, had 
passion. At once he 
Polly 


endly, so amusing, so good-natured, 


n, his taken the 
ith rampant 
ized and adored; and was 
natural that it was impossible to 
her, or to bear a grudge against 
After all, Clayton was foredoomed 
He failed as a 
ecause he genius. Often 
Was it Polly’s fault that she 
him all 
She was always frank, 
the 


ex- 


own qualities. 

was a 
ot give only what and 
wanted ? 
and on 
The 


she 


as good-natured, 
sonable " 

that 
morals. 


pretty rea only 
ion ot he r was 

dual code of 

ght the connection would be better 
and Polly eut it, had 

d her. Clayton stormed, denied him, 
ve him, thanked him, and died, as 
tragical- 


had an 
George had 


whe n 


be remembered, somewhat 
Why should he condemn or 
Polly Fairfax, who had since float- 
into conspicuous fame? Was the 
n of Samaria before 
thought of Polly 
or ought to one 
ng mental 
graph he had lately seen respecting 
Estelle Fairfax the famous 
r Graham Gordon, George Richard- 
gave up the problem and went to bed. 


even 


condemned, 
whom, after all, 
blush? With 


glance at a newspaper 


and 


answer came after a delay of 


liv s 


DEAR Quixote,—I dare say you've 

stouter, but then you were always 

Yes, I'll Write it off 

I was going to Harrogate 

but I'll come to you if 
Is she pretty ¢ 


Pou.y. 


come. 


in August, 


name the day. 


is letter opportunely arrived an hour 
two before Mrs. excited 
was vestige of 


Mowbray’s 


(Jone now every 
the sallow face 
kened over the emotional storm be- 
Lady Carfield was delighted at the 
If Miss Estelle Fairfax could be 


red (“and we look upon you to ar- 


ficial manner; 


FAIRFAX 


COMEDY. 


that.” 

Cartield 
“ the 
for 
artield 


range 
Lord 


the Vicaress), 
willingly give 


interjected 
would his 
explained the 

pertormance ; 
she had 
the question of the actors and actresses 
Cartield thought that Miss Mel- 
combe might play Audrey, but she (Mrs. 
Mowbray) thought that the part of Celia 

ight to be entrusted to Lady Carfield. 
From the conversation it was evident that 
the two had resuming ac- 
Shakespe are the 
Ellice, having the news 
consent, the 
Mow- 
bray and she exchanged and interchanged 
had the 
He deserved his comfortable pipe 
Park it is 
overhear a conversation 
has taken place. Lady 
Carfield, a fluffy, flighty thing, carries 
the news to her husband, blond and forty- 
odd, with great white teeth, and his roots 


wild garden,” 
the 
and 


and Lady 


already gone into 


Lady 


ladies been 
with 
Forest of Arden. 

of Miss Fairfax’s 
conduit of its conveyance, and Mrs 


quaintance and 


was now 


views. George started engine. 


Meanwhile up in Cradley 
permissible to 


which already 


in solid duties and practical pleasure Ss. 

“ Mrs. 
will lend the place for a pastoral play.” 
His lordship grunts. “ You see, 
they’re going to Estell 

“ What !” his 
Mowbray !” 

‘No; it’s 
heard had taken 
he?” 


on’s prophecy vindicated! 


Mowbray wants to know if we 


de ar, 
Fairfax.” 
lordship. “ Mrs. 


get 


cries 


those people we 
Place. 


George 


some one 


Holt 


So was 


He writes, 
Richard- 
“ Harrison ? 


doesn’t 


No, Richardson,” Lady Carfield amended 
her guess, 

“Oh!” 
very substantial 
plated. He 


at the house of the Home Secretary : whose 


Lord Carfield, as became a 
British person, 


had once met Estelle Fairfax 


contem- 


wife was “smart,” and wrote bad plays. 
He remembered her then 
and he had always 
and her figure. 

‘If she'll come, by 


write 


as enlivening, 
her 


admired acting 
Better 


lord- 


all means. 


and ask her down,” said his 
ship. 
That 


triumph; 


was Ellice Richardson’s | first 

and it what made her 
re alize to the full the beauty of George’s 
For Miss Fairfax, appealed 
one of Lady 
sheets of note-paper, excused herself on 
the ground that 


Mr and Mrs. Richardson. 


was 


manceuvre. 


to in Carfield’s scented 
stay with 


Polly Fair- 


she was to 
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fax dropped this item into a hasty letter 
fixing her date, and Ellice glowed. Next 
day it also dribbled down from Cartield 
‘Towers through Mrs. Mowbray. That is, 
Mrs. Mowbray did not know that the 
Countess had invited Miss Fairfax, but 
she heard from the Countess that Miss 
lairfax was to stay with the Richardsons. 
It was certain now that the Carfields 
knew of the existence of the Richardsons. 
Indeed, it was no longer possible for any 
one in the neighborhood to profess ig- 
norance now. The idea of the pastoral 
play had set the heather afire. In an 
expiring season it had aroused enthu- 
siasm. Captain Hassall, the Meleombe 
girls, and Lady Carfield were in constant 


communication with one another. They 
had decided the precise theatre for the 
occasion in a little glade, a clearing em- 


bowered in rising heights of wood as it 
were the upper cloths of a stage. Ellice, 
receiving news of this state of commotion, 
withered: it seemed that she had counted 
her chickens too soon. It was not until 
Estelle Fairfax arrived that a restitution 
of the balance took place. 

Mrs. Richardson accompanied Estelle 
Fairfax to Cradley Park on a broiling 
afternoon. “I thought we’d better get 
to close quarters at once, Lady Carfield,” 
said the actress. ‘* So I got Mrs. Richard- 
son to bring me up.” 

Lady Carfield acknowledged Ellice with 
an amiable smile. “ We have been doing 
ever so much,” she declared, eagerly. 
“But we do want your assistance. I’m 
so glad you’ve come at. last.” 

Polly Fairfax took off her gloves, dis- 
covering pretty hands that were ringless. 
Ellice, mechanically noting this, was 
vaguely disturbed by the recollection of 
a newspaper paragraph some years back 
mentioning Miss Fairfax’s marriage at 
a registrar's office. This popular lady 
was bright of face, instinct with vitality, 
of an exceedingly shapely form, and 
possessed a most divine smile. She was 
somewhere about six-and-thirty. 

‘ Now tell me ¢ xactly,” she commanded 
Lady Carfield. She threw herself into 
the breach like a regiment, inspected the 
glade and approved it, suggested a few 
alterations in the cast, solved the ques- 
tion of costume that had been so baffling 
with a graceful gesture of her hand. 

“Don’t bother T ean fix that. sur- 


bage will send me his wardrobe from 

Royal. It cost a mint of mone; 

played Rosalind there, you know.” 
Of course Lady Carfield knew. 


she not seen Miss Fairfax in the p: 


She flew into fresh excitement, discu 
questions with zest, and clasped E 
Richardson’s hand warmly in parting 

“You'll come to lunch and we'll 
into it all to-morrow. T'll get sonx 
them here,” she ealled out, eestatic 
“ Mrs. Richardson, bring her to lunch 

Never had Ellice been so fluttere: 
by this display of friendliness. 
iuneh succeeded. Miss Fairfax rel 
bered the occasion when she had met | 
Carfield, and reminded him of a 
ticism he had let -fall. His lord 
smiled and bridled; he was even 
missive in hearing that he had beer 
down for the Duke. 

“T've never acted. I’m as stiff 
prop, but if you want me—” | 

They did. “Such a lark!” Polly | 
fax confided under the rose that 
to George Richardson. “It will b 
funniest pastoral I ever played 
Heaven send us fine weather so as 
to put the comedy out! There’s Car 
himself, a veritable Duke; Lady Cai 
as Celia. Ye gods, a colorless blond 
would like to dare and pretends 
knows things, and would shy at a 1 
shadow on the foot-path! There 
girl—Sir James some one’s daught: 

“ Meleombe,” suggested George. 

“ That was it—with a walk like a 
maid, and bony hands. She’s to 
Phebe, and it goes to my heart | 


cast her for the wench Audrey. It s 


she’s the best lady rider to hound 
these parts. Save my waist-line I s! 
think so! But the girl who takes 
drey—it doesn’t matter what her na 

-is rather pretty in a rustic way 

no—Cork—oh, it doesn’t signify.” 

“My dear Polly.” said the a 
“Tn a rustic way! Don’t you know 
this young lady is probably, from 
description, the Hon. Helen Colcl 
of one of our oldest families, and h 
an heiress of weight?” 

“Ts she?’ said Polly Fairfax; 
then, clearly without heeding, burst 
laughter. “Oh, I forgot my warn 
mirer, Captain Hassall. As well 
out Hamlet as that Orlando.” 
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THE 
ge reflected. “% believe I’ve 
rd Ellice He is a 
rting man with a sporting wife.” 

‘His wife is as plain as a pikestaff, 
Hassall’s a 
one of the real lady-killers. [I’m 
ew victim.” 
this 


had retired. 


speak of him. 


has a wonderful figure. 


El- 


day had been one 


occasion, you understand, 
The 
of satisfaction, and she had retired 
The 
combe girls had been civil, and Mrs. 
all tolerant; Lady Carfield had been 
lial, meeting her as though old friends 
and Miss Colelough had been ami- 
and interested. She was a distinct- 
easant and unaffected girl, and that 


nv, felix opportunitate somnt. 


| pleased Ellice almost more than any- 
She had almost forgotten such 

as Major Weldon and the Blenkin- 
and, alas! she had quite forgotten 
source and fount of her present 
Mrs. 


e rehearsals in 


in- 
Mowbray. 
the park 


ation, 
were an 


71Y 


ing success, if the entertainment of 
, 


Miss Fair- 
inspired them with life, blew into 
m the breath of enthusiasm. Her very 
pearance on the scene infused sparkle 
it. She amused herself. Captain 
ssall trailed after her, the model of 
Juan, under the very range of his 
’s hard He cooed in corners, 
nged her flounces, thrilled when she 
a careless his arm. He 
tted like a bantam on the road to con- 
Polly Fairfax was, as she always 
off the stage, no actress, but herself, 
wilful, frank, selfish, good-natured 
unpretentious self. In her dainty 
st costume at the dress rehearsal she 
noned into the dignified Sir James 
and first shocked and then 
rmed him by exclaiming in a merry 
d: “My dear man, where did I hit 
? Let me rub the place; do.” 
a word, Polly Fairfax was natural 
the top of her bent, and 
s in these days that individuality is 
nly thing that counts, 
riminal or apostle. If your individ- 
be invented for you by the public 


ormers be considered. 


per 


eyes. 


hand on 


\s 


combe, 


every one 


whether you 


so much the more to your advan- 
But it is only aecidents of birth, 
Ith, or favor of the gods that accom- 

? | . a . 
sh this. Was there ever a wiser sum- 
of human affairs than that saying: 


FAIRFAX 


COMEDY. 
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‘Some are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and others have great- 
ness thrust upon them.” 


men 


Lord Carfield was born great, and he 
played the exiled Duke quite handsome- 
ly. For the part of Jacques was found 
that elegant and promising meinber of 
Parliament, Silvester Merrill, 
written a book of essays and a book of 
will the 
surface of his party and be in the Gov- 
He eut a pretty figure 
and aroused sore feeling in the heart of 
Orlando. Lord Arthur Vallings, 
had the soul of a wmusic- hall 
ce mique, 
but 


who has 


verses, and some day rise to 


ernment. very 
who 
lion 
Touchstone with gusto, 
Touchstone much edited. It 
between Lord Arthur and Miss Fairfax 
that the play began to “go.” At the 
dress rehearsal evi rybody played up mag- 
Ellice in a 


plaved 


was 


nificently. pretty summer 
gown was installed among the privileged 
spectators; to one side of her Mrs. Bea- 
the Lady Meleombe. 


George Richardson, who for the first time 


man, on other 
visited the scene, on the express invita- 
tion of Lady Carfield, wandered about 
examining people and effects with a 
critical eye. It was he who marked the 
flash in Mrs. Hassall’s eve when Orlando 
cried out with an overplus of emotion: 

“ What these 
upon my tongue!” 

As a matter of fact, it was just that 
which stirred Mrs. 
She was 


passion hangs weights 


Hassall’s tongue to 


action. good- 
looking man, and had long been aware of 
it If she that Miss Fairfax 
found his attentions tiresome at last and 
much preferred Lord Arthur’s frank vul- 


garity, it made 


married to a 


realized 


She began 
that 
night, when Miss Fairfax and her hostess 
had retreated after a 
methodical meal to th« 
Place. She shot her 
blunt acidity of 
the 
brown,” so to speak. 


no difference. 
feminine operations at ten o’clock 
merry and un- 
shelter of Holt 
the 
into 
the 
No men were pres- 


remarks with 


her te mperament 


general company—“ firing into 


the oecasion being strictly feline. 


Miss 


ent, 
‘T wonder what became of Fair- 

fax’s last husband ?” 
Lady Carfield stared. 


asked, vaguely. 


“Which?” she 
‘T don’t know his number. The actor, 
wasn’t it, whom she married two or three 


years ago. One never hears of him now.” 
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“Perhaps he’s dead,” suggested Lady 
Carfield, who saw no particular point of 
interest in the problem. The men were 
playing billiards or smoking. 

“Ts the other one dead—the musician, 
you know?” inquired Mrs. Hassall, with 
deadly equanimity. 

“What other What do 
mean ?” retorted Lady Carfield. 

“Of course Colonel Le Maille doesn’t 
count,” pursued Mrs. Hassall, recrossing 
her legs deliberately. 

“Who’s Colonel Le 
Lady Meleombe. 

Probably Mrs. Hassall weleomed a 
visible “Oh, the man in the 
Guards, don’t you remember?” she said, 
turning slightly toward her interlocutor. 
“ Tle afterward that 
filibustering raid.” 

Lady Meleombe was of an age to re- 
member and had tolerant notions. She 
was the nearest approach to the grande 
dame Cradley could produce. 

“Of course,” she assented. “ He 
vastly épris, wasn’t he?” 

“Poor Mrs. Le Maille!” breathed Mrs. 
Hassall. 

The attention of the girls in the room 
Mrs. listened, 
alert, anxious, and 


one ¢ you 


Maille?” 


asked 


target. 


was coneerned in 


was 


was obvious. Mowbray 
instant. 


“T believe Miss Fairfax was first mar- 


ried at eighteen,” said Mrs. Hassall, at 
field work. 

‘Yes. What ashame!” said Lady Car- 
field. “TI don’t wonder, poor thing 


Mrs. Hassall hadn’t expected or want- 
ed this. 

“Olayton was supposed to be the man 
she really cared for,” interrupted. 
“You remember Clayton’s tragic death?” 

She fastened her glance on Lady Car- 
field, who moved uneasily. 

“That’s all ancient history,” she said. 

“Clayton was a 


she 


genius,” remarked 
Lady Melcombe. “ Lord Winterborough 
told that Estelle Fairfax 
him with his second Symphony.” 
“She left him,” Mrs. 
sall, defiantly. 
‘My dear, you can’t judge people like 
that,” demurred Lady Carfield. 
‘Nothing was ever proved,” protested 
Mrs. Beaman. 
= Codes, 
Lady Carfield, vaguely. 
“She goes everywhere,” 


me inspired 


Has- 


declared 


you see, are different,” said 


remarked the 
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grande dame. The girls showed incr 
ing interest, and Mrs. Mowbray lo 
from one speaker to another. Mrs. H 
sall’s desperate hard eye alighted on 
and invited her in. 

“What do you think, Mrs. Mowbra 

“T—” she hesitated. “Oh, I tl 
Lady Carfield’s right. Of course wi 
told not to judge.” 

It was Mrs. Hassall’s last gamble 
the dice; she had failed, and recog: 
it. She rose, the fineness of her fig 
emphasizing her plain face and uns) 
pathetic eyes. “I don’t mind mys 
I’m quite broad-minded,” said she. “ ] 
where there are young people about 
Her gaze swept over the three girls, 
she didn’t finish. In fact, she went 
on that. 

“What on earth did she mean 
all that?’ inquired Miss Colelo 
wrinkling her brows in a puzzled 
“ What has Miss Fairfax—” 

“Oh, it’s all rubbish,” said Lady ( 
field, hastily; and so the 
ended. 

At the actual performance Ellic: 
George occupied seats of honor bet 
the Meleombes and the Beamans, 
in attendance; and the old maids of 
district, devoted to church and 
works, sat in state in order to do | 
to Shakespeare and augment the | 
Fund. The Vicar was present, offici 
certifying, as it were, an atmospher 
sanctity, and Mrs. Mowbray renewed 
stolen joys of liberty and worldliness 

“T have enjoyed myself, but it’s r 
ed a limit,” murmured Polly Fairfa: 
George’s ear after the play. “ Hassall | 
become an emphatic nuisance. He o 
to know there are hundreds of him | 
ing about any theatre. But your | 
Arthur’s a dear.” 


George 


privates 





disclaimed any propri: 
rights in Lord Arthur; but she pai 
heed. Lord Arthur called for her 
his car next morning, and she depar 
as informally as she had come. 
“Tle’s going to drive me up to t 
she imparted to George. “ Kiss your] 
forme. She quite passes. I’ve got to 
Rayner to-night before I go to I! 
burg. No, my dear man, I enjoyed it 
She took her seat, just as Ellice |! 
ried up, and waved gayly to both. | 
Arthur was most friendly, and th 
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combe told “Oh,” said | 

t that chap thinking : 4 
bad chap. said.” 

th any one “What was tl 

d Ellice’s maid brought in 


thin 


is eves twinkling. 


d said so frankly. All this was pened the letters 
tisfactory. But the little comedy “Tt was,” he said, s 
t fizzle out quite so tamely. Ws “to the etfect tha 
set ts conclusion that same ev v ius things don’t mu 
In the afternoon Ellice in tailor “Well, of course. the 
costume disappeared, and returned lice, abstractedly, as sh 
n hour before dinner, coming upon “ George dear, Lady Mi: 
band as he sat at work. ten asking s to i 
George, isn’t it great? Bob Beaman We shall be able to mai 
ing to teach me to ride, and Mr we?” she asked, ealn 
man is lending me a horse.” “Tl look up my ¢ 
fe looked up indulgently. “ My dear think so,” he said. h 
ew you only had to get to quarters Of course said Elli 
them all.” after a tin paus ‘ 
later that night he was free to more exclusive than t 
The Bitter Thing 
BY MARGARET ROOT GARVIN 
F ver hard, my Heart, for toiling through, 
This Land-of-Lonely-Things! 
No league were long, could she be nig 
lo share thy wanderings; 
Yet wouldst thou have her here—footsore— 
Who hath the wont of wings? 
So long thy shelter was her lov 
Tis bleak and sore Tt iM 
The buffet of wnkindly winds, 
Yet, though they heat on thee, 
Give thanks, my Heart, that she is cloaké 
From all ineclemenecy! 
But when throngh fairer valley-wavs 
Sometimes thy paths deploy: 
Scme rainbow comes to span the storm, 
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Enemies 


BY CALVIN 


ITH my arms stretched out I 

as pritty near as wide as 

Devil’s Lane, which ran_ be- 

tween old Darrow’s farm and our own; 

and by standin’ in the middle of it 

could have touched the rough stone walls 
on both sides. 

But I hadn’t lost anything in such a 
place, where you git thistles in your feet 
and burs in your hair, and your dress 
was tore every time you thought some- 
thin’ was ecre¢ pin’ up. 

I’d made up my mind not to tear my 
dress any more that day, so I walked on 
top of our own rickety spite wall, which 
Gran’pa had built jist to keep old Dar- 
row from havin’ the highest one on the 
opposite side o’ the Lane. These walls 
had been put up when they'd quarrelled 
and gone to law over that long, crooked 
strip 0’ land before I was born. I spoke 
politely to the old imp hidin’ in the 
bushes, for on this mornin’ I was goin’ 
down to keep an inimy from passin’ along 
the turnpike, and needed him to back me 
up. Then the weeds stirred so that I fell 
off the wall and tore my dress anyhow. 

There was no use feelin’ sorry when I 
couldn’t tell which tear it was, so I went 
on to the foot o’ the lane, where soon I 
could hear the clang of big iron hoofs 

trikin’ the flinty places. It was my 
inimy comin’; and he was one worth hav- 
in’, bein’ alwavs mad; though whether 
folks said he ate fire or only spit it I 
Torget now. 

Gallopin’ up to the Lane, he swung off 
his big black charger, and throwin’ the 
bridle over his arm, started to walk past 
our place, lookin’ neither right ner left. 

“ Stan’ there!” I said, peepin’ through 
2 cranny in the wall. “ Frien’ or inimy ?”’ 

He frowned and answered, “ Frien’,” 
but I knew better. 

“ What’s the byword?” T asked. 

He thought a minute, and then seein’ 
my tousled head over the top o’ the wall, 
said, “ Sally Moore is the word.” 


JOHNSTON 


“No: my name was good onl 
vistiday,” I told him. “ You’r 
inimy.” 

He led the charger close up, and lo 
down at me with his black eves and |} 
lean face, laid on the wall a red ay 
from his own blue-grass farm. 

“ What’s the word?” he asked, kn 
I wouldn’t let him by till he had it. 

“ Tnimies,” I answered. “ You ean | 
on now,” and eallin’ out “ Inimies,’ 
jumped on the black horse, which re: 
almos’ straight up with him. The 
galloped away without another word, 
he was on old Darrow’s side o’ the f 
over Devil’s Lane, so we eouldn’t 
together, and it wouldn’t have been | 


er’ble to take a apple from him exc 


as a bribe. 
When I went back to the house mu 


in’ the apple, I found Gran’pa standin’ 


the barn where we used to keep hor 
a cow, and the goat, before we 
on the ragged edge. Then they woul 
keep any longer, except the goat, wh 
waitin’ for somethin’ to turn up, and 
now on the raggedest edge of any of 

Gran’pa stopped pickin’ at som 
rusty ploughs and harrows, which lay 
the ground like animal skeletons 
their claws broke from tryin’ to ser 
in our old farm, and said he must 
to court. The Devil’s Lane cas 
up agin. 

So, after ’while, though the road 
dusty, he put on his best coat, instea 
the other one, which would have left 
window open, and I started with hi 
rest my feet along the road after wal 
on our farm. 

It wasn’t far into town, and w 
soon at the court-house, where a cr 


o’ men were standin’ with their hor 
hitched to the racks. Some of ’em d 


up to us, and when old Darrow cam: 


walkin’ as we'd done, others gather 
around him, and the two parties st 
eyin’ each other and grumblin’ e' 





My he 


voi 








ENE 


hile. Then the crier opened 





d everybody pushed each oth- 
ide 
| stood talkin’ to th lawyer, 
time came out to the house t 
much we had left, and old Dar 
ve r six paces away I heard 
( alled, ther as a mutte! 
il’s Lane, and then everything 
still that the squirrels be- 
ldin’ in the trees o° the court- 
are 
it once Gran’pa cried out in a loud 
to the whisperin’ of his lawyer: 


rights; nothin’ less. 


| ‘ 


| earried this case up and down the 


ve m\ 


twenty years, to give up to that 
took two quick steps toward Dar- 
lraggin’ me after him: and his 
hig Maj r Felix, was behin’ his 
der. ‘Never; we'll have justice 


he bellowed 

eral men pressed up to Darrow, the 
be} 

high 


in’ inimy, who raised his 


m\ 
in the air. 

Felix,” he said, 
out of his eves 


Mr. Danton!” 
heart beat quick at their strange, 


vet justice, 


did spit fire, 


\\ | 


wenever you like ’ 


oices, and I thought how lean and 
d and weak the two old men looked 

ring o’ big fierce-eyed fellows. 
they were not in the least afraid, 


traightened up to stare at each other. 
Ther Il be in side 0’ 
’s Lane,” said my gran’father. “ To 
last ditch against you, sir.” 


no breach my 


(o the erave,” answered old Darrow, 
their faded-out eyes flashed new 
right 

saw Major Felix and my inimy, 


push back the crowd, their faces 

1 to somethin’ black and wicked: 
afraid of bein’ trampled down to the 
I ste pped into the only clear space. 
appened to be right between ’em, and 
men stared at me as if surprised. 
after standin’ silent a minute, they 


d outside with their frien’s, and soon 


ld hear ’em all ridin’ their horses 
4 town. 

Vhen we two walked home, T thought 
‘pa stumbled a good deal. and he 


tremblin’, too, which somethin’ 


ever did when his inimy Darrow was 


At home, he sat all 


was 


rht. afternoon 


MIES. 6 
sunshine of the porch, with the 
dust still coverin’ his face, till I wiped 
j way with a clot! I} he smiled 
it me and said: 
‘T reck that lawyer will sell p 
he wants me to arop the case just 
ecause | haven’t any more money But 
ell fight on against Darrow som 
‘'t we, Sally ?” 

I nodded. lo the grave I told 
hit “ Didn’t vou all used to be frie 
I ; ( 1 then. 

Gran’pa took his hand off my hair and 
scowled “Don’t ever speak o’ that 
iin,” he said: and goin’ down into the 
field, he put whatever rocks he could lift 
on top of his spite wall, to make it still 


higher than Darrow’s 


That evenin’ after supper Gran’pa lit 


the lantern and took me to the top o’ 
the stairs, ’ecause I might as well hav 
the comp’ny o’ the light when it had 

burn anyway. He sat on the top 
step, till [ called, “I’m = almos’ asleep 
now ” then he went down soft-footed 


with the lantern. 

But I couldn’t sleep, and lay listenin’ 
to the wind whir under the old curled-up 
shi 


ingles, and to Gran’pa, who sometimes 


muttered down-stairs to dead and gon 
folks that came back like moths to his 


J was thinkin’ of bein’ sold up, 
a 


lantern. 
which he’d ixplained meant. that aue 
tioneer would come to shout that our 
things and that 


-trangers and lie ull 


worth much, 


ild take ’em in, 


wasn’t 


wo 


der the curled-up shingles at night, ’stead 
o him and m 

‘Stull, we got sich a little bit, we can 
afford to lose at least all of it, and fight 


old Darrow to the grave,” I thought. 

Then T got out o’ bed and felt my 
abo the dark: 
for I'd been playin’ with my outfit a good 
vhil thonght I’d rather tell 
ood-by I eouldn’t look on. 
I goin’ ti the 
mother’d left behind to me, and my own 
under the hammer with the 
needed money, and I 
inimy would be glad to bid me 


was 
it, touchin’ evervthing in 
’em 
0” 


e, and ( 


when 


was » send things 


course 


playthings, 
All 


my 


rest. we was 
knew 
out of ’em. 

Nex’ mornin’ T tied up n 


a red ribbon. which looks bright 


w hair with 


against 


coal black, and movin’ out o’ house 
and home, loaded mys belongin’s in my 
vagcl Once Td had all this waggin, 





( 
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but now there wasn’t any tongue to speak 
of, and the wheels had to stump along 
on spokes. I hitched the goat to it with 
strings, and led him to the turnpike. 
When my inimy came along without 
the byword, I said, “You can’t go 
chargin’ past here like that.” 
“ What’s the word?’ he asked 


‘So] 


old up,” I told him. He looked sur- 
prised, and we spoke another word for 
the first time. 

‘Where did vou hear that ?” 

I told him, and then ixplained that I 
vas goin’ to hold my auction first. 
“ Here they all are,” I said, showin’ him 
the things. “Anybody can buy ’em, 
though o’ course I’d rather see a inimy 
take ’em away.” 

After a minute he raised his horse right 
over our wall and looked at my outfit. 
Then he swept his eye along Devil’s Lane, 
and with a sudden scowl rode quickly 
half-way up the hill which rose between 
is and the house. Slowly he looked from 
old Darrow’s farm to ours, thinkin’ how 
pore they were besides his own blue-grass 
place up the valley, and walkin’ his horse 
back and forth. 

I'd been so surprised at his doin’ this 
that for a minute I couldn’t move; then 
I ran toward him and stood in front of 
the horse with my arms stretched out. 
It’s a bad sign to have a inimy nosin’ 
around your place, whether there’s any- 
thing there for him to find out or not. 

“Do you dare jump your horse over 
our wall? This is no frien’s place for 
you,” I told him. 

Without a word he rode down the 
hill, with me walkin’ beside him. I'd 
taken the apple he’d paid to get past, 
but now I wouldn’t keep it, for he’d 
come into our place only because nobody 
but me was there for him to ride over. 
1 eouldn’t throw the apple down—he was- 
n’t that kind of inimy—so I put it back 
on the wall. 

“ There,” I went on, as he didn’t an- 
swer; “vou ean take some other road 
after this.” 

He was always hard and black-lookin’, 
but now he seemed like a picture in my 
old war book, with a cloud o’ fightin’ 
armies and sword blades whirlin’ around 
him. He looked at me steadily. “ This 
old quarrel’s lined up at last,” he said, 
as if to himself. 


That hard stare made me believ: 
was despisin’ me for my bare feet 
best dress. I wasn’t ashamed of ’em, 
I remember the tears came into my « 

“Tf Major Felix was here, you w 
n’t dare come into our place,” I sa 

He answered quickly: “ Tell hi: 
meet me here to-morrow mornin’ 
must have two people to bid at a 
tion—and tell nobody else. Will 
promise this?” 

“Yes,” I said, for I could catch a 
on a waggin up to Major Felix’s f: 
He took another sneer at my thing: 
the apple on the wall, and then at m 

*‘You’re a good inimy, like all 
Moores were before you,” he said; 
takin’ his horse over the wall, he gal 
back the way he’d come, for ’'d ma 
plain that he couldn’t go past our 
any more. 

On the first waggin which went 
rode up to Major Felix’s, and told 
where he could meet Danton next 
He seemed puzzled for a minute, 
then he asked: 

“Did Danton send you to m«e 
this ?” 

I answered that we were goin’ to 
a auction, and that Danton was « 
to bid in the things as an inimy. 
Major gritted his teeth. 

‘T heard about your misfortun 
day for the first time,” he said, “a 
Danton don’t show more judgment 
to go there, he’s liable to git somet 
he don’t bid for.” 

When I reached home I found a 
who had ridden out from town to |! 
some papers; after he’d gone, Gr: 
said: “I reckon all this will go or 
block now: here’s the notice. But 
have that Devil’s Lane yet, or kno 
reason why.” 

©’ course he and I didn’t mind | 
that old bramble patch of a farm, 
we didn’t hide this from each oth 
bit; what we did want was Devil’s | 
and we was goin’ to have it. But 


while I noticed that Gran’pa was walk 


around touchin’ things just as | 
done-—he seemed to be doin’ it in 


dark, too—and comin’ on me sudd 


he raised his hand and peered int: 
face in a blind kind o’ way. I was at 
he was goin’ to touch me good-by. 
leave me behin’ with the other wor 
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say. 
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I lay 
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ENEMIES. 


‘em | 
just re- 


es, but he saw which one of 


time, and asked, as if 


led of it. 
liow many dresses you got, Sally ?” 


best one Sas I answere ad: ** the gz od 


i ie 
and the better one are wore out, 
Is there anything you want?” 

eve I had thought o’ some little 
g, and o’ eourse I might have asked 


old Gran’pa for anything in the 


But I looked at 


% me membe r 


a while, and 


I'd 


him 
just what it 
ted at that minute. 


He said, “ You're 


was 


frien’; that’s 


a good 


< 1 are .”’ and passed on. 

Three or four times that afternoon 
t down to look at the apple on the 
and once I sat down in the dust, 
rin’ my-knees in my arms and rock- 
and fro. I happened to think, too, 

red ribbon, which nobody else had 

e. This would make anybody feel 


ble forlorn, and when Billy seemed 


him be hind 


+ 


it from me, ] drove 


barn with a stick, where Gran’pa 
dn’t see him. 
[his ain’t any time for your jaw 
hang,” I told him; “ we'll git Devil’s 
ane, anyway, won’t we, even if this old 
does go on a block?” and I was 
near givin’ him somethin’ to look 


rry for with the stick. 
Then I got all outfit around me, 
1 couldn’t do after to-morrow any 
when the furnitur full 
which used to come there in 
ther’s old times, ] 
\s they eouldn’t get out o’ 
thout disappearin’, I 
le around among ’em. 
After ] sure the party had gone 
ff well enough, I walked in to supper, 
iere Gran’pa and I didn’t have much 
say. For words broke in two in the 
ddle, the lantern flickered in a sickly 
y, and swarms o’ silent inimies seemed 
reepin’ into the house till the rickety 
tairs and floors groaned under ’em. 
I lay awake in 
} 


my 


re, and 


was 
pany 
entertained ‘em. 
their places 
had to pass the 


was 


my room after Gran’pa 
gone down-stairs with the light, and 
ondered that inimies eame hauntin’ like 
osts, and whether red did leok seo very 
ell against coal-black hair. Then, 
ough it was so dark, I could see that 
an Danton ridin’ up and down our field 


the sun, and glarin’ across the walls 


565 
© Devil’s Lane. I'd been in tronblk over 
this all afternoon in an uncertain way, 


it here, 
inderstan’ 


deep in the night, I began to 
the look in 
He'd been huntin’ a secret. 
I erept ou 


his fiery, spyin’ 


eves, 


t o bed and down the stairs 


t Gran’pa’s room; there he stopped 
valkin’ back and forth, to stare at me, 
and he held the lantern up close, for in 
that dim light I was as dingy as th 
other ghosts. 

‘If I was you, I wouldn’t mutter any 
to-night,” I told him. 

Ile leaned forward to look into my 


face. “What is it?’ he whispered, as 
I'd come walkin’ in my sleep and 
he was atraid of wakin’ me before | 


co ild answer. 

“Danton rode his horse up and down 
our field, and spied across Devil’s Lane 
this mornin’.” 

He twisted his lean hands loge ther and 
thought. Then foldin’ his arm around 
my shoulder, Gran’pa led me to the sofa, 
and old 


went 


tuckin’ a robe around me, he 
away. 

[ listened to the seconds marchin’ past, 
as the hours unwound the clock; a mouse 
came out to play on the floor by himself. 
Once he’d had playmates, but folks about 


to be sold up couldn’t support so many, 


and how he played alone like me. A 
little star shone through the glass part 
of the window, above the coat, and as ] 


watched it the clock stopped tickin’, the 
, and a heavy 
stumblin’ shook the ground outside. 


Another time I'd have like 


mouse listened and ran away 


done the 


mouse or the cloek, but the dim way 0 
the night, and Gran’pa’s starin’ at me 
onee and stealin’ away, made me feel dif- 
ferent from what I used to be by day. 
So I went to the window pretty soon, with 
the old robe wrapped around me, and 


peepin’ through the blinds, saw a giant 
shadow, black and still in the starlight. 

Openin’ the shutters, I told it, “ You 
look this house if 
we don’t keep any secrets here.” 

Mv inimy rode the blaek horse slowly 
to the window, like a ghost comin’ to 
a ghost for the password down a lone- 
some road. 

“Old Moore?” 


ean come into you 


want to; 


he asked, in his deep 


voice, at last. 
“ Gone,” I answered. 
We were still for a minute; then the 
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horse shied so wildly that my inimy 
swayed in his saddle, and a man seemed 
to rise from the ground between us. 

his man said fiercely, “ Do you ride 
ip in the night to settle quarrels through 
a window!” It was Major Felix, and he 
held a pistol in his hand. 

Without a word, Danton swung to the 
ground and let his horse stray out among 
the trees. Then he walked across the 
porch and down the hall till he came 
into the room where I was; and Major 
Felix growled at his heels, though he’d 
sut the pistol away. 

My inimy looked at us, and his eyes 
seemed glowin’ through a fire. He said 
we would have the auction now, and takin’ 
out the outfit I'd piled in the corner, he 
bid five hundred dollars for half of ’em. 

I sat on the couch with the robe around 
me, and though nothin’ seemed very real, 
I said | guessed he could have ‘em, be- 
cause I didn’t want him to know how 
yauch more I eared for *em than that. 

Then the Major cried out that this 
was all triflin’, and I felt as if eryin’ in 
my sleep; it didn’t seem triflin’ to me, 
when all the things I’d been raised a part 
of had to be sold up. 

“T’ll throw in the goat.” I said, though 
Billy was so threadbare now that he 
seemed almos’ one of us, and I knew how 
wounded he’d feel after stickin’ the way 
he had. 

“Moore won’t take such money.” said 
the Major: “and though you'd like to 
have these things and tell the story on 
the old man 

“He'll take it.’ answered my inimy;: 
‘T tell you old Moore is disgraced al- 
ready. Four hundred for the other half.” 

The Major was so mad he forgot 
himself, or else he wouldn't be outbid 
by Danton. 

“Five hundred.” he shouted, which 
was just what my inimy had bid for the 
other lot. 

“Then silence.” said Danton, “and 
wait. That’s all I ask.” 

They were perfec’ly still after that, 
while I could only lock at my old play- 
things which had gone over to the inimy. 

The seconds began to march agin; the 
mouse came out to listen, and then some 
one walked up the hall. 

“ All’s well,” he called; “ there’s nobody 


here,” and Gran’pa came into the room. 


What went on from that minute is n 
plain to me than anything else 
ever happened. 

As Gran’pa’s eyes got used to the 
a seared look came over his face a1 
gave a quick gasp. Ie turned as 
go back into the hall, but he was so 
steady that he had to take hold 
chair, which he sunk into, inch by in 

‘Nobody there, Davvy?” calle 
voice; “then we've kep’ our seers 
the very end.” 

The man who came inside at this 
vered a little when he saw the dim 
by the candle’s light. Then his eve 
gan to glare, and he moved along 
lavin’ his two hands on Gran’pa’s 
ders, he spoke in a fierce, loud snar!: 

“ Well, ain’t you satisfied yet? D 
want us to kill each other at last!” 


It was oid Darrow, our inimy of D 


il’s Lane. 


Danton rose without a word; I he 


the arm o’ Major Felix’s chair crac 
his grip as he looked on. 


“You two — old—inimies—togeth 


he said. 

“No,” cried Danton, in a threat 
voice. “Two old frien’s! For t 
ty years this neighborhood has quarr 
on one side or the other o’ that law 
and all the time they’ve been frien’ 
secret; each one must have been he 
the other when the case went agin’ hi: 

There was a silence, till Major | 
almos’ whispered, “ Prove this.” 

“Go down into Moore’s field, as | 
this mornin’, and look at the trail, | 
in’ from house to house, which th: 
worn in years o’ secret visits. I 


here to-night to face ’°em down; I'm ; 


vou followed me— ”? 

“ My horse fell lame and I was sta 
under a tree when vou took th - 
ixplained the Major. “But, Moore, 
ean’t be true.” 


Yet it was true; and I’d known a ¢ 


while what that mutterin’ was in G 


pa’s room at night, though he preti: 


to be talkin’ to himself. And then | 
proud o’ the old man, when he drew 
self up as straight and tall as my i 
and answered: 

“ That was to be a frien’ly suit bet 
Darrow and me. gut no; our fri 
who had grudges o’ their own, must 


sides and pretind to quarrel on 
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Then t give up we ild disgrace bring Sallvy’s play game t 1 good ¢ 
You set frien’ against frien’, fightin’ between those two.” Smilin’ at me, they 
iarrels over our heads. We've’ went out with the lantern. 
nies before the worl’ to satisfy I heard ‘em talkin’ outside—all but 
ve’ve almos’ fought because our Danton--with a cheerfulness which had 
dn’t swallow anything in front n’t been in that house for a long while 
” ‘cept in my play games. But I stayed 
And now you follow it up,” said old behin’, thinkin’ of all my things gone 
_ “by robbin’ us of our secret, so away; of the men outsick ho would 
neople will say we were afraid to soon be frien’s, and me, the only inimy 
earnest. You bloodh« in’s I’ve wl was left. Well. I didn’t care my 
save Davvy’s farm, but it’s too heart could beat and burst if it wanted 
to save my own. They’ve both been to; maybe Major Felix would think that 
ed in that gravevard you made us was triflin’. 
the Devil’s Lane.” Would they all be ien’s! I hadn't 
my walked out b fore ‘em in a eard 1 mvs Voce nd I listened 
at everybody noticed. ith my breast achin’, afraid of hearin’ 


) are traitors to a hones him speak cheerful like t 


When 


he others. 


e said. s voice rang out in a few sharp words, 
I'm ashamed o’ my part in it,” shout- I could have sang a song, for I want- 
Major Felix, takin’ the opposite side. ed him to stay inimy to everybody in 
, this frien’ship o the two old this rid 
s the most splendid thing I ever Then somebody came into the room, 
Sina ith qui k, soft ste ps. ‘ Sally,” he whis- 
Well, the quarrel stan’s; you and I pered; “ Sally, Sally!” 
em on, and we two will fight it I answered the bes’ I could, and the 
My inimy lowered his voice. “I next minute my old inimy raised me in 
some things at a auction here to- his arms. 
I'll pay and take ’em along.” “Only you and IT understan’ that bein’ 
Hi inted money on the table, and sold up ain’t any play,” he said; “even 
in’ his wolf’s look from face to if we do wear red ribbons at the auction.” 
he took his part o’ my old things ‘IT hope vou'll like the things you bid 
ent out. in,” I managed to tell him. 
Major Felix ran both hands through ‘Tl never part with ‘em in this world; 
air. “ That man’s a savage,” he said. for this auction’s taught me things 1 
ves; the little girl played auction; should have felt before; and I'll build 
1 in five hundred worth. You wilk a new play-house to put ’em in.” 
it with Danton’s, by Heaven! What’s © Whi for?” I asked, somethin’ tug- 
atter with Danton! We’re inimies; gin’ at my heart. 
t to quarrel for the sake o’ the quar- ‘Do you ask that? My wife and I 
! He eursed you two: but the auc- have talked it over many a time, but we 
the auction; why, our money will ldn’t have you with us them days, 
eosts; costs in this very suit we've cause we was inimies.” 
| along.” ‘No more,” I whispered. 


Dien ts tem toward the tell. “No moun” he anid. 


OT a su 


| either find out what he means make frien’s with one 
a aera ‘ ; 
ill this or and then his voice till 


ed away. first of all.” 


“ And IT couldn't 


of ’em out yond r 


I knew you were my dear little frien’ 


against his own, 
I'd s’posed, though 


The two old men looke d at « ach other I press¢ d my cheek 
eerly. Then Gran’pa spoke in a gentle, and it wasn’t hard as 
us Way. I believe it was wet, like mine. 


Danton’s caught him up like a vise 
this generous act, and made him a 
to it. He’s outquarrelled Felix 
e’s outfelixed him. Quick; we must 


fully to the others, 
room, where it w: 
more. 


the 


tner 


some any 


and 


[Then he went outside, speakin’ cheer- 


leavin’. me in 


isn’t dark or lone- 
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Night 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


WO small boys and a dog were hur- 

rying along through the woods in 

the early spring twilight. The ice 
was out of the streams and the sap was 
running, but there were no leaves yet, 
only a haze of frail green like the ghost 
of a veil, when you looked over the trees 
into the sun. Under the hemlocks, how- 
ever, it was as dark as in June, and with 
the coming of night the trail was almost 
indistinguishable. The dog smelled it 
out. The small boys found it by the feel 
of their feet and by looking up and fol- 
lowing the thread of open sky. They 
kept ever closer together and spoke little. 
[t was very dark and terrifying among 
those great hemlocks. The wind sighed 
eternally, like a human, overhead. Things 
unknown pattered off through the under- 
growth. The boys unconsciously broke 
into a dog-trot. 

Then suddenly ahead they saw the 
light of the clearing, beyond the swamp. 
The trail grew faintly visible, like a gray 
ribbon. It crossed the swamp brook on 
a bridge and wound off through the 
fringe of hard timber and over the ridge 
toward home. The water in the swamp 
glistened like quicksilver. It seemed to 
hold more of the departed day than the 
sky itself, which was fast fading into 
night. Out of the quicksilver the swamp 
maples and saplings reared almost in- 
distinguishable trunks to the horizon line. 
Above that they told against the pale sky 
as a black tracery of intricate delicacy 
and beauty. And in the swamp the 
Pickering frogs were singing shrilly— 
phee, phee, phee—far up above the limits 
of the human voice. Their cheerful 
spring song and the kindly presence of 
the clearing brought the little boys down 
to a walk again. They looked back into 
the now impenetrable gloom of the hem- 
locks, then forward at the lovely black 
tracery of twigs against the west, and 
the sweet influences of night brooded over 
them as they went silently homeward. 


It was many years later that on 
those bovs read Shelley’s 


‘Swiftly walk over the western wa 
Spirit of night 


and interpreted it, as we all must 
pret poetry and art and music, in t 
of his own experience. It was only 
he reached this period of Shelley and 
consciousness that he realized how 
his experience had been, thanks to a ¢ 
try boyhood, in those sights and so 
of Nature, when she stands intimat: 
revealed, which are the background 
poetry and perhaps the most pre 
possessions of memory for the reader 
the mind and spirit are to give to 
an immediate and kindled response, 
must possess a wealth of co-ordinati 
tails, the seed of suggestion must not 
on barren soil. There is, I fancy, a 
real difference in the nature and stre1 
of his response even to such a poem, 
as Arnold’s Scholar Gypsy, between 
reader who has known shy Natur 
timately in all its moods and the r 
born and reared exclusively in su 
city as New York. 


‘But when the fields are still, 
And the tired men and dogs all gone to 
(nd only the white sheep are somet 
seen 
Cross and recross the strips of n 
blanched green, 
Come, shepherd, and again begin the qu 


That phrase, “the strips of n 
blanched green,” has a peculiar magi: 
the reader whose memory holds sii 
pictures, who as a boy perhaps 
furtively out at night over the past 
and viewed with something akin t 
the giant oak that guarded the first ¢ 
of the forest. There it stood bathed 


ly in the moonlight, gigantic, strange, 


known. Night and the moon had t1 
figured it, as they had transfigured 
forest beyond and the open valley bel 
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What terrors 


did those dark 
the brave boy of 

\nd what fairy shapes, too, might not glide 
nto the moon-blanched open, even the 
hite nymphs one had read about? And 

behind, how deep the valley lay, how far 
stretched to the silvered hills 

beyond! In all the world there was not 
Vout. CXXI.—N 724.—71 
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ind save the night whisperings of th 


leaves, the sleepy chorus of the 


and the sad eall of a 
The world of day, the people and th 
cattle and the bright, friendly light, slept 
as if they would never wake. On your 
feet the dew was cold, and on your heart 


lay the wonder and the mystery of night 


crickets, 
W hippoorw ill. 
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ed till I almost fancied they swayed naturally high, a blacker pateh agains 
¢ V1 d. Gradually they were dra v! the black sky and the dim stars I he ur 
n infinite distance, and I felt the yuite still. There was no wind I 
travel beneath them. I lay on my listened intently, and presently my ear 
< to obliterate everything but the sky ght a sound like the steady roar of a 
1 the top ol the cedar 1 telt the east r-off waterfall. It was the wind rush 
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Ist of the inky dark the vague outlines ng ce 
Far aloft the gale 
me a tremendo is 


and height. 1 


and some 


othes-basket, flapping the 
maline. Mrs. Sheldon was taking was hurrying 
“Why?” I asked her. 


» wash. ensation of space fancied 








‘Beeause it’s going to rain,” she an myself alone up there clinging to a dizzy 
ered. “ The mountain is talking.” ledge, while the gale howled about me; 





























d I grew faint with my imagined ter 
But I felt, too, a curious new friend- 


» for the mountain, as for a human 


he weather and bid us, on a perfectly 
calm night, tak in the clothes. I went 
bed with entire confidence that ] 
hould wake up to find the mountains 
buried in cloud and the brooks roaring. 
And it was even so. My evident in- 
creased admiration for Mrs. Sheldon, too, 
ight a fresh batch of cookies. I] was 
gainer all around! 
"Tis midnight: on the mountains brown 
The pale round moon shines deeply down.” 
So sang Byron. And in college a pas- 
sage in our rhetoric (was it not quoted 
rom Ruskin?) pointed out that the poet- 
rr f this couplet resides in the adverb 
“deeply.” I remember my efforts to ex- 
plain to my roommate why. It was so 
perfectly apparent to me, who even as a 
child had seen our mountain intervale 
deepen and grow luminously mysterious 
beneath the magic of the moon, and the 


cleft on Car non become a bottomless pit. 





which could communicate news of 


His environment had been les 
him; perhaps, too, his mind was less 
urally pictorial. If I tried to expl 
poetry to him, he had an even harder t 
trving to explain mathematies t ! 
But I feel sure that the poverty of |] 
memory in co-ordinating details, so ess 
tial to the visualization of poetry, was 
no smal] measure due to his urban cl 
hood. He had never been turned 
on the edge of the wilderness, ne\ 
pushed adventurous footsteps into 
mystery of the mountain night or brush 
the moonlit dew from the clearing 
Moonlight! How its soft, obliterati: 
glory remakes the world, and remakes 
“nearer to the heart’s desire ”! Georg 
Moore called the songs of Schubert ar 
Schumann “the moonlit lakes and night 
ingales of music.” Moonlight is the 
lumination of Romance. There is som 
thing lyrie and lovely about it. somethin; 
akin to the magic of the last act 
The Merchant of Venice. which is sa 
urated with moonlight. Quaintly, too, t! 


moon, symbol of the chaste goddess, is 7 
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ty the patroness of the mating pas 
But the child as vet feels nothing 

that. For him moonlight on familiar 
fields is but the revelation of a strange, 
vsterious, exquisite half-world concealed 
mehow in the glare of day, and mad 
manifest once a month for his wonder 
d delight. When, like the 


the earol, he looks out of the window 


Oo 


king 


And the snow lies round about, 
Deep and crisp and even,” 
is a different world that he sees, blue 
and dimly suffused with misty gold. The 
enee rails are reproduced on the snow 
as they climb over the ridge, and long 
shadows creep out from the trees and 
bushes, like Ss} irits. As the snowy world 
rolls into distance, it grows dimmer, mori 
mysterious. It is very cold. Perhaps the 
child slips out-of-doors and stands on 
the snow erust, which squeaks faintly 
inder his beots. There is no other sound. 
Silently, coldly, beautifully, the misty 
golden moonlight at once floods and 
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in our same mountain home, we 


down the Landatf valley to see the 


rise, Over the ridge of Kinsman 


could detect a lighter space in the 


sky, but that was all for several 


The road ahead was almost in- 


visible, the horse a bobbing blur Pres- 
the light behind the mountain be- 
more definite. The last slope was 
outlined behind a golden halo. Then 


the road plunged down between high, 


ently 


‘alne 


wooded banks into utter darkness, and we 


emerged, suddenly, abruptly, beyond the 
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last ridge of the mountain. into brilliant 


moonlight. The harness glittered. long 


shadows stretched westward, distances be- 


came luminous and distinct, -everything 


was bright and clear-cut as by a sudden 
of artificial light. And there at 


flood 
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of associated ideas, Ipon the extent 


the new stimulus ean 


find friends in our brain. Our enjoyment 
of art in all its forms depends tremendous 
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upon the images of beauty in our 
memories, by which we test, compare, and 


appreciate Keats’s 


moving waters at their priest-like 
task 
pure ablution round earth’s human 


shores,” 
































magination 
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of the verse, into the void and se 


earth ball rolling under from the sun 
I the tarlight glooms its many 
ters, or which can survey, as from a 


at cliff, the dark plain of the sea and 


eurl of foam along a dim shore, 
etching endlessly into the night To 

er the call of Keats, the imagination 
st have its materials of memory 


< with, and only Nature ean have 
ied them. No one, I faney, who has 
stood at night high above the seashore 
ever know the full magie of this 
ortal eouplet. No one, too, whos 
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memory does not hold a picture of that in 





finite curve of the sea rim, who has not 


brooded upon the last red topsail sinking 


‘below the verge,” will ever know the 


ll magie of Shakespeare’s 


‘On such a night 
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A BLACK CEDAR < S THE SKY 


here comes a later period of life when 
light has a peculiar charm, because in 
some subtle way it seems to shut the 
vouth into a great, sweet chamber of 
darkness, alone with his beloved. She 


may be far away, but thoughts of her 
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of a city street—dves not watch the moon 
obliterate the ugliness of the world with 
a soft suffusion of its golden light, and 
does not hear for an instant the whisper 
of the old Romance. Perhaps there is 
no man, when the insect cares of life 
annoy and the Pilgrim’s pack is galling 
and heavy, who does not one night throw 
open his window and gaze into the im- 
mensity of silent space, into the great 
garden of the patient stars. The man 
meditates in silence, carried out of him- 
elf. Hlow small he feels, and yet how 
large! low petty his selfish interests 
and worries in the face of this infinity 
of worlds! How large his soul which 
can roam the interstellar spaces! New 
strength pours in upon him from the 
deeps of heaven. The insect cares have 
ceased to sting, the heavy burden is for- 
gotten. He is one with the brooding 
mystery of the night, he has joined Orion 
in the infinite mareh with God 

To-night there has been a thaw. I 
stepped out on the city square before my 


dwelling. The slushy snow, fouled 
most beyond recognition by human trat 
lay in the gutters and in patches on 
grass. The air was warm, almost | 
spring, but there was no spring smell 
it. Instead, there was a heavy, st 
dead odor, at best as of a world war 
over. But | looked up. Against the mi 
silver of the are lamps the trees th 
a delicate tracery of black, as lovely 
those swamp maples against the twili 
when I was a little boy. Still hig! 
the electric cross on the chureh to 
blazed upon the sky like a constellat 
The stars were overhead. It was 

and the city’s roar was stilled. A 

off bell flung a chime to me over 
housetops. It seemed as if the cows w 
calling from the upland pastures. 

mind takes wings under the silent d 
of night Sleep is but the lesser | 


of our sunless hours, and day its 


perhaps, the lesser part of what 
future times unguessed we shall n 
delight to remember. 


The Judgment Tree 


BY ANTOINETTE A. BASSETT 


. souls stood up before the Lord 
As we must do. 


: Israfil, what dost 


thou record 


Against these two?” 


The little blossoms 


shone like gold 


Upon the tree 
The angel read the book that told 


Of destiny. 


ae The first—O Lord 


But bore 


And the last failed, 
Thy will.” 


Pereeived 


The little leaves of 
Upon the tree. 

“Brother,” the Lord said to the last, 
“ Remain 


achieved success, 
ill; 
but through distress 


heaven shook fast 


with me.” 













































With That Measure of Love 


- BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


hy 
vas snowing: the flakes wer patiently explained, “is that you don’t 
shaken to the wind from a_ thick know nothing about the great big world 
g sky to which the moon gave a nar- which doesn’t know nothing about you 
ng circle of mistv light. The gale nor cares a water-soaked hoot about you, 
{ from the farther northwest It nor about me, nor none of the boys, just 
ver the pines, broken free of the long as the big stieks gets in the 
ntains, and, ecareering unaware, tum river and down to the mill. You see,” 
: d headlong into the little clearing at he added, with an indulgent little laugh, 
Kettle Camp of the Cant-hook Cutting, “vou don’t know the world.” 
| here it swirled bewildered and angry “T know my world,” Rowl answered, 
d laving rattled the windows of the bunk- in a flash. 
part mises in a flush of indignation—and “ Yes-s,” the superintendent drawled; 
tse ng shaken the doors in complaint “but there ain’t much in your world.” 

t | having beaten the roofs in a vie “ Tust me and the woods,” said Rowl 
i" k of the night and having poked “ Just me and the woods,” he repeated, 
nd searching fingers with impudent in a muse, “ and—” 
riosity into every smallest crevice of “7 suppose .’ said the superintendent, 
e low log habitations—and having nterpreting the pause, “that vou mean 

led in the lustiest fashion through Gawd?” 
the agitated experience—it rushed “]T don’t mean what you mean,” Rowl 


he big woods, whisking off the replied, “ but only what you say. I mean 


( f the cabin fires and their short- God; but what that means t’ me,” he 
d sparks The smoke found good added, without intention to wound, 
pany and an engaging adventure ‘doesn’t mean nothin’ much of the same 


h the roistering wind, it seemed; | nple, every-day. common-sense sort 0’ 


aspiring little sparks, flashing gladly thing t’ you.” 


the free wind’s wake, died of frosty ‘There’s a lumber-jack or two?” the 
hardship in the first eager flight. It was iperintendent inquired, 
Sunday night: an idle time with cold “Oh, aye!” Rowl answered. “ There’s 
eather and a blinding gale te keep men a lumber-jack or two, as you say, in my 
se to encouraging company and to the world; and I’m reminded by that that 
es. Rowl, the sealer, weathered to th there’s also just one parson.” 
t and grain of his tall nature by forty We could in politeness make no answer 
ars of forest labor. and grown vastly to all this sentimentality 
timental in the selfsame silence and “Now,” said Rowl, warming to the 
lation and forming companionship, cloquence by which he was occasionally 
cked open the door of the super- distinguished (he had in these years been 


tendent’s stove and flung in more wood, a great reader of grave books), “it’s all 


vling contemptuously in answer to the very well for you yvoung lusty bucks t’ 
(’s big roaring, his broad face scowl- squat here at this fire on a windy night 
¢ and red in the furnace glow. an’ guess about men an’ women. It’s 


The trouble with vou, Rowl,” said all very well for you t? warm your shanks, 
ie young superintendent, blandly, “is an’ toast your soles, an’ gab an’ declar 
it you’ve been in the woods all vour about men an’ women. It’s all very well 
tf You see—” for vou t’ take a child’s chart o’ the 
‘ But.” Rowl interrupted, indignantly, world in your hands an’ discover the worth 
the service she 
‘What IT mean.” the superintendent owes him. It’s all very well for you, 


t ain't no trouble t? me. I’m satisfied.” of a man to a woman an’ 
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| 1 ‘4 wok for God's purposes 
the dark an’ troubled hearts of us all, 

th a lantern ’ half-baked experience 

an’ selfis! Ishes It’s \ uith t’ guess 

u t’ have no obligation, an’ t’ 
pay nothin’. It's vouth t’ take without 
HhdTLE im t Complain burnt fingers; 
t vouth tf blame God for its own 


it’s vouth t’ plan a better world 
an the Ancient of Days Himself could 
make with His own Almighty Hands out 


the knowledge of His years and all 


na then it youth to exeuse 

t lf il t? find fault, an’ t’ whine of 

istice. an’ t’ curse the law it has of- 

nded in stupidity. It’s age t’ laugh at 
ess ts ag 


2 t’ content itself with 
wonder—t’ find wisdom in visions—t’ 
the law—to accept an’ t’ be still. 


‘An’ as for Gingerbread Jenkins, an’ 


ickle, “ why 

The superintendent laughed. 

=a Well.” the S ale r ars vled, 
could quite igure it out that a sot o 
Thirty Drinks had much t’ spare in the 
same room with the mother of a ehild.” 

“What child?’ 

“Why, any child!” Rowl burst out. 
“Anybody’s child! Don’t you under- 
stand ¢ 


We listened. 


‘IT never 


Tis a big nd curious world, no 
doubt.” Row] began, after a little brood 
ing pause, with a ehuekle = in vhieh 
was more of melancholy than of laughter, 
‘an’ no diseredit t’ the reputation of its 
Maker, as I do grant an’ believe I’ve 
been a lover o’ books in my time, though 
no great reader o’ the hearts o’ livin’ men; 


s doubtless true o’ cities. as ‘tis 


but t 
the almighty truth o’ thes voods, that 
a man’s soul gives him small bother ’til 
he’s strangled it *Tis right there on the 
iob. mindin’ its own business, workin’ 
overtime, with as little fuss as may be an’ 
no thanks at all, t’ turn out courage an’ 
hope an’ kindness fresh for the day’s 
need. But in all the world ‘tis God help 
1 man ones he *s seen his soul lvin’ ar ad 
at ‘his feet! There’s always a land left, 
no doubt, where the law ean’t find a 
man, a new place, on the face o’ the 
earth, t’ hide from what ean’t follow; 


but there’s no new land for the man who’s 


once clapped eyes on his own dead s 
Aw ‘twas so th poor Gingerbre: 
Jenkins. Ile come blithe from the N 
Coast, by way o’ the Maine woods, 
log on Bottle River, out here in the We 
a lad as clean as morning, with a ta 
r stars an trees, an’ the habit 


chuekles, an’ with the same word tor 


vomen as for the mother he’d write 
every Sunday night by the light of 
lantern in his bunk But “twas no gr 


tale o’ years, as the years fall Ipon car 
3 anen. before Fale Potes’s whiske 
the lights o° Thirty Drinks had tun 
him int headed, shrivell 


frowsy, mouthy little grouch of a swat yx 

in the meanest camp * the State. 
‘Good God! they’d say, that kn 

him one¢ ‘is at young Gingerbre: 


Jenkins 
“¢ Jus’ the leavin’s,’ says I. ‘ Thi 


i / t’ be Gingerbread Jenkins. Tl 
devil’s picked |] m t’.the bones 
() eK Wor! iVvs they 


says I, ‘when not interrupted.’ 

‘ But Gingerbread — didn’t kn 
‘Rowl, he’d whine, when he’d com 
erawlin’ back t’ « amp from Thirty Drinl 
all a-j mp an’ coughin’, ‘I’ve had n 
fling, now, an’ I’m through I k 
when J got enough.’ 

“<*TTuh! says I 

‘Yes, I am,’ says he ‘Tm throug 

‘You're through, all right, ’til 
make another stake, says I, ‘an’ get th 
stomach t’ hold it ist where vo 
put it.’ 

“*T'm gettin’ too old t’ travel with th 
boys,’ says he. ‘I’m tired, too, Rowl 
an’ I want t’ get somebody t’ take car 
o nit 

“*Who might that be? says I. 

“* Well,’ says he, 


“*Tt’s been done before,’ says I. 


“a woman. 


‘Jus’ about time I married, says hi 
‘an’ settled down.’ 

“*Tt’s been done before, says I, ‘1 
men like you.’ 
‘that’s the way 


goes, as a usual thing. You see, Ro 


‘Yes,’ says he; 
it’s natural. When a man gets t’ n 
age he’s pretty much always had his fil 
an’ then he just naturally marries at 
settles down.’ 

“What you gettin’ married f 


says I. 





varon tails 


sak Dai et AER ae 3) 
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I KNOW MY WORLD’ ROWL ANSWERED IN A FLASH 
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‘Well, he, * thin’ like a -good 


oman t stead) Honea. You take a wood 
oman, Rowl, an’ if she’s been well 
fetched up an’ careful of herself, she'll 
be clever at that, as well as useful in 
other ways. That's the business 0° 


omen. A good woman, Rowl—a sweet 
little womanly sert o’ girl who’s lived all 
her life in her own home an’ not seen 
too much o’ the world—is jus’ the sort 
’ wife a man who’s lived too free will 
get for himself if he knows what he’s 
about. An’ a man who’s lived too free 
sn’t the sort to be fooled in a little mat- 
ter like that. I know you, Row l,” says he, 
‘an’ I know you’re no hand for matri- 
mony; but you’re makin’ a big mistake. 
There ain’t nothin’ in the world like a 
good woman t’ take care of a man, an’ 
steady him, when he’s had his fill. I been 
thinkin’, savs he, ‘that if I went slow, 
an’ picked ‘em over, an’ chose with my 
eves open, I might get the right sort t’ 
look after me. I'd be a sight better off, 
says he, ‘ with a little homestead out here, 
an’ a wife t’ keep it, than I am sleepin’ 
in a bunk-house an’ pushin’ my stake 
ver the bars o’ Thirty Drinks. An’, any- 
how,’ says he, ‘ I’m tired o’ liquor.’ 

‘You got a little woman handy? 

iys I. 

‘Not handy,’ savs he; ‘but back 
where I come from, Rowl, there’s a little 
girl that used t’ be wonderful fond o’ me. 
She’s a comfortable little thing. too, 
Rowl, an’ might answer very well, if | 
give her a fair show in the beginning. 
A man ought t’ give a little girl like that 
a chance t’ get the hang o’ things before 
he passes judgment on whether she’s goin’ 
t’ do or not. There’s many a man that 
doesn’t: but as for me, I’m not o’ that 
kind—IJ got feelin’s. I been thinkin’ 0’ 
the little thing back home,’ savs he, ‘ but 
I haven’t quite made up my mind.’ 

“*Tlow long is it since you've saw 
her”? says I. 

“¢ She’s not overly old vet,’ says he. 

“What I meant t’ say,’ says I, ‘is how 
long is it sinee she’s saw you? 

“A man,’ says he, ‘don’t change 
much in fifteen year.’ 

“¢That’s all right.” savs I; ‘but the 
thing for you t’ do, jus’ now, Ginger- 
bread, is t’ report t’ the office an’ go 
swampin’ the new road t’ the landin’ on 


Round Island Lake.’ 


*Swampin'’!’ says he. «Me 
in’ avain! You ] is’ wait til | get ma 
ried, Rowl, an’ Vl show you what a ma 
like me can do.’ 

‘Nothin’ like a little swampin’,’ sa 


I, ‘t’ show a man jus’ what he real 


“Well,” Rowl went on, “ Gingerbre: 
Jenkins went home, after the drive 
that year, t’ fetch a wife t’ ke p the hom 
stead of his poor mean dream. 

‘Tll be back in the fall, bows, say 
he, ‘ with a comfortable little wife t’ ma 
home attractive an’ keep me. straight 
I’ve had my fill, says he, ‘an’ I’m goi 
t’ settle down. I’m wise,’ says he, 
what’s good for me.’ 

“*God help him! thinks I; ‘he’s 
harsh lesson t’ learn at the hand o’ tl 
Almighty’s law an’ may take unkind 
t’ the teachin’ 

“What the little girl that used t’ lov 
the young eyes an’ soul of him said, G 
knows! but DV’m thinkin’ she blushe 
ashamed, when th leavin’s 0’ youl 
Gingerbread J.nkins eroaked o’ love, a 
that she was frightened, too, an’ sick 
heart, an’ that she prayed with tea 
that night, in her white little bed, b 
cause the Almighty had given her n« 
an’ sadder knowledge o’ the mystery 
men. There was never a word of het 
from Gingerbread Jenkins when | 
turned up alone at the Big Chance camp 
in the fall o’ the vear; nor has there be 
since. She’s back there now, ’m thi 
in’, with the grief an’ loneliness that 
come t’ women who love an’ are il 
taught about love by the men they glorif) 
As for Gingerbread Jenkins, he’d beet 
back home, not only t’ old places, b 
to other years; an’ memory had taught 
him the change in his own soul, an’ he 
was broken down when he come again 
the woods. 

“¢T been back home, Rowl,’ says he 
‘but I didn't stay overlong.’ 

“* You stopped at Thirty Drinks, an; 
how,’ says I, ‘on the way back.’ 

‘Jus’ for a little liquor,’ says he 
‘You see, Row], liquor’s like medicine t 
a man like me.’ 

“Ves? says I 


‘T don’t eare nothin’ about it 1 


more,’ says he. ‘It ain’t a beverage; it’ 
jus’ medicine—for a man like me.’ 





ie sem hw 














WITH THAT ME 


time, 





THN 


ever Kii¢ w, Savs Z. * that vou as 


ich of a hand for children.’ 


‘Well,’ says he, I sed t’ know t 
tle felle r real well.’ 
‘Your nephe w?’ savs | 
‘No, says he; ‘not my nephew. But 
I used know him,’ savs he, ‘ real well.’ 


‘A ol’ chum’s kid? says I. 
‘No, Rowl,’ says he; ‘no—not a ol’ 
m’s kid Jus’ a little feller ] 
"Tis a 
“<“ Well,’ says he, ‘ he 
“* Tle must be 
“We ll, no,’ Savs he; 
Somehow or other,’ says he, ‘ he 
same jolly little feller I used 
> know—real well.’ 


vonder he knew you,’ says | 
had some doubts.’ 


growed up by this time,’ 


‘he wasn’t growed 


at all. 


was jus’ the 


‘ hat’s ( ueer,’ says I. 
‘You see, Rowl,” says he, ‘all my 
Iks is dead, an’ the folks that used t’ 


know Jimmie Jenkins, an’ t’ be real fond 


him, too, has been so busy, the last 
fteen years, that they couldn’t quite 
ke t’ Gingerbread Jenkins. After IT 


well, on a old 
a good deal 0” 
an’ one day when I was pass- 
found this little 
feller IL used t’ 
The little 


Rowl, lookin’ in 


ade a little eall on on 


end o° mine---I passed 
time alone; 

the candy-shop I 
this little 


in the window. 


feller same 
now—lookin’ 
monkey! There he was, 
the window o’ the candy-shop an’ pickin’ 
The little tyke! 


A nice lit- 


un’ choosin’ like mad. 


[ used t’ know him real well 


tle feller, Rowl—jus’ a real nice little 
boy I used t’ know—with blue eyes an’ 
freckles—an’ a little grin, Rowl, an’ a 


little laugh, an’ a little head full o’ the 
He didn’t know 
0 wickedness, Row]; an’ he didn’t know 


nicest kind o’ mischief. 


trouble, an’ everybody loved him, too, 
u bet! So after that me an’ him passed 
a good deal o’ time together. 
Rowl, 


circus lot. an’ down the river, 


the woods, an’ t’ 


an’ t’ the 


ASU 


We went t’ 
Sunday-sechool, 


an’ over t’ the ball-grounds, an’ up t’ the 



















































GINGERBREAD JENKINS 


school-yvard when the boys was in, an’ 
the bovs used 


An’ 


Was a 


jus’ every where else where 


when I like him. 
me that he 


bit too young an’ nice t’ be 


“ 20 was a bov 
then, Rowl, it struck 
loafin’ around 
with a man like me. Seemed t’ me, 


how, that 


some- 
I might spoil him. I wanted 
an’ so | 
thought I’d better come back t’ the woods 


to keep him friendly and good: 


where Gingerbread Jenkins was born.’ 
‘that I, too, 
feller,’ 

‘but he was a bit 


‘Seems t’ me,’ says I, 

used t’ know that littl 
“* Vou did,’ 

older then.’ 


‘*Te was a 


Savs he ; 


cle an bov,’ says a 


‘when I first knowed him.’ 


nice 
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it 1,’ sa ( I’ve lost my soul!’ 
‘It may be | round somewher 
handy,’ =a ldn’t worry.’ 


! es | | n nts it back again 
he ! 1] nna if he takes the 
t} ble tv’? le r it right awav.’ 

Ill never find mins Says he. 


’ ; earry your can- 
1 a bottle.” 
Rowl paused to sigh. 


They care no more for a man’s soul 


in the shanty sal ! f a Western lumber 
tow! the scaler continued, presently, 

than for a ir tin ean. They toss ’em 
nto the garbage-p or throw ’em into 
the back yard, with the same wish t’ keep 
their harrooms ready for business. In 
Pale Peter’s place at Thirty Drinks, an’ 


in every other rams! squattin’, 
packin’ box in’ 
from the Café 
the Lun 
Gingerbread 
Thirty 


trail o° the 


tar-paper dive o’ the town, 
Egyptian De-lights t’ 
Rest, they never giv 
When 


north on the 


nib r F ck’s 
Jenkins a_ show 
Drinks goes west-by 
lumber-camps, I’m thinkin’, 
the re’]! be a marvell 3 he ap 0’ eastaway 
souls left with the tin ea an’ 
on the site of it Gingerbread 
Big Chance. ean 


ol’ shoes 
Ar, nkins 


worked at the ps that 


winter, an’ wasted in the saloons o 
Thirty 1 ‘ 
‘T got a good deal t’ 
week’s harsh labor to his middle in snow 
f Pak 


squealin’ 


forget.” “Twas a 
for a night > wast lined ip at 
Peter’s bar with a drove 
Wilke ‘7 1 see, Re wl, 


savs he, ‘ar [ jus’ got t 


lost my soul,’ 
‘ forget it.’ A 
wonderful fuss he made about that soul 
I] i There 
never a foul 


that he wouldn’t buttonhok an’ bore him 


ynen we POT i li ior was 


man so drunk—none so 
state an 
But 


twas 


with a whimperin’ tale of his 
what he used t’ be. 
Jenkins: 
the 
Gingerbread 
John Fairmeadow 
the middle o’ No 


ottle in a 


Cc mndition an 


that was Gingerbread 


spree in town t’ forget shivers in 
That 
the Reverend 
followed him ont t’ 
Man’s Lake an’ 
blizzard o° wind an’ 
“T mind I 


camp was Jenkins 


before 


opened his | 
snow. 


encounters d Ging rbread 


MONTHLY 


new job, 


he: ‘but by 


him, by 


dey 
time left, 
usin’ my 
With that he 
t’ become 
he, lookin’ the length of if 
he. . Is vou boys got 
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da hy . tl th da 
drin leanu ver Pale Peter's bar, tl 
night A mad night, t Christ 
eck—with the er from Kettk 
sig Bend paid pendin’, an 
Irish outfit from the Yell Tree wor 


Ro , says he, ‘I’m 1 


lis no strang says | 


eccupation, 


vorked hard at it heretofor 


‘All the same 


“* Gingerbread, says I, 


‘T’m busy 


‘what’s th 


‘4 sayvs he, 


inv he ? 


he, ‘I’m insulti 


Tis a thankless profession,’ says | 
: vs he, ‘I’m doin’ jus’ 


time | 


rouch damage as I ean in the 
got left.’ 
You'll never get even,’ says T. 
‘Not if I waste my time like thi 
says he. ‘TI ain’t } much time,’ say 


God! Rowl, Tll make th 
while T ean Ill sau 


I’m fightin’? mad, Row 
mad hefore. I 


squirm 
God! 


Neve r was so 


1? man 


want | 


get even, God knows!’ savs he. ‘I want 


t 


near even as | with th 


il that misled me I 


get as ean 


| got mucl 
but 11 
advantag¢ 
‘What’ 
anvhow? say 
‘Eh? say 
t’ thinkin’ you ear 
the lightnin’ o’ the Lord G 
A’mighty? All hands at this here bar 
says he, ‘is a-goin’ t’ hell. That’s what 
You’re hell-bent. vou damn’ fool 
an’ sots an’ pigs. Haven't 
Fh? Haven't I 
here bar for the last 
you you're goin’ t’ hell? 
me for it.’ He called th 
‘Charlie, boy,’ says he, in a 
hardly able t’ talk on account of his cok 
bottle 


ain’t 
neither, t’ do it in; 
best 
turned t’ th 


’ all 


time t’ the 
bar 


boys, 


vou 


poor 
I warned yo 
hangin’ over thi 
half-hour a-tellin’ 
You can’t blame 


bartender the 


been 


W hispe T 


‘pass th I’m athirst an’ parche 





tin i 


alg tal Nera 
















] 99 +} 4 ] ] 
er thes« times, t eems es that never si ad, in i mgh 


‘“ Gingerbread Jenkins he’s called,” t isn’t afraid of itself I'm older 
m; an | sed t’ think, I remem 

‘7 manv friends o’ the name,” er, that t’ Bottle River at last had come 

he they « poil of | tl 

He’s btless d the | 1a : ng then, after 


m!” said |] I left him then, prea Don’t vou g says I 
hell an’ damnation. between coughs “< Tus’ this once” savs he. ‘Tl only 
that roarin’ barroom, t’? get even wit! look on.’ 
e devil, hile time was left He'd “*No, no!’ says | 
eC] truck bottom, all right—an’ struck hard, “* Tus’ this onee,’ says he. 
| »: the little Jimmie Jenkins that “*God help von. Jimmie!’ says I 
(iingerbread Jenkins used t’ know an’ ** Tus’ onee, says he. 
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Supe rintendent’s othe 
No comfortable glow 
no ge nial sparkle 


proceeded from it. 


room was cold. And now the frosty gale 


inimical with n 


The superintende 
coaxed the fire t 
blaze, and heaped 
vith dry wood; a 
vhile it sputter 
and roared with t 
lusty intention 
recovering itself, 
vaited for the sen 
mental old sealer 
resume the t 
of Gingerbread J: 
kins 

The Revere 


John Fairmeado 





he went on, “tracked Gingerbread J« 
kins from Pale Peter’ place t’ the mid 
© No Man’s Lake, that night I told 
of, an’ fetched him home on his back; a 
within five days from that time, Ging 
bread Jenkins was converted.’ 

“Was what?” said the s 1p rinten«e 

‘Converted; ’tis the only word L kn 
for the thing.” 

“Who?” 

“Gingerbread Jenkins, I’m 
you!” 

The superintendent laughed 

‘You may eall it what you li 
Rowl replied, in a growl, “an’ you 1 
laugh to suit the word; but you d 
prove nothin’? t? me I know that J 
Fairmeadoy tracked Gingerbread J: 
kins t’ the middle 0’ No Man’s Lake, t] 
night, in a gale that chased me ind 
an’ you wouldn’t face t’ save life, an’ t] 
John Fairmeadow found him there, 
Craz ith what he’d had, tryin’ t’ o 
a bottle 0’ whiskey with frozen har 
an’ that he earried him home on his ov 
back, God knows how! What Jo 
Fairmeadow done t’ Gingerbread J« 
kins, when he got him home, I do 
know, no more’n vou do: but I do kr 
that he kep’ Gingerbread Jenkins in 














wn room over One-Eyed Mag’s for fis 


days, an’ that at the end o’ that tin 
Gingerbread Jenkins was converted, 

John Fairmeadow tol’ me so, an’ Ging 
bread Jenkins didn’t deny it. An’ 
know, too.’ Rowl went on, his v i 


rising, “that Gingerbread Jenkins wou 


ee 





at eye aay 


n’t stir out-o’-doors without havin’ Mag’ 


little Angel by the hand, an’ that not 


own 


man o’ Thirty Drinks would ask Ginge1 


cre ewtt» 


bread Jenkins t’ take a dram when litt! 








WITH THAT MEASI 
t \n | re 
} he cluded, “ that in four week 
, ead Jenkins was himself agai t| 
. hi me back t’ the Big Chance 
| n three months he was rosy, 
, trong ul ’ happy, il - 
e afi that he was a_ boss t] 
R ! I t spring 
thi r he 
d nile b by O R Mi 
M Iweather the Yellow Forks Lun 
, Company 
lr} 9 | deal know 1 the 
erintendent 
No, it,” snapped Row!l var 
It’ : 1 deal t’ know.” 
I It’s the thing that a f 
hoe now that wants ¢ 
Wi vled the superintence 
| } np on miracles.” 
It’s t now at ll, 
g s a dey 1 lot to ex 
he Der ‘ t laughed he 
C¢ 
| Reverend John Fairmea 
R ‘ s the parson 
4 ( | ‘ “ ‘ 
re * Page a , 
W C1 erea s. But 
r rf : ire that 
t. John Fairmeadow’s 
: vy. fro he Big River t 
l the | sh Reservati i 
! m in four | dred s 
eT | ea | the | irts ~ 
r a bunk-house where he 
‘ He's a big 7 
‘ r seal It took a mat G 
! eart an’ faith—a bigg: 
' ‘ tin ivs that ‘ \ 
J Gingerbread Je ~ 
he middle o° No M: 
! Thirty Drinks throug 
s \ l ros that nig 
f t es a gger 1 I i ‘ 
2 Il ever knew t’ operat 
i eons fash wit] , 
“ eT foolishness the | 
ses irs lives hese Is 
: lore Christians, havin’ ha 
} led 1 nv business, an’ I’ve heard 
ac l tales heir state in these days; but 
t ioe thet ae canes of Jeim Wah 
a dow t’ the gallon o’ this generation’s 
the wrongs 





















I l i its j I ! 
ilusions | said by the boys trom 
Kast that men don’t go t’ church 
more I don’t ka mavbe not | 
a Anyhow, John Fairmeadow’s 


sister 


h One-Eyed M hich kept the 


ther-Used-t’-Make-It Restaurant, near 
lepot at Thirty Drinks, a large an’ 
} ] 1x + , , ? , ) . 
{ | 3] per- 
Ff 
T Th" ] T ’ Y S ! n 
F evi Vi ther 
S thes ‘ head 
rters be i | , tution o° 
, t} } { 
a LOW I 
rie t " +} snakes 
rr ii l at Ma *s 
os had not} 
| n the s ( vee sn ] 
1 pretty little 1 called Angel 
h Ma I te l } re a ] ely 
’ twas this child that had led 
rbr : ae . ! ds by } 
Phir Dy hile the wisl 
I t I [was a mys 
] ld ed far } 
es Thirty Drink 
ble for. °Twas 1 that a lads 
Big Rapid t’ see the child 
real lady o’ 
th sons ! in’ T’ 
Say t ture l that a lady 
‘ Big Rapids ld often 
D t the e] » darl ! oht 
( ttle Ang put t t it isn't 
ady fas} 
‘Tn ( VeT re Say 
rhs 1 Jer { ] 
f s | | 7 Qeeme sa 
t ( verted } ol t hy 
dt I T (y ert | S 
Oh. sl s! s Gingerbread any 
I me somethin’ big 
re 
lor exar pl what? says the parsol 
‘*Well” savs G erbread Jenkins, 
in’ eare som ly 


“a we man.’ 
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this savs he that 
rht t’ get married, ar 
rhc ire = mebody 
t’ take ire of anv 
iro! 


ifs bother rie I’ve 
as | 
~ tm h cor in t’ the 
( s I'm not askin 


i ft } eare 1 . 

‘ \ = savs 
Cit erbre | Jenkins. 
d need Tih il enre oT 


‘| . ricle r how big.’ 


sa Gingerbread. 


Gingerbread, *‘ you bet- 


° 1 1 
inh an looked 





vi It was then toward 
Fair eadov Says Aw’ 
turned Gingerbread 
the window, an’ looked 
tried t’ search th last 
Cringer! read Jenkins 
ildn’t stand it no longer, 
it he looked away from 
v’s eves t’ the sunset 
pine s, an’ that he was 
quite know why 
s John Fairmeadow, 


I’m goin’ t’ measure 





‘T gue 
lead 1! 


thing in 
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n. eames 


as,” says Ginger 


parson. 


Gingerbread Jenki 

















I don’t know went muse 
an’ pretty, an’ modest 

Sivs the parson, ( vuld he, an’ i 
erbread Je at that much 
sunshine br 


shy in the 


iON Never a brid 


ins says that 


shone brighter! 
he whole world 


“€ God bless her!’ said I, in 


> Gingerbrea 
*An,” Rowl econeluded, “ 
superintendent, “T= has happy 
superintendent |: 
“ Accordin’ t’ 


1 
course o’ time,” Rowl 
“an’ John Fairmeadow itehewan,” Rowl agreed. 1 
bserved,” he added, “that a man o’ 
courage will usually unravel a 
endin’ from the t¢ ] 


angle of his lif 


e€ young supe rintendent whistled. 


et little woman,” Rowl 
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‘‘A Lady in Black,’’ by 
William M. Chase 


HILE portrait-painters portray things seen, in 
every work of the highest rank the element of 
] 


individuality, the subconscious self of the sitter, 


rises above external likeness and awakens a lasting in 


terest. Portraits in which this quality is vividly brought 


ou;t will inte rest be hye lders yvears he nee To whom the sitte r 


is wholly unknow) Great portrait-painters always reveal 
deep consciousness of the personality of their sitters, 
hinting at things thought, felt. and dreamed about. 
Knowing such porti its, one never confuses them. Ther 
stand forth as distinet revelations, showing the painter’s 
gifts of perception and power te lift his work -upon a 
plane beyond tl ability of common mortals, and to send 
forth some message that will meet the needs of the soul. 
From this point of view it will be seen that it is not the 
subject but the artist. and what he contributes, which 


gives the abiding interest to a portrait 


The range of Mr. Chase’s achievements is remarkably 


varied In his portraits, which are no under cou 
sideration, his expression has striven to meet the demands 
made by tl individuality of his subject His visual 
percey tion 1s « <traording ry. But with all he ma do of 
set purpose in recording what his eye sees, more Is accom 


plished by the-eliminating and harmonizing process of th 


imconscious mind in its etiort t express the hidden im- 
port I haracte1 But fashions in feeling and in the 
ay of seeing men and things chang vith the ages. 


That is why the art of to-day is unlike the art of the 


eighteenth or the sixteenth century. The glory of Chase 
or Sargent differs from the glory of Gainshorough or 
Van Dvek or Titiar Th taste of ti day demands of 
the painter truth and vigor rather than courtly elegance, 
hence from Chase or Sargent we never look for the grace 

ful, flattering portrait of those earlier times But we 


do expect a likeness marked by vitality, showing the 
artist’s individual gifts of perception, but without arti- 
ficial embellishment or idealization. 

W. Stanton Howarp 









































“A LADY IN BLACK,” BY WILLIAM M. CHASE 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 








The Microbe as Social Reformer 


BY ROBERT W. BRUERI 


mmet 1892 the star g he Ame Board, tells me the follow 
Hashed eros the \ rld hat v Il 
s of Cholera had riset pu \ iravan had brought cholera into 
it hey had marched throug! he cit ver the 1 te travelled centuries 
| estern Europe, destroying ) re by Xenopl 1 his Ten Th 
that Hamburg was nder | lhe disease spread rapidly, for its 
1 tl the scourge was about to progress was greatly f litated by the 
\meriea On the 3lst of Au vater-s pply that came ro. 1 near 
holera-ridden steamship Vv mountain and ran through the streets 
reported at quarantine in New in open ducts 
th the \ manna, Rugia Phe px pulation of the city Is eg ally 


I] joland, Bothnia, all from divided between Mohammedans and Ar 





rg, following in close order menian Christians The missionaries 
It Pied Pip r thre ate ned the ce new that eh iera ente red th body only 
ng burghers of Hamelin with a re- hrough the mouth, and that the microbes 
f all the rats he had piped into the night be destroyed by high temperature; 
r Weser, with all the rats of Hanover hey determined ace rdingly to pers iad 
besides, those over-thrifty Bruns- he people to boil their food and drink. 
rs could not have matched the terror d sterilize their cooking utensils. The 
New York—and, for that matter, of Mohammedans were impervious to ad 
entire menaced nation seventeen ee: they declared that inasmuch = as 
nap) Yet. strangely enough, it \llah had written upon every man’s fore 
ery inter sity of the pop ilar head the precise moment and manner of 
ck stined to make the ! death, if vas both iseless and blas 
era of 1892 remarkable for its be- phemous to try to thwart His will by 
ent consequences nfidel precautions Th Armenians, 
r fully a deead the officers of the hile not eq ially atalistie, showed, like 
York Health De partment, instruct their contemporaries in New York. the 
the discoveries of such scientists nditference born of iwnoranes It was 
Pasteur and Koch, had asked in vain nly when peopl began to die bv the 
ra bacteriological laboratory as a base hundred that the fear of death stirred 
vhich to make thoroughgoing war, their lethargy. Then they turned to their 

nly upon epidemics such as cholera’ priest, Hovsep Vartabed, for hi Ip 
ellow fever, but also upon all forms Now when the missionaries had asked 
ndemie econtagion—diphtheria, tuber- Tlovsep Vartabed to « xplain to | congre 
sis, and the like sut in those days gation the nature of cholera. he had r 
the medical profession were disposed lied that the lives of the people wert 
ridicule the idea that mv riads of “ little i the hands of the women who pre pared 
gs” could flourish upon the minute he food, and that they were too ignorant 
rpuscles of the blood to our bodily de- © comprehend the difference between a 
ction. And as for the people at large germ and a mountain-lion. But the in 
ho vere in the last analysis respon genious priest had resources of his own. 





e for the denial by the stolid financial He gathered his flock into the great Arme- 
thorities of the Health Department’s nian church, and when they were packed 
lest—their state of mind was _ pre as close as they could sit upon the floor, he 
ely like that of the dwellers in the put on his flowing clerical robes, mounted 
ient Turkish city of Van, of whom the pulpit, and shaking his long. bony fin- 
Ir. F. D. Greene, then a missionary of ger, began to harangue them as follows: 
















































th litth e mM | per 
W hen ( Q Ver 
| 1 int il vht but 
( tl l God |! | it Trom hell 


Cup make the iter s hot tha hue 
ip ill be id t run ba t Gehen 
i hen thi me When the water 
boil \ } v that ery bursting 
bubble is a devil that leaps from the pot!” 

This am neement was received with 
eri f alarn nd moar repentance 
Phe men did not w: for the benedic 
tion; they arose like startled pigeons 
rushed home nad be n | y bus 
And it ' nonths after the 
last case of cholet reported that thi 
ett Va 1 

The Ni Yorker f 1892 were « ‘ 
is benighted in respect to public health 
s these Armenian Christians, only the; 
vert ir less relig s: so that when th 
cholera-t ler ships their gates tel 
rified then vith the fear deat hey 


nothing but a microbe, or 


ng mvriads of microbes, as destructive 


man as the seventeen-vear loeu 


the plants of the field, but so 


the utmost vigilanee, unless the depart 
ent vere eq ipped \ th the powerful 
lenses essential to microscopic research. 


And this announcement too, as received 
ith ions « alarm and _ repent- 

ance and the Board of 

Apportionment voted the requisite funds. 
Thus it cholera of 1892 

caused the establishment of the first 


logical 


Estimate and 


was that the 


hacteri laboratory in 


augurate da 


and not only it 


VON] 


| 


ILY MAGAZINI 
met 
e} , } 
: , ; —" ‘ 
el I ated 
I | It; seouts 
rs eep sharp watch not 
e 1 I ) ‘ 
mea vetabl rket 
_ ? fal 
eu ! ech dest 
I ‘ 
Al re thie I e been 1nsp 
| T ‘ t 
rn t ,? ! hat t 3 
t rj rto1 ‘ 
‘ t p c 
if t | re ‘ TY 
rest il 
| Ni ! I iSs+s pack 
\ ) ! Ila 
( eC} boar fur the re 
" 
1 the go veal ’ 
ple died _ f 380,000 
Ni er, 1S teamship A 
le rom I] ! r? ed 
board: « ! QO e rm der 
he g r 1,147 people 
pop 0.000 In 189 
cat | I I I log | la l 
ry Is en 1) | 1 1) 
? 000,000 And, what is of sp 
1 e disease was not 
tricted t ‘ es, but 
eontemporat rep t I the Llealt] ) 
partment ( vas conf 
auth 4 ian ee ee 
shi ng that « Ss can ( 
ed by isolation e care 
nieet hen the mieroscope ¢ 
re als the vhey ynts ed 
reed er! 
Sinee 1892 cholera has been unk 
New Yor Moreover, phus 
hat before 1892 took many lives 
ear, has entirely disappeared vp 
I gh its annual toll is still | 
to its abil t teal into the : 
milk, on TY it, l the legs of the 
house-fly, and especially in the bod 
so-called “ typhoid - carriers ” bs 
dairymen, and others, who, once ha | 
had the disease, retain it in their syst i 
after recovery, and spread it throug! 
food and drink they touech—is no | : 
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THE MICROBK 


AS 


When it 
ie Health 
3 its sporadic appearance, it is 
to 


lemic disease 


pulls 
Lk part 


as tl 


localized, thanks the micro 


~, and usually as swiftly suppressed 
1892 diphtheria destroyed in what 
(;reater Ne W York 3.245 live a and 
ISo4 Then in 1895 the bacteri 
laboratory reinforced its mict 
vorkK vith the manutacture I 
heria antitoxin The deaths fron 
ease mmediately dimin shed, int 
QOT thi had dropped to 1,614. al 
he city had added a million t 
pula ’ 
| I | he mic! rb by appearing 
ru se of pathological conditions. 
V1 how disease may he COng Ue red 
\ York, as else where when similar 


have been adopted, the general 
rate has splendidly fallen—only 
26.68 in the the isand in 1869 to 
1] 1891; but then to 25.58 in 1892, 
the laboratory began its work 
‘ 1 IS97; and to 18.10 in 1903. Tf 
th rate of 1892 prevailed to-day, 
ty’s annual mortality would be ji 
! by 25.000 souls! 
Surely this is an inspiring record 
since 1905 the general death ra 
n become almost stationary What 
trouble ? Phe re has beet no sla 
n the administration of the Health 
artment. But an examination of th 
rtmental records rv veals a eurious 
the diseases that are statior ary, oY 
se destructiveness tually grow 
re the diseases Ot poverty: pne 
that preys upon the fatigued and 
‘ hose resistant vitality is low: 
! sis, that haunts the huddled ten 
and those diseases « f infaney that 
lt pin vhere mothers are I vil, or ovetT 
rked, r ea t for various reasons 
rse their children—diarrhea and s 
d “congenital debility.” 
\\ h these and especially with tube r 


ey 
nal 
t 
ed 
ti 
ant 


and the 


sanitary 


diseases 


atorenamed 


alone has seen 


Sel nes 


le t cop Accordingly, as per | 
he diseases of poverty, they hav 
the doors of the Health Depart 

‘social ” workers—that is. to the 

s of organized charity, the mod 


Samarit in. 


SOOT 


Vor 


"T 
pal 


after the 


bacteriological 
74 


establishm« nt of the 


laboratory a 
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hange took place in the theory of phi 
uthropy no less radical than that in 
gurated in the popular theory of dis 

ease by the chole ra microbe itself. The 
aid social workers, who had begun. to 

be entrusted with the administration of 
he great charities, were abandoning the 
lea Of poverty as the heaven-inflicted 
M it f moral turpitude, th perpetual 
rvest of Eve’s great transgression: 
ler the influence of social economic 
ers, they were shifting the respon 

ty for human waste, as poverty was 

ng to be ealled, to social environ 
nent and adverse economie conditions 

\| reover, they he ld tiie doctrine ot 

‘surplus wealth,” based upon the knowl 


1 


dge that industry directed by science 
as prod wing more t the necessaries 
han the race required for its vigorous 
d healthful sustenane If some part 
f thi rplus wea 


i s ild he applied 


the wretched environment of the poor, 
verty, these social workers had begun 

believe, would go the wavy of epi 
mie disease 

An analysis of the reeords of the great 
harities shows that disease is a s rious 
sablin factor in lly three-fifths of 
he r eases of 


denendency; the reeords of 





Departme t show that fully 
three-fourths of the cases of tubereulosis 
d infant mortality are related to pov 
rty Clearly there was need for an al 
ink between these two divisions of the 
ty’s ] lman repair shop 
he Samaritan took the in tiative and 
rought to the problem a point of view 
mewhat different from that of the of 
rs f the Health Department Phe 
th otheers, with their bacteriological] 
ratory ere primarily interested in 
! deteetion and il hilat nm oof me 
I CS 5 thi hilanthropist were con 
rned vith improving envir nmental 
tik | ad 


nditions and with lightening 


the poor, so as to inerease their f ind 


vital resistance In 1902 the Charits 
Organization Society created a special 
mmittes ti look into the ‘social, as dis 
net from the medical, aspects of tube r 


tenements, 


rs] 


vercrowded, 


sis, and to st the 
overcrowding. 
and unhealthfu 
found 


rankly 


idy relation between 


ase and infected 


] occupations.” 
that 


{ was soon tubere ilosis 


irished most where rooms wer 


budgets were small. and 
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people were ignorant of the laws of 
hygiene Bad housing and ignorance 
were set down as the chief social causes 
of the disease The Charity Organiza- 


tion Society had been largely responsible 


for the creation of the new Tenement 
House Department and for the new tene- 
ment law that was intended to put an 


W hat 


campaign 


end to dark sanitary dwellings. 


eemed now most needed was a 


of education, « specially among the poor. 


Accordingly there began a shower of 


tracts and pamphlets that for number 
were like the sands of the sirocco Cir 
culars were issued by the hundreds of 
thousands, the public bill-boards became 


red cross, 
handbills 
d settlements, in 
the 
mottoes of advice 
thus published 


familiar standards of the doubl 


lectures were delivered and 


distributed in schools a 


churches and = vacant stores—even 


street-car transfers bore 
which were 


and warning, 


to the number of fifty millions in a single 
vear Peopl were told not to spit, to 
keep themselves and their homes clean, 
to eat good food and enough of it, to 


their bedchambers thoroughly, 


and in ease they themselves were already 


ventilate 


infected, to move from dark rooms to 
rooms that were bright and sunny; to 
sleep in the open air when possible, and 
if their disease were far advanced to 


leave their occupations betimes and_ to 
in a sanatorium, public or 
The of the 


tribe reulosis * tubereulosis is 


( ek a cure 


privat gospel anti 
campaign 
pre ventable ” 

for th 


visitors 


communicabk : 
the 


curable 
tenements 
the 


was carried into 


inspiration of the poor by 
of a hundred charities, it was repeated to 
the 
preached to them from the pulpits. 

But 


eth rt, 


them at publie dispensaries, and 


in spite of so much admirable 
at the end of seven years the Com 
on the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
booklet. 


contrary to the popular impression, 


mittes 


issued a in which it declared 


that, “ 


the tubereulosis death rate has not mate- 
rially decreased during the last seven 
vears the problem is quite beyond 


the of private philanthropy, and 


ean be properly dealt with only by the 


grasp 


forees of governme nt.” 


Now, why this remarkable admission on 


the part of the modern, scientifie Sa- 
maritan? Beeause charity, however ex 
cellent its resources, can only deal with 
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those who voluntarily turn to it for 


whereas the microbe has taught 














































us 
disease is war, and ean only be fi 
successfully by an organization that 
permanently on a war footing. W 
the growth in the public knowledg: 


the polic 
the Health Department have 
ily strengthened both by law and by 
The Health Department 
compel physicians to report every 


contagious disease, power! 


been =Te 


lie opinion. 
if contagion from leprosy and smal 


ha 


homes of the infe 


to tubereulosis and measles; it 
thority to enter the 

specimens Xi 
the 


ical laboratory, it can compel disinfect 


it can take sputum and 


blood for examination at bacter 
cleanline ss, and in 
where the 
health of his neighbors, 


and extrem Cc 


patient is a menace t 
it can remove 
hospital 


foreibly to an appropriate 


conquered, charit) 
the 


through government 


disease is to be 
coneluded, it 
pe opl 


must be by will of 
working 
It is impossible to exaggerate th dey 
these 


heretofore 


portance of official 
But 


ineffective 


prerogat Br 





have been larg ror 


the Health 


granted = suthi by 


they 
becaus 
has not been 
funds. The facts in 
ishing. The 
that 


sumptives in the city, 


ment 
the case are 

records of the department 1 
44.000 
that of this numbet Yo 
th either 


practitioners or 


show there are at least 


mly 16,000 are in eare 
of physiciai lie 
that 


entirely 


private 
disp nsaries, and 
of 


as if the « nemy had st 


publie 


even 





whereabouts 20.000 are 


known It is 


through the pickets at night and 
vere no police or soldiers to follow t} 101 
The tubereulosis bacilli swarm thr ul 
the city on silent wings, grimly la euls 
ing at pamphlets and lectures and s ] 
tered deeds of charity, which they fi t tan 
“0 @ASs\ to elude. mh 
Accordingly, last year the Comn atl 
on the Prevention of Tuberculosis « han 
centrated its energy and that of tl 188; 
lied Samaritans upon the city bud eas 
with the result that the yearly) the 
propriation for the war on tubere art 
was increased by a quarter of a mi nd 
inaking the total of approximately $5 ite 
000 available for the tubereulosis nat 
alone. The Division of Communi 4 est 
Diseases, in addition to reinforeing j eur 


hacteriological laboratory, — will 
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disinfectors, thirty-six med 


htty 


entyv-five 


| wnspectors, tive attending phy 


ans, and the 
ndred and fifty-nine 


imposing number of one 


trained nurses! 


The ity has been thoroughly dis 
| Kach one of the 24,000 new 

( f tuberculosis that are reported 
il] be visited DY a nurs¢ The 
gnosis will be contirmed by the labora 
When tuberculosis exists, the pa 
ill be urged to put himself under 

eal care, and if this is financially 
ssible, to attend one of the clinics 

he department. His children will be 
ed | the physicians of the ad 


ment Incipient cases will be taught 


prepare their food, how t are 3s, 


ventilate, how to devise 


iInexpen 
d r dormitories For many of 
st first stages of the disease 


sion 1s the magnif 
nt sanatorium maintained by the city 
the hills of Otisville. Thos 

public menace will be removed to thi 


epartment’s isolation hospital on North 


be ing made at 


who are 
RE 
Brother Island, or otherwise 
r Neve 
e building up ot health put in the field 


provided 


was there such an army for 


a municipality. Except once. 


For many years the diseases of infanes 
e been even more destructive of hu 
life than tuberculosis. In New 


\ . for all its high rank among health 


cities, approximate ly 17.000 infants 


e annually, ninety per cent. of them, 
estimated, from preventable causes 
the New York Association for 


Condition of the Poor 


infant 


| 1906 
Improving the 

gurated a campaign against 
contributory results 


the 


rtality. whose 


tr parallel] those of anti-tuber- 


ilosis Campaign. 


The roots of the campaign against in- 
nt mortality strike back to that earlier 
If when compassion and chivalry, 


ther than vital economy, were the domi 


otives in charitabl practice I 


IS83. the 
easid Breeze, on 
he south beach of Coney Island, to which 


arties of women and children, shop-girls, 


association secured a beantif 


property, named Sea 


nd occasional work worn 


men 


The 


vere 
ited for a day’s outing. legend is 


hat these parties ” 


* ocean } were sug 
sted by the gracious practice of the 
European landed nobility who, like Sir 
Valter Vivian in The Princess, are ac- 


OCTAL 


REFORMER HOS 


stomed once a vear to give their 
immer’s day 


the 


and 


‘broad lawns all a up to 
In the morning 


the Hudson 


taken by steamer down the majestic bay 


the peopl parties 


gathered at piers were 


an hour’s journey to the beach, where, 
on open pavilions and beneath a cluster 
{ iilantus trees. food was set before 


them In the afternoon went in 


mming, splashed along beach as 
lav in the warm 


the 


thie waves dashed 


iil d, 


eu tward 


mn, or 


blissfully watehing sails go 


Toward four having 


| ’ 
clock, 


received further refreshment. thev took 
the boat again for the noise and worry 
homes, reluetant and 


their tenement 
| like P 
Dav, 


end of her 
grateful to those 


ppa at the 


and 


ho, enjoying the higher lot, had shared 
t for a few hours with them. To giv 
hese mothers one happy day, and then, 
vhen necessary, to pay the funeral ex- 
penses of their children, seemed in those 


vs to satisfy the Good Samaritan’s 


pirit of 


| he I 


merev 
the 
to which re- 


came revolution in 


that 
philanthropie point of view 


peated reference has already been made. 


social workers, discounting a 


iItitude of frailties imp ited to the poor, 


nd holding that if their environment 
vere changed and they were relieved of 
the terror of want. they would prove 
themselves made of the iniversal elay 


erted Sea an experiment 
the truth of their 


partic s of a day 


Breeze into 
ation to illustrate 
The 
ppl mented by “ stay ” partic Ss; mothers 
th littl 


days, Tour 


theory pieni were 


children were invited for two 


days, and finally a week or 


more rh Ss it heeam show 


possibl to 


that. the poorest mothers, when relieved 
f the oppressio1 of a sordid environ- 
ment, had in them the divine breath, 
that thev ere both eager and able to 


earn, that when given even a brief oppor- 


mity they quickly took a fresh hold 
ipon lif i 


lite organized in in- 
ant 


Classes wer 


and personal hygiene, cooking, and 
The CX] riment grew 
like rich fields well sown, until the 
1908, when, in to 28,717 


4,412 


dome stic eCCONOMNN 
sum- 


ner of iddition 


guests, Sea Breeze entertained 


mothers with little children for ye riods 
varving from one week to six. Of the 
$412 mothers and children, seven hun- 
dred women and “ runabouts,” as those 
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who can walk are called, required special 


convalescent care, and five hundred and 
ninety-nine infants were more or less 
dangerously sick. What simply a change 
of environment and relief from hunger 
can do is indicated by the fact that all 
of the mothers and runabouts rapidly 
recovered and ninety-nine per cent. of 


the babies got well. 
But the accommodations of Sea Breeze 
are at most those of a picnic-ground and 


summer experiment station. The wait- 
ing list grew year by year, until it at 
times reached twenty thousand. This 
circumstance and the association’s de- 


termination to bring home to the public 
the the 


volved in the yearly 


human in- 
holocaust of 


to 


enormity of waste 
seven 
infants ignorance and 


teen thousand 


poverty, prompted a further experiment 
the methods of Sea 


the tenements themselves. 


to test Breeze within 


From a base on a cliff overlooking 
the tide-washed East River, where six 
“shacks ”’ were opened for the hospital 
eare of sick babies and where classes for 


held, a corps of 


mothers were regularly 


trained nurses was sent from tenement 


door to tenement door, in quest of all 
children under two, not with the pur- 
pose of Herod’s men, but to win the con- 
fidence of the mothers, to educate them 


to 
obvious 


of infant 


of them 


in the elements 
bring such 


need 


hygiene, 
as were in 
to the attention of relief agencies, 
and « specially to see to it that sick babies 
received proper medical or hospital care 
| In the 


before their illness became acute. 
Breeze 


107 these Junior Sea 
nurses visited one hundred and two thou- 
found thirty-tive 
and 


summer of 


families, 
hundred 
two 


sand tenement 


thousand tive seventeen 


babies under vears of age, and in- 
structed their mothers in cooking, infant 
bathing and household 
tion and ventilation. and kindred subjects. 

And _ that the infant 
death rate in the city at large increased, 
the deaths in 


worked fell off eleven per cent 


dressing, sanita 


summer, while 


the ward where the nurses 


The demonstration was accepted on all 
hands as conclusive, and had as its major 
result the concentration of philanthropic 
the Health Department’s 
request for funds to establish a compre- 
1897 the 
of the 


interest upon 


hensive child-saving service. In 


department, taking advantage 
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growing public realization of the mena 
of disease, had secured thi 
appointment of hundred and fift 
medical inspectors to examine suspects 
Owings 
largely to the opposition of private pra 
titioners, who disliked seeing the publi 
upon the field 

appropriation allowed on 
dollars a for these first 
1902, however 


contagious 


one 


cases of contagion in the schools. 


service encroaching 
medicine, the 
thirty month 


In 


their salaries were increased to one hw rl 





school physicians. 


dred dollars, and they were required mi 


only to examine children in school, b 





io visit absentees in their homes. The elt 
same year a small group of nurses w: 
added to aid in the war on the microbe. , yy 
Then in 1908, largely as the effe Pee, 
of the Junior Sea Breeze experiment Ne 
the public mind, the department secur = 
approximately $350,000 for the creati aneees 
of a Bureau of Child Hygiene. To th ‘ k 
division there are now attached 14 : 9 
nurses and 163 physicians. Again th M wh 
city has been thoroughly districted. Th ne 
children’s corps examines every scho 1s 
child, not only for symptoms of co 
tagion, but also for every possible physic: ” 
defect, and a system has been devise stood 
by which the department can see to eau 
that all diseases are treated and all phys scious 
ical defects corrected or removed. I dream 
addition to the school children it is th rom 
plan to have this staff of civil servant ee 
attend to the babies within their r » be 
spective districts. Last April the vy begat As 
to visit all infants whose births wer glance 
reported by midwives (the law comp starte 
the reporting of all births, under penalty nd 1 


and whose addresses made it doubtf 


whether their parents could afford proper oN 


medical attendance. At present th iced 
school children are monopolizing th: Ned ] 
strength of the division of ehild hygien “] 
during the school term; but the plan pr ssure 
vides that in time no child shall be bor mann 
to the cits whose mother may not cor server 
mand expert nursing and medical couns¢ who 

A far ery this from the priest in Va sca 
working on the superstitious fears of | s thi 
congregation. More than six hundr qu 
men and women devoting their lives ‘CO 
a municipal campaign for human co! hd 
servation! And in a very immediate sens nif 


it all grew out of the cholera invasion 
1892. 


Surely the microbe deserves t 
rank well among social reformers. 








The Way to 
BY MARGARI 


was the Wednesday after Easter. 
[he year, being unimportant, need 
t be specified. Suttice it to say that 
rh the subway had ceased to be a 


in Ne W Y ork, it had not vet been 


led to Long Island, and Brooklyn 

ge was still the greatest thoroughfar 
ss the East River. 

Ned McEwen, strolling along the sec 

level of the great bridge on his 


that part of the Borough of Brook 
known as Bay Ridge, where he was 
g to see Howard Forbes married, 
rht sight of a large bulletin an 
g¢ the train he sought, and near it 
scending stair toward which he turn- 
\ moment later his attention was 
ected and held by a young woman who 
d just bevond the ticket kiosk: first 
se hers was the fine, free, uncon- 


s type of beauty of which he had 


dreamed much during his long absence 


m his native land, and later because 
e seemed, although in evening dress, 
be alone and watching for some one. 
\s he approached and her scrutinizing 
nee passed from other faces to his she 
rted, stared for an incredulous moment, 
! moved swiftly toward him, smiling 
| holding out her hand. 

‘Ned McEwen, of all men!” she re- 
ced. “TI can’t be mistaken! You are 
d MeEwen ?” 

‘I never doubted it before,” he warmly 
ssured her, and there was nothing in his 
nner to indicate, even to a keen ob- 


erver, that he had not the faintest idea 


ho she was or where they had met, “ but 


t's so long since anything as delightful 


s this has happened to me that it makes 
question my own identity.” 

“Oh yes,” she nodded, laughing and 
hdrawing her hand from his, “ you’re 
nifestly Ned MeEwen! And neither 
ne nor tide has changed you a bit.” 
‘Nor you,” said he. 

His congenital inability to remember 
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faces was a failing concerning which 
MeEwen was extremely sensitive, and so 
ele erly had he learned TO cones | it, so 


expert had he become in tracing connee 


tions during an apparently casual con 
ersation, that only his closest friends 
realized how often he was at a disadvan 
tage. It was instantly apparent to him, 


from this girl’s manner, that he had at 
some time known her rather well, and he 
hoped, by dissembling his perplexity and 


by eareful probing, to discover her identi 


tv without betraying his own weakness. 
So he smiled cordially down at her, re 
reating, “ Nor 

‘Of course youre going to the wed 
ding,” she aftirmed rather than ques 
tioned: and he re, he eongrat ilat d him- 
self, was his first clew. Since he had 
never met Florence Keeler, the bride of 
the evening, this ready inference as to 
his destination argued that h was 1n 
timately connected in his companion’s 
mind with Howard Forbes. Straightway 
he began ealling to mind girls whom both 
he and Forbes had known, and they were 
many, but into none of those memories 
could he ft this woman. Meanwhile 
he responded : 

“Of course Tam. And you?” 

“Naturally. But what I want to know 
is how you happen to be here? | thought 
you abode in some outlandish tropical 
clime. Cuba, was it? Or—somewhere in 
Central America ?” 

“Neither. I live in Mexieo. I hope 
vou know the difference,” he whimsically 
commented. “ Few people do, I find.” 

“T think LTve heard that Cuba _ is 
bounded by San Juan Hill and Havana 
Harbor,” was the dry retort, “but as to 
just where Mexico leaves off and Central 
America begins—frankly, I shouldn’t care 
to be asked. Your home is still in Mex- 
ico, then ?” 

“My work is still in Mexico,” he dis- 


criminated. “ Home I have none, except 
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in the broad sense. Perhaps one has to turesque—and in many ways the 

live some time in foreign countries to interesting—country in this hemisp! 
realize that ‘home,’ in the last analysis, But I’m an American and this is ‘] 
really means almost anywhere within the And I hadn’t been here in so long 


+ 


boundaries of one’s own country.” the social side of me was getting 


“Yes, I know,” said she, and imme-_ phied, so when I received Howard’s | 


diately set him wondering whether she urging me to come to the wedding 

had lived abroad. “Then you don’t meet some of the old crowd again, | 

like Mexico?” cided that the moment was auspici 
“On the contrary, I like it very mueh,” and here I am. Now that’s enough : 

he declared, conscious that she was learn- me. Tell me of yourself.” 

ing a good deal about him and telling “ Oh, there’s nothing about me that 

nothing of herself. “It’s the most pic- don’t already know from Howard and 
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frie 
id to 


By tl 


hasin ih 


way, 


‘ } 
abated nis 


vou dont Km 

] ] 

ey re iwavs ti 
aq go ol Wi 
ni ong a 


roguish 
ly rephed 
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3) ! téte-a- 
Do 1 know tl 
lemurred as he 
r-] tair 
nd make s 
< () ‘ this is 
I 
9 mf een ove 
g , then ¢ 
© ‘ Ney I B 
p icit directions. 


realize that 


heset wit] 

h re vas he 
he i\ B V 

| y wh 

il \ letected 


. ' 
person: 


ww the m, | think 


glanes at 


Howard 


dang rs 


rHE WAY TO 


returned. “ Whe 


n did 


Chen vou haven't seen Howard ¢” 
| haven’t seen anybody but you. And 
think you realize what abomi 
rrespondents ‘ Tloward and _ the 
() lvé Ilaven’t they told yo 
y me?” A flicker of amus« 
ne into the woman’s eyes, and 
ced at him so quizzieally that he 
est he had made a false step 
vords relieved him. ‘You're 
It vasn't with the postal 
/ Be se | seem to remember 
y 1 nors, from time to time, that 
e either dead or paralyzed 
rie 
Well cuilty.” he confessed, and they 
laughed “T like to get letters 
| vays intend to answer them.” 


That's so « nlight 
ids! Still good 


Ih- 
I ‘ellent 
make excelent pave 


we re a wed 


going to 
as Tempus has prob 
1s ial pace, 


don’t you 


fugitting ourselves ?” 


, rt ins! But nre vou alone 4 
ght ( seemed to be waiting for 
promised to meet the lavlors 


but 
warned them that 
th 


nd vou 


any acquaintance 
She 


which 


eame. 
him, to 


1 thes arrive 


ickly, les 


téte with vou.” 
iat this is the way?” 
turned again toward 
‘Would it be better 
ne?” 

ll righ asserted 
r to the Keelers’ be 


sent me 
This is 
he 


right.” 


had entered 


unforeseen, and 


alone with this gir! 
Ridge he must either 
she was or be ig 


‘I 


hy 


afterthought 


¢ 


kled 


i 


Sut 


said 


HE WEDDING. 


Doo 


‘limbed together to the upper platform, 


e hazarded, * From vour unfamiliarity 


ith Brooklyn trains. I take vu have- 
‘'t seen a great deal of Miss Keek 
‘No—not a t deal,” sh 


grea admitted, 


nd again her amused, speculative glance 
lisquieted him lo be sure, | called 
ipo! her” this was apparently a casual 


* but that time | drove 
er, with Bobbi« and some other people, 


( | learned 


hat it’s 


nothing about trains—except 
wiser to take She 


one, chue 


reminiscent ly ‘Our driver didn’t 


now Brooklyn and of course none of 
s did! Wi got lk st, and drove all over 
re place, and were disgracefully late 
hen we finally arrived at the Keelers’.” 
‘I begin t nderstand why Howard 
rote me that I eould drive if I wished, 


that he strongly 


McEwen, 


advised the train,” 


laughing. 


At the tin 
this conversation took place, it will b 
emembered, taxicabs were unknown in 
New York and a tomobiles vere eom 


\ ew 


“Did he? Good for Howard! T'll tell 


aT itive 


Bobbie that. Bobbie was furious indeed, 
we all but came to blows because | 
simply would not have a carriage to 
ght. Having had one experience in 
driving from New York to Bay Ridge, I 
new I’d have to start before dark, with 
my dinner in a basket and a map of 
Brooklyn in my hand, or else ris mis 
e the ceremony, and I much preferred 
come this i\ especially : | xX 


pected to meet the lavlors her 


av. 


Babhie’s sick to-nie 
I’m alone 


ng his brain 
anvbody 1 


Then, to explain 


r memory ot 


imed . Robert 


irhes’s 


must seem to her an unpardonabk 
rsight, “ I—I hoped he might be com 
g r | ! 
()} \ remembe1 hout Bobl 
nen ¢ Yo waited Ime betore 
eC] ni rig +’ 
‘Pve been far too busy thinking about 
‘ Vast inv time l ‘ Bobbie,’ ” he 


wed, thfully enoug! Was the man 
r brother? Her cousin? Then, f 


rst time. it 


or the 
that she 


‘ Bobbie ” 


oceurred te him 


iM married Could this 
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added " We're in luck. 
particular serpent.” 
" Ar you 


mans 


ae re comes our 
sure?” she queried. “ There 
Wouldn’t it 


it ?” 


are so of these trains. 


be well to ask some one about 


“i 


he aftirmed. 


isn’t necessary. This is the one,” 
“* Fifth Avenue’ 
the front? That’s the train 
told me to take from this plat- 
It’s all right.” 


Brooklyn Bridge always was a mystic 


you see 
ie sign on 
lLloward 
form 

maze to me,” 
the car. “I 


out asking directions of every uniform in 


said she, preceding him into 


have never erossed it with- 


sight. Men never do that, do they? But 
then,” slvly, “there are so many things 
we women don’t know that it doesn’t 


mortity us acknowledge 
At this 
glance 
back at him 
that he de- 
a random shot. 


particularly to 


our ignorance of more.” 


McEwen 


he - but 


one 
turned a_ penetrating 


upon she smiled 


with such frank amusement 
cided it must have been 

“ Now,” he enjoined as they found seats 
settled for a long chat, “ tell 


and down 


me all about yours¢ yg 
“ What do you 
“* Everything.” 
“That’s rather a large order, Ned,” she 
‘Shall | 


age, color, and pre vious condi- 


want to know?” 


parried, laughing begin with 


mv hame, 
tion of servitude ?” 
“Do!” he lightly de- 


voutly hoping that she would, and, at the 


recommended, 
same time, wondering uneasily how wel] 
this smiling woman had known him and 
“Why not be thorough ?” 
she tossed back 


age—vyou should 


his weakne SSCs. 
= Why be 


“ My name you know; my 


obvious ?” 


he able to approximate ; my eolor spe aks 


for itself; and my servitude, past and 
present, I prefer to forget—when I ean. 
Still, | was prepared to offer them all up 
in identification when I saw you coming.” 


“Why? he boldly “ Did 


vou think my memory so much less trust- 


challenged. 


7 


worthy than yours 


“ Everybody’s memory is treacherous 


sometimes, isn’t it?” she submitted, sim- 
ply. “I know mine is. And it wasn’t to 
he expected that you should recognize 


me so promptly.” 
“ Again, why ?” 
narrowly, 


Hi 


suspecting 


was watehing her 
but, al- 
though she was laughing a little, her eyes 


mockery ; 


and lips seemed guileless. 
“Oh 


becaus« ° 


MONTHLY 


It’s so many years— 
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* Just how many’ Do you rememb 


he interrupted, grasping at this opp 


hity. ‘I confess to being a little sha 

“It’s tactful of you to forget s S; 
things,” she commended. 

“It isn’t taet; it’s fact. I’m af: 





l’ve Do you know 
last met ¢” 
exactly 


should 


lo be sure, they 


really forgotten. 
how long it is since we 
‘Yes, I 


years 


but 
ask 


haven’t 1 


rememlx r 


more than you me ray 


count. 


much outward and visible impression 


you, but people say [’m changed.  )\ 
don’t find me so?’ She looked at 
with a doubtful half-smile, and he 


that pe rhaps he had entangled hims« 
web Appar 
had him to 


this quite needlessly. 


she not expected recog! 


her. However, nothing remained to 

now but to persevere in the cours 

had chosen, so he stoutly declared: 
‘Not a bit. You look just as 


always did. Or else it’s your voice 


possibly your smile. The re are s&s 


characteristics by which 





one may 
ognize a friend that it’s a little d 
cult sometimes to decide which is 1 Vi 
most potent.” f t| 
Indeed, he was honestly puzzling 1) 
just that point. Something about hi ticular 


a smile, an inflection, a trick of the 


he could not (| lite make out what it 


its elusive famili 
he had eapture 


memory, it 


tormented him by 
but when he thought 
and fitted it to a 
Ilaving failed to elicit from the lad) he 
direct herself, he rs 
methods | 


was, he 


was ¢ hj 
information about 


dete rmined to try negative 


he could not learn who she 


endeavor to find out who she was 1 Yi 
and thus, by a process of eliminat | 
possibly solve the riddle. Meany Pr 
though she would not talk about her cl 
there might be other bait which Hi 
tempt her to disclosures. eral 

‘You said ‘ Bobbie’ was ill,” h rs 
minded her, positive that he had nm rie 
called any man by that name, but Ys 
certain whether he had ever known t la 
one well enough to allude to him as B |? 
“T hope it’s not serious—bvut of ec lk 
if it were you wouldn’t be here.” No 

“Oh no, it isn’t serious—only uncom- } 
fortable. It’s lumbago. I offered t No 


but Be ‘ B14 
I'd e 


consciences ] 


home from the wedding, 
wouldn’t listen to it, so I 
with the Taylors. My 


said 
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Lumbago’s such a wicked thing No? 
ne with!” Ni By the wav. Marion ot ¢ rm 


s e Vy r conscience, then, by tell you remember h sister Marion ¢” 
I Bobbie, ” he suggested, * Rather!” 
Z ver the name * Remem ‘She’ in California now 
vy I’ve been away, and how | fom,” she informed him, in a casual! t 
d thirst for news of people. “1 had a letter from her yesterday, bit 
ith him, won’t vou?” terly lamenting that she was not t ‘ 
() t ldn’t be modest for me to th us to-night, and sending her 
t Bobbie,” she laughingly pr ‘ { the old set who appeared I 
‘ Bobbie’s mine, vou know, and pose that includes yv , 
pretty to brag Ask somebor * Thanks.’ MeKwen gave no sigi 
N really.” replving to a gesture, deteat “I’m serry she isn’t here, | 
n't trust myself to talk al perhaps she ll return efore I g iwa 
It would be all in supe rlatives.” She was a good sort in the old days.” 
we vas beginning to have an w Another girl whom he remembered 
table conviction that his companion possessed of sense, sympathy, and hum 
vare of his embarrassment vas Ethel Knapp, who had latterly cd 
t he is being skilfully baited, oted herself, he had been told, to wor 
resolved that if this were true me of the social settlements \, 
beat her at her own game, dis cordingly, he turned the conversation f 
entitv bv hook or by crook, rd philanthropy. and found his friend 
er admit that he had been puz “ responsive that he vas confident he 
But te accomplish this lh must had her accounted for at last But wher 
ril he left the field of abstract discussio 
Ver ell,” said he, proceeding on d asked a question touching specific 
that she might be Marion details, she shook her head 
he remembered as a pat “T don’t know anything about that 
rlv attractive girl. with a facile wit, he deelared. “ Ask Ethel Knapp. Sl 
ch his mind retained no more in ves in one of the settlement-houses, 
of her physical appearance than snow, and ean probably git I] the 
t had eel a schoolboy’s slate, statistics you want I think she’s to be 
| cleat “Tf vou won't talk about it the wedding.” 
e, perhaps you'll consent to tell “Foiled again!” thought MeEwe1 
t Tom—who, by the way, is evel umused, despite the awkwardness of | 
eorrespondent than T am.” predicament All he said, however, was 
m?” she questioned, her head tipped“ Good! T always liked Ethel. Apparent 
ide, like a bird’s. ly there are others going to the wedding 
Yes, Tom.” ils he added, as a party of y ng pe 
lon h, Tom Deering?” le boarded the train and were hailed 
‘ sely Tom Deering.” Through ! friends at the other end of the car 
sed, laughing eves he watched her vith joyful cries, above the confusion 
bought a fruit ranch in California f which detached phrases concerning 
vears ago. and has lived on it bridesmaids,: old slippers, and rice wer 
ce.” she glibly told him. “ He *s distinetly audibl 
vou know.” ['wice again he cautiously felt his way 
Yes, I know. When did you see toward girls whom he and Forbes had 
last ?”’ known, and each time, just as she seemed 
1? QOh—I haven’t seen him for within grasping distance, his companion 
long time.” swung awav from him. and out of the 


No?” He felt that he was closing in aze surrounding her came that tantaliz 
her ing. familiar call from the past, whether 


accent or inflection or smile he could not 
thought he came Fast every lit vet determine. He was desperately east 
hile?” ing about for memory of another girl 


So he does But it happens that I’ve who could possibly have grown int thi 


heen here when he was woman. rejecting this one as too literal 
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and that one as too insipid, when the lady 
asked, somewhat uneasily: 


* Aren’t we 


a long way / 


going Do you 
hould get off ¢” 

to Sixty-tifth Street, the end 
told her. “ It 


out ‘ the re, 30 We 


know whe re we 
“We go 


will be a 


the road,” he 
f ‘all 


it. Then we 


‘ase can’t miss 


take a trolley-car for a few 
blocks, and block. Den’t 
Lil get vou there all right.” 
“Will you?’ She let 
twinkle. a Deo vou 


walk a worry. 
a droll 
the night 
mu undertook to pilot a sleighing party 
from } White Plains?” Then 
they laughed together. 
* Well we 
minded her. 
“Yes, but think of all the other places 
you meandered into first,” she riposted. 
“Oh, not so many,” he defended, think- 
ing fast Ot had that 
Jack who 
and probably 


him see 
remember 


onkers to 


got there, anyway,” he re- 


whom 
Alden, 


Tom 


party con- 
the host, 
Deering, as the 


sisted ¢ was 
two 
were chums. Jack’s mother had chape a 
them, he and the 
* Not 


‘Considering,’ | suppose, that, being 


oned remembered, 


girls— ? so many—considering.” 
a perfectly normal man, you preferred to 


wander all over the rather 
than ask directions ¢’ she teased. 


“What's the use of 


somebody, 


countryside 
depending upon 
else to tell you what you can 
for yourself?” he demanded, his 
mind far away on that road from Yonkers 
to White Plains, Marion, he 
membered, had been of the party, and 
Dolly Bain. The third girl eluded him. 
“We found that road finally, didn’t we?” 
“ Yes, but not by the Soeratie method,” 
she laughed. “No; it sounds 
superior and masculine, reasoning 
does, but [I’m superficial. 
Kither you haven’t gone to the bottom of 
the 


dodging 


find out 


now re 


nice and 
your 


afraid it’s 


it, or you’re 
and of 
She 


matter and analyzed 
the 


wouldn’t do 


issue 

that.” 

with mocking gravity. 
“ Never!” 
“* What! 


eourse you 


regarded him 


Never?” she quoted. 
exploded McEwen. - Do 
you remember that amateur Pinafore 


gave ¢ 


By George !” 
we 
Deering was Rackstraw, and Dolly 
Bain did the soprano—what’s her name? 
IT was Dick Deadeye, and Buttereup 
He stopped short, staring at her. 

“ Polly 


supplied. 


Laneaster was Buttercup,” she 


“Don’t you remember Polly?” 
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“ Remember!” he ejaculated. If he 
not known that Polly Laneaster was s 
where in the her 


Orient, slaking 


for travel as the secretary and comy 
of a wealthy and peripatetic spinster 
literary aspirations, he would hav 

that she 


wedding in 


was here beside him, goit 
She had sp 
New York, vi 
King an 

that 
viction that the 


Brooklyn. 
one winter in 
friend Frances 


companving memory came 


puzz'e was solved. 
must be Frances King. But it wa 
and Polly’s la ighter and P 


personality that she reca 


voice 
lilting 
him, which was not surprising, inas 
as Polly 


( xclusion oO 


had engaged his attention 
pre tty m ich weve rvthir £ 


except st idy that winter. h 
quently assured hims« 
in love with her, b 


in love with any 


Inco 
vy that 
ckly 

and colorless entary 
eached | 


Ken h 


now realized that in al 

never thought of Frances Kins 
a sort of inoffensive 
. when | 
her face to face and found her ar 
but till Polly wh« 
remembered. “ When I forget Polly | 
I'll be dead.” he found | en the 
sg “ That g had m 
it! d 


panage of Polly. Even now 


colorless, it was s hie reupe 


rtainty 
caster, 
saying, boyishly. was a 
winte P.. wasn’t 
es It 
spent,” she assented, 
“And Polly 
it. I wonder where she is 
* She’s 


hevi 
was the jolliest winter | d 
a trifle 


was the life 


, Sper 
wistful her n 
and s \ \ 
now r, if he 
the © ‘You’ 
Miss good 


been travelling in 


for three or four years with 
a literary woman.” 

“Yes, of course I “Oh? 
to-night. I ! tell 
to-night ?” li”? A 
ile, b 


him. 


“ Inde 


“ 


e sugge 
know that. 
mean wonder where 

“T heard Howard say a day or tw 
that he had letter 
cently. congratulating 
and that they 
for Central India.” 

“ Yes, he told me that in his last | 

“Oh, did he?” 
behind drooping lids, gaps 
lips. “Tm 
doesn’t she ever say anyt 
he cle manded 


had a from le 


him, and 


saving were just 


aim, 
And I'd 
“Oh? 
He r eves were | ready ; 
and a fleeting ‘ 
played around her 

“ But 


about coming home 7” 


1 sinc 
ger to 
ZA d he 
dding 
d afte 
didn’t 


“ Not a word.” 

ot she 
wanted to travel. 
home. 


likes it. 
I wish she would 
I'd go a long way to see Pol 


suppose She 
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from Mexico here ?” 
ore ! I 


> way 
about 


that 


just would!” 


{ think would inter- 


¢ Why?’ 
just because. 


iy W people are so 


emembered through time and ab 


She gave him a glimpse of laugh 
ight; Il 
What’s 
ote-book. 
vt think I ean 
hand, Ill send it.” 
“Will you, ¢ Thanks.” Then it 


rred to him that, as had always been 


tell 
felt 


and 
ile 


write to her 


her address ¢” 


give you her 


~ 0 this way. 
ple aust 


ase, he was allowing Polly 


Laneaster 
King in his 
which was hardly civil, under 
for his in- 
McEwen had 
memory, and 
a clew to work from, it 
for the 
tary gossip about that had 
hed him from time to time. She had 
ken her to Jack Alden 
rem mbered, clinching his 
that she had 


‘f that sleighing party 


bliterate Frances eon 


sness, 
ere 


imstances. xcept 


ty to remember faces, 


neommonly retentive 


had 


kly reproduced 


vy that it 
him frag- 


Frances 


engagement 
lereupon he 
rtainty of her ide ntity, 
1 the other girl « 
d married an Englishman whom he 
i never met, probably ‘ Bobbie,’ 
least the first 
her marriage somewhere out of New 
rk. More than this he had not heard, 
f he had, had forgotten. 
‘You've 
deal, 
gested. 
“Oh? Then the 
tell you me, after 
Again the quizzical, amused little 
tile, but this time it did fright- 


and 


i spent at year or two 


New 
old 


York 


days,” 


from 
the 


been away 


good too, since 


su 
rest ’ 


‘Howard and 


something about 

not 
him. 

“ Indeed did,” he hastened to 
m, “but not as much as they should. 

nd I’d like to know the rest.” 

‘Oh? Well—if you'll tell me what you 

ready know about me I'll try to fill in 


gaps.’ 


they 


‘I’m afraid I don’t know much about 


since your marriage,” he confessed, 
er to show that he really had recog- 
d her. “They wrote me about the 
dding that had away, 
| after that I rather lost track of you. 


lidn’t even know you were back.” 


and you gone 
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‘But isn’t that quite as it should be? 
Don't all 


ling and *‘ they lived happily ever after’ ?”’ 


stories 


end with a wed 


‘I hope you've lived 
ifter?” he ventured. 
‘Oh, quite! And 
had. 


‘ > ..4 
rl 


“ Does that matter / 


happily ever 


she looked 
she 
where have you lived 2?” 


Isn't h one lives 
the important thing?” 


* Now, see Frances,” hi 


strated, “stop your dodging and 


here, remot 
answer 
questions for a minute.” 

“ With pleasure .” said she. “ Will you 
first permit me to that it’s 
interesting to learn that you 
found out 


remark very 


have at last 
who I am?” 
“ What on earth do you mean by that ?” 
"Fess up, Ned! ’Fess up!” she urged. 
“ First tried Marion, 
hinted at Ethel, and 
caret illy toward Grace 
‘Sufi Mike!” he scoffed, “can’t a 


inering 
returned prodigal ask a lady 


you and then vou 


then you wriggled 


few 
the 


about a 
other ladies without being accused by 
lady of not knowing any lady 
other lady? You'll be telling 
next that I took you for Polly 
just ause | 

‘No, | 


cle clare d, 


from any 
somebody 
Laneaster 
bec mentioned her name!” 

won't! | that!” 
still 


first ?” 


acquit vou 


1 ol 


laughing. “So you 
from the 


France Ss, are 


that you knew me 
you serious ?” 
himself. “5 
think I’d for 
Now, how can I prove 
‘Bobbie’! Didn't 
him?” At this a 
little gurgle of laughter broke 
‘ Bobbie’ 


other gir's?” 


* Look here x 
He grew 


wouldn't 


suddenly 
like 


get an old friend. 


grave 
to have you 


to you why, there’s 


I remember all about 
le lighted 
from 


her. “Is there any 


eon- 
nected with anv of thos 

“ Not one!” she assured him. “TI have 
Bobbi« And vou did 
remember him, didn't you? I'd forgotten 
that the moment. Tl 
much for that!” 

“We ll, are 
manded. 

“Perfectly! Perfectly! 
idorable! Such a 


sort of man!” 


the only there is. 


for forgive you 


you satisfied now?” he de 


Ned, 


upstanding, 


you'r 
proper, 
man-n? 

“ Thank you kindly! Now go on. 


Tell 


me all about yourself since I lost -sight 


a0 ian 
For a year or 
Mr. Chichester 


the wedding. 
travelled. Then 


you heard about 


two we 
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os Bobbi “— 
“Who a She 


T 


else smiled happily. 
English- 


Austra- 


a big place there and 


‘? 
i.@ 18, as you may know, an 


man, and he became enamored of 
lia, so he bought 
settled down to farming on a large seale.” 

“The deuce! You don’t look 
farmer's She wrinkled her 
at him saucily. “ Do you like it?’ 

“Didn't I tell the 
that | preferred to forget my servitude ¢ 
Why to talk about it?” 

“Then you don’t 


* 1 like—Bobbie.” 


like a 


wite. nose 


you in beginning 


force me 


like Ag 


on 4 rar! So 


settled 


down in Australia! How long have you 


P 
Lucky be you've 


been here?’ 
“Only a few days.” 
“When did you se« 
no idea how you 
“Polly and I 


than you'd 


You've 


Polly last ? 
ol 
met it 
Why 


? They're so 


re mind he Pr) 
haven't 


believe 


me 
long- 
er do 
| 


you 
‘cep insisting on dates un- 
pl asant! 
“Well, let’s 
then. Do you 
They drifted 


which they 


talk things, 


remember 


about happy 


into re miniseences, over 
ill laughing when the 


guard called, “ Al} 


On the platform they found sev- 


were st 
train stopped and the 
out.” 
‘al surface cars waiting, and toward one 
f them MeEwen guided his old friend. 
‘Ned, would it be of the 
1 to about 


want ¢” 


shighte st use 


this ear and 


sh 


Inquire 


it’s the one we plain- 
tively questioned. 

‘Not a 
“ Vu 


vou 


said he, with amusement. 


faith at all 


bit.” 


i haven't ar in me : have 
‘ Do 
flaunts / 


cl ar 


you see the illuminated sign 
That 
fair in the 
Moreove - do you be- 


other 


this car sam legend is 


writ out and directions 


Iloward sent 


hold all 


guests piling in ahead of us? 


ne. 


these festive wedding- 


They entered the ear and dropped again 
into their chat. Presently 
she asked if they 
and he 
right.” 
they 


reminiscent 
were not going too far, 
replied, easily, that it was “all 
A moment later the car stopped 
left it, immediately behind the 
whom they had noticed on 
whom the v followed 
lighted the 


and 
younger party 
the 


fo a 


train and now 


large, gavly house in 


next street. 
As they passed under the carriage awn- 
ing McEwen felt his companion hesitate, 


and he asked, looking down at her: 
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* What’s the 
“ Nothing 


moved on 


matter ¢” 
re pli d, 


mn ich,” she 
the 


‘1 hey had almost reached the top of 


toward steps. 


stairs leading to the dressing-rooms, 
them exclaimed: 


It’s 


one above 
“Oh, do hurry! 
the cere mony now!” 
“lear that?” 
“Can you go down at 
“ Don’t 
returned, 


some 
almost time 
whispe red Mel 

she hi 


Some 


one 
Wait for me,” 


‘No—I 


stepped on my 


ee yt 
IMsist. 


gown as we came in al 
but that’s no ré 


miss the cer mony 


to be fixed, 
should 
down immediately 
Please!” Nodding 
peared in the ladies’ 

McEwen found 
in the men’s ecloak-room, which was 
but he little pu 
descending to the 


knew him. 


may have 


why you 
you can find Ihe 
brightly, she d 
dressing-room. 
no one whom he 
surprising, was a 
main 
()) 


when, on 
he 


two 


met no one who 


faces among the looked vag 
but 


response he 


men 
half-smile 
to tr 


familiar, his 


as 
afraid ust 
did 
He 


receiving and 


was 


certain memory and not 


claim acquaintance. howed ov 


hand of the 


woman 
mured his name, but others pressed 
time for 
hia @ 
ittle 
face 


the 


one ] 


behind him and there was 
He drifted 


the rooms, feeling a 


ing with 


through 


and dreary, watching in each 


more. 


recognition, and at 
that 
yx opk 


for signs of 
himself 
of the 


time assuring 


does know any one I 
at weddings. 

Pre sent ly there was a stir and a 
per, the people crowded back toward 
walls, the first strains of Loh 
from the hall, and the ushers march 
ribbons. A 
clergyman appeared near 

among the about 
looked vain for a fan 
A pink mist of bridesmaids fl 
and the 
starry 


norin 
two by two. carrving 
cassocked 
altar, but 
McEwen 
face. 
past 


men 
in 
him, bride, a 
with 


very \ 
fixed 
her 


girl, eves on a ¥ 


who presently received from 
: 7 » tated 
father’s arm. I sick 


all 


but to MeEwen it seemed a riotous 


It was rhythmical and meas cerem 


woul 
vhich | 


for it 


ble, with the unreality and inconsequ 
of a and 
cleared enough to show him that he 
followed the party of voung peopk t 


dream, before his dazed 





f pr 
mn sh 
n ¢ 
Ey en 
aT 
1: 
i Sitits 
remo 
would 


opk 





» and was attending the wed- 


he had never seen before, 


had ceased and the priest had 


0 speak. 


= 


e desperate, 


hunted 


y 
ind him, but he was hemmed in 


vy one else was intent on 


d to foree his way out 


ut to inerease the 


offi nee 


ruiltv. There was noth- 


» remain until thes 


pretty 





sE RACIN' UP HERI 


children were married and then to get 


away as quickly as possible. He tried to 
see Frances Chichester in the crowd near 


the door, hoping she had not come down 


in time to make her way into the rooms, 
but he failed to deserv her 

It seemed to him that of all the in 
terminable marriage ceremonies to which 
he had ever listened, this was the longest, 


but in time it was over, and he struggled 


against the chattering, congratulatory 
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to the hall, whence 
find the 


vainly 


he despatche.| 
servant to busied 


the 


host, while he 


imself trying to discover 
voman who had come there with him. 

Mr. 
rived duly, 
bys 


Denslow, whose house it was, ar- 
and to him MeEwen presented 
card, his explanation, and his apolo- 
after which he 


At the door of 


gies, hurried up-stairs. 
the ladies’ cloak-room he 
] 


\as met by a smiling maid, who asked: 


\rre you Mr. McEw’n ?” 
‘I am, yes. Is 
‘No, sor; she’s 
* Gone!” 
‘ Vis, 


or. She 


there a lady 
gon’.” 

But she lift 
said ye’d be racin’ up here di- 


this f’r ye, 


a tly ‘twas ove - 
VeEwen open d the note, merely a half 


heet of paper, folded, and read: 


Nt DD, 


The man at 


* Drak Iloward’s 
the door will tell 


if you'll ask him.” 


lve Lom to 
wedding. 

you the Vily 
long has she been ” he 


* Llow gon 
demanded. 
“Oh, she 
if all. She 


[ was to give you this, an’ off she 


niver tuk her t’ings off at all, 
said she forgot somethin’, an’ 
wint, 
lmost runnin’.” 
*] se Thank 


a coin, thrust 


gruve the 
his hat 
outer door 
man in livery: 


Mr. 


you.” He 
himself 
fled. At the 
mused to ask of a 
tell 


int ’ 


coat, and 


‘an you me where Keeler 


‘Yes, sir. Four blocks 
t and one to the right, sir.” 
Four blocks to the left 

‘ight McEwen 


anothe r gay ly 


down to the 
an | one to the 
there he 
lighted house with awli- 


went, and came 


ings and carriages and sounds of mirth 


and music. He slipped in quietly and 
managed to get 
but the 


showed himself 


up-stairs unobserved by 


but as soon as he 


Any servants, 
again in the lower hall a 
man started out of a group, erying: 

*“ As I live, there’s Ned MeEwen!” 

“ Sav, fellows, has anybody seen 
the new- 
could make himself 
heard over the babel of welcome. 

The 


one 


you 


Frances come in?” demanded 


comer as soon as he 


lk | Iked 
“ Who's 


“ Frances?” other men 
blank!y at 
Frances ?” 


* Frances 


another. 


King—-Franees Chichester 


she is now 


MAGAZINE. 


“TF rances King! 
in the Antipodes,” somebody 
‘She lives in Australia.” 

“Vs 3. 
Yes, 
with got separated, 
if she isn’t here, I’ve got to find her.” 

Waiting 
strode 


Good lord, man, s} 


told | 


I know, but she’s here to-ni; 
she is. She came over on the ft 
me, but we we 

for no further argument, 
the drawing-room, tw: 
three of his old comrades 
his heels. 


into 
wondering 
As they approached the thi 
the 
McEwen paused. 

‘ There 
with him. 


crowd about newly married 
she is!” 
“ There’s King, 1 


ing to that voung woman in yellow.” 


said he to the 
l’rances 
“Frances King grandmot 
That’s Polly 

McEwen gave the 
look, and marched straight to judg 

‘We had all our plans made t 
into Central India,” 
he paused behind her, “ 
Miss 


into 


your 
Lancaster.” 


a a aker one stric 


she was saying 
but then the c: 
saying Robertson’s play 
put rehearsal at 
hurried home immediately.” 

“They’re all that 
vour play,” said the woman in yellov 

‘It isn’t 


diselaimed 


came 
to be 


onee, s&s 


saving it’s re 


mys play at all,” indigna 
Polly. “I 
life 
and I’m very proud of her. 


never created 


thing in my playwrig 
She was 


and I 1 


( xcept a 


ing to write a novel 


yt OT 


her see that it was a good play. That 
all I had to do with it.” 
“Well, Polly Lancaster?” said McE 
in her ear. 
“Oh,” said sh 
him, 


, calmly turning to 
sure of me 


“are you quite 
time? You must have 

“T didn’t,” 
out if 


gQTray 


asked somelx a 
said he. “ You always t 


you wait a little and us 
matter.” 

don't first,” added Mis 
“Was it a pretty weddir 
“ Hang the wedding!” 

“Qh no! It’s 


the time 


‘If vou die 


Lancaster. 


Easter week, Ned, 
for There’ 
one on nearly every bush to-night.” 

“TI'm! 


‘IT dare 


proper weddings. 
So [I’ve learned.” 
might loeate a 
more in this neighborhood 


say you 
if you'd 
she soberly reflected, a laughing dev 
her eye. “ Or might even dis 
a belated wedding-guest whom you 
follow to the deor 


pride.” 


you 


and so save 








y W. H. Clar 


} 


plate engrav 


Half-tone 


Zz. 
- 
= 
Zz. 


YOU FOR« 


HAVE 


“OH 
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‘Only one wedding will ever interest “ Haven't you reduced me to pulp? 
much now,” he said, “ and that I not asking? Who is * Bobbie’ ?’ 

ill be yours. Polly, who’s ‘ Bobbie’ ?”’ “Bobbie is my own private and } 

“Oh, have you forgotten again?” she ticular pet-name for Eleanor Robert 


‘You were so sure of him a_ the woman I work for.” 


rrieved 


little while 


ago.” “The womar thank the Lord!” 
ar strong ’—” he begged, vently breathed McEwen; and then, 
the quotation unfinished. less fervently: “ You imp!” 


End of Day 


WARD 


ARTILLY toil is done, 
Come and sit in sun, 
While the last ray lingers in the west: 
Empty hands may be 
Folded on the knee, 
Work is ended, it is time to rest. 


Noonday heat is o’er, 
Labor calls no more, 
Sit and watch the crimson turn to gray; 
Sweet upon the ear 
In th quiet clear 
Falls the thrush’s farewell to the day. 


Rest is earned at last, 
Feel how space grows vast! 
In th’ eternal depths a star leaps bright; 
Faithful sentinel, 
All is well—is well 


Naught we fear the coming of the night. 


Now regrets but seem 
Fancies of a dream, 
Shapes of mist that fret us not nor grieve; 
Through the tranquil sky 
Homing pigeons fly, 
Ilopes that strayed at morn return at eve. 


Dim the landscape grows, 
Like a mantle close 
Veiling all we knew and loved before; 
All the voices cease, 
Darkness falls, and peace, , 
And the dial points to Time no more. cirrus 
over 1 
soften 
and | 
that 
Vot 








A September Day on the Shore 


BY HOWA 1.\ ) 
other se n | the sea is ¢ $ rracdiate en th 
rable the late immer, 1h 3 fl d | ht, as the | ‘ 
hie rer 1 yrit slowly iln t g refle: ers tT ( “4 
ess t ullity into the mor ( September a | 


! eally | Ss, 1 t su I] ne ca eo 
~ lesel the : re | neg tl er’ l-clear ] e! |} ! 
f x il le-spread oe ‘ ! e and compreli the 
! f inviolable solituck Indeed hecome r other times and si ! 


l, and more openly and | ‘ guessed ther than ee 
rved|y formed t] sible reat dseet e ¢ eri t-] 
( Idi disclose a greater spl. ! me lay it lies « ! 
h a deep and et splendor as 1 t t ed line of | ! 
mer da Ss | ive only s rVeESTE | or par ( rm ri a) nes | hin t 
y and intermittently rev led, Not t] CCT closer it re than tix 
t necessat to look out upon tl | 7. v the far blue shad 
ly earpeted marshes, whose hithert re-rigged s that poise foy ‘ 
I n summer « rald now quietly e the dim hori havear rm 
t oral nd s tro russet nd re di inet thar pr montl \ le 
der reel nor need ( explor tl and, | 1d them nu 4 rther st 
ering hedgerows alone the ereeks ! ! v ribbon of gray, the ter 
fenced, Nature-sown gardens of rosi me ocean steamer’s passage 
med illows and vellow ar-fl ! (; n-2res sedges such as rustle abov 
realize tl this he crow! nd clothe th lune-slope 
Kor is I traverse the I t n so crown the | er ne 
ng strip of sand, push a i thr vn the shore, excent here tl] 
ec hrubs and through goldenrod teeper sides of shining hite face sea 
l] whose filmy seeds, shaken free by ward. Bayherry shrubs, at the hase of the 
passage, lightly float away NO! | pi {| patch ind irre r dar 
t bre ( as | pass thr oh tl s 1 Cl ps I russet ( li oe iv t 
l wateway i} the W ll iT the dl es } ] reache of fi er grasses which clothe 
d come out under the broad light ‘ inds far away. Upon them. 
e beach, the wide aspects of the oc d over all this withdrawn realm. th 
hore itself are een to have exp rienced low sul sheds a quiet radiance, that 
great transforming change e son rare, supernal solvent. seem 
remo, all harsh, obtrusive appear 


Owing to the sun’s lower position it 


the southern heavens, its reflection. eve es from the natural world. reveal- 
t midday, shines more broadly over th ng its purest self, perfect in its j 
vaters and farther out to sea. spreading trinsie excellenes 
fields of glimmering radiance even to And the sea! ho tempered and vet 
the horizon. Then, too, slow flocks of de ply expressiy sound rhythmi 
irrus clouds drift upward from the west thunders! Perhaps it is only the after- 
ver the sun’s otherwise intolerable ravs. tect of yvesterday’s storm which so strong- 
I ells heneath this heavi labor- 


softening and veiling their keen intensit: 
and luminously diffusing th light: s ing surf that landward rolls: bh 
that th deep, amethystine blue ot r seems to initiate 


thi al nost conscious powe! 
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AND SPLENDID RADIANCE LIVES ALONG THE SHORE 


the rising water-walls that advance and, 
with earnest intention, slowly plunge to 
their thundering fall, as if the great ele- 
ment, like an errant, unwieldy instru- 
ment, were at last attuned to and unmis- 
takably informed with the overmastering 
coneord of the hour 

To-day there is litth disposition to 
explore the shore, or to search along the 
water-line for tide-cast, curious forms. 
It is enough to look about and to breathe 
this salt-tinetured atmosphere. It is 
enough just to rest here within the 
shadow of the dunes, between these two 


great tranquillities that lie all about n 


upon either hand—the wide-spread world 


of sleeping marsh whose winding cre 
show never a sail, and this other wor 
of the wide-spread sea whose surfa 
waves move over motionless depths—a1 
listen to the faint and far-called cries 

their respective inhabitants. Softened | 
distance come the faintly audible, music 
eallings of gulls which are gathered 


great flocks upon an offshore island. A 


intervals they disturbedly fly upwar 
from some momentary alarm, then agai 


settle down upon the level beach; { 


Caslo 


AVE al 


res pol 
shore, 
ater: 
majyes 
eterné 
siumm 


ince or 


appr: 


absen 
and ( 
nsec 
ot me 
overti 
ieene 
taine 


sence 
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disordered 
dinous fli) t 


t he reced 


Ilere the ettle down 


forth distur 


and qu 
Hence ing clamors 
asionally rise. 
Mean) landward 
marsh, 
in and 
suppressed; as 
nscious of 
fields, and 
mvsterious forees which have ‘ought 
and will 


Uli set 


were ce 


unfriendly 


continu t 
forth 
j uurney. lor 


he re urge 


upon their 
vard 


known birds 


DAY 


ON THE SHORE. G11 


me one desires to explore the 


last night’s storm may have 


s sea-creatures there; perhaps 
hose notable ones in harmony 
day and with our mood those 
beautiful members of all the ocean’s 
iv, Which September gales so often 
land. It that 


the ctenophores, the animal forms | have 


ar to the seems Curious 


n mind, should been mentioned 


have 


in general literature; and, ex- 


so little known. 
Louis 


are interspersed with expressions 


the seientist, are 


the technical de scriptions by 


der and admiration awakened by 


d t our living 


ctenophores. | He 








Vs, and rr adow- 


already gathering to 
itumnal migration; but 
hardly 
mnfident 
hardly 


hesitating 
their 
t he V 


notes 
isual ¢ 
seem more 
long- 


torgotten 
this 


memory of 
half - 
Exeept for 


» sound. No, not one. 


some 
and 
there 

For 
from 


now so Tar remover 


re that even the mufiled 
} 


endos of the surf, hear 


a moment ago, have grad- 
| 
ePcone 


they 
there 


fainter and faint- 
have ceased alto- 
falls a 


ntil 
ense of 

Such 
hushed 


‘rom. the 


great silence. 


pernal 


mind its 
For 


however 


at ey ST 
withdrawn 


this 


this 

solitary: 
immensity, owly, 
ajestically moving in its 


r 


rnal round: late 


summer suth, 


indeed the 


fo 


although it is 
apotheosis 
could 
and of themselves 
this 


very 
serenity all these 
not alone 
apprise one, in place of 
rather, 
removed; in 
tidal sea: 


absenee. of n Pre sence 


not far 


al d one 


worlds the 


hseen 

















fr peace are rising and ar 





erfiowing their bounds, benef 
ences, too vast to be 
tained the re, instill 


sence into o » world 


col 


their es- 
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Pleurobrachia, “I> or swim about in such basined hollow 


not knor in the often appear along the pliable 


m exhibiting Here is sucn a he 


| 
+] 
sand presenting more limpid water. I bend 


il images, the ac- the clear d ptl s, and 
being produced in such a_ seaweed particles, 
inderstood.” What ing globes of alm 
respecting 1 the Pleurobrachia’s 
tivity, 1 ‘ue spheres. Several 
idly floating 
temporar 
vith the 
brilliant 
the receding lit sides, 


; show 





» gl 
inward the ft 





. ] 
fringed tentacl 


















































THE HOUR 


In cor hevert I 10 other frame in he low 
ipon = itself ‘eation prompts, in its contemplation 
bottom to greater feeling of wonder and I 
sand with vis nee, a more immediate impulse to 
ic rebound It earnest apostrophe. 
others resting Hoping to diseover a larger species 
dismemberment (for the swimming parts are very small in 
inbroken integrity these specimens) I travel farther down 
is elastically with the beach, passing, as I go, many other 
llows whither bhasined hollows containing the small, 


fo 
Ilardly has the rainhow-hued inhabitants. Soon many 


released the drooping familiar translucent bodies are seen half 
deviously float below, be- stranded along the shore: but, although 

vs them unto itself, par- several inches in length, they are so 

ig its course meanwhile; then, tenuous as to dismember if removed from 
the linked cords are inloosed to their element. So 1 hollow we the 


depths, while the glittering sand beneath one bell: then, when t in- 


stay! 


renewed energy, and with flowing water floats it free, a jar is 
beating in unison, brought beneath, and, water and _ all, 
toward the surface of lifted to the sunlight for observation 
water and the light. The webbed globe of gossamer, light 
As I observe Pleurobrachia circling «as a cloud, half floats in the liquid. 


or diving far below, or steadily It seems impossible that a structure so 


nding through the employment of tenuous could have withstood the break 


individual powers, I almost faney er’s turmoil. Yet, although no pulsa- 
an itness of some initial attempt tions, such as a jellyfish initiates, are 

is flight, and am pleased by awakened in the bell, although the pli- 
consummation. Perhaps cated and multiplied folds of tissue droop 

awakened is due in part to dependent and motionless in the water, 
ereature’s comparative unfamiliarity; the curious body rests secure in its liquid 
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medium, as if sensitively adjusted there 
to, and ready to float free when an im 
pulse decides. Now the impulse awakens 
lor see! like a globe of light, the im- 
palpable, irregular sphere soars aloft, 
and, prope lled by invisible means, passes, 
almost with a sense of translation, even 
to the very top of the vessel and rests 
in light contact with the water surface. 
At first this mysterious flight bears no 


evidence ol being ‘ ected material 


ordinated motion. Watch the bell wh 
las again drifted to the bottom and 1 
reposes there in uneven balance. Quis 
ing movements are visibly passing al 
filaments, or tube-like channels, in 
globe’s interior; but these have to 
with the vital processes. It is upon 
surface of the bell that our attent 
really centres. For, along eight band 
structures, which sweep from the be 
summit its lower border, waves of 

tion are shimmering and shit 


nh the sul, and are iride x 











as continual motile waves s 
over the minute, hinged pli 
that overlap in a multi 
series down these wonde 
borders. Now, along the w 
most systems, do the flood 
ripples more vigorously and 
restrainedly pour, until 

hody’s almost imponder 
inertia is overcome, when 
tilts upward nearly perpen 
ular; then all eight syst 
more vividly waken and p 
their down-trending showers 
propulsive intention in w: 
ing rainbow-cascades that 

in prismatic flashes and 
scintillating gleams, «until, 
radiant and ablaze with bril 
iridescence, the body floats lig 
ly aloft. We are told of th 


along sensitive ne rve-tracts, 
it almost seems as if here 
saw Some, 
life-activity in virgin pur 
With all reverence be it si 
one almost imagines that 

Power which brought the vis 
world into being, had revi 

its other creations—the s 





forms of snow crystals, 














IRIDESCENT BELLS DRIFTING TO THE AUTUMN SHORE flake 


means: it seems as if a body, counting 
gravitative force as nothing, had by its 
own desire been propelled. 

Closer examination, however, will re- 
veal definite propulsive structures which 
exhibit the very quintessence of eo- 


transparent plates of mica wl 
from the insensate r 
and the rose-hued and pur 


dyed tissues of flows rs, and the 


through the desire for a | 

combining the structures 
delicate nature of these, but more n 
and intimately expressive, the ectenoph 


were conceived and were born in gl 


of palpable cloud— ribbed, and robe 
living light they floated free, to be, 
ever, a symbol of the Invisible. 
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What degree of sentiency informs these 
tures? Microscopie examination will 

ose certain structures of special sense 
ascertained. <A 
px llet, is sit 
the bell’s 


his is the cten- 


se o>mece has heen 
ik clittering grain, or 
ted at the base of a pit in 
summit. 
properly, 


min ite, eal- 


d eve, or, more 
The 


reous grain is delicately supported upon 


-calle 


an of direction 


r spring-like arms which equally bear 


eight. A iliated groove pr weeds 


tward from the base of each support 


d separates into two divisions which 





tend to the swimming plates of the 
pective sides of the bell. As a slight 
ting of the bell, one wavy or the other, 
ses the yx let to press with greater 
ce upon the spring-like arm of the 
ed side, the impulse, so generated, is 
rried along the ciliated groove to the 
rresponding swimming system, which 
ickens to inereased activity, and the 
mal’s equilibri m is restored. 
Before being cast on shore, the cten- 
phores usually liberate their eggs, which 


velop through the late summer and au 
mn; then the young bells probably sink 





the deeper ocean beyond the reach of 

ntry gales. Very little is known of 

s winter history: science cannot tell 

: what abysses of the dark ocean they 
ar harbored. 

But let imagination in place of cer 
titude and of observation be our guide, 
and we will see these creatures drifting 
through the dusk of the deep, with th 

irious animals of that place obscure, 
n eold, under-sea currents that move in 

ndefined channels over the Atlantic 

ze. One hardly knows how to conceive 

these creatures wandering among the 

ver life-forms of our globe, so great 
contrast do they present to their com- 
panions. But this sojourn is only transi- 

ry. For, when the seasons in their 
evolution bring us to spring again, when 

the upper world universally responds, 

en do the etenophores, also, quicken 

ith new life, as if they realize their 

ile, wandering season over. From thi 
forming Spirit of the bell impulsive 

a ives of motion more vigorously run; 
“3 en vital centre eight crystal- 
t at. and a visible 


ymit 
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ON THE SHORE 


a glistening suc- 


veiled and globed sides 


cession as of tremulous and _ half spent 
desires. Wave upon wave tloods down 
those gleaming borders, and wave upon 
vave sueceeds, until, through this in 
pired power, as of an inexhaustible emo- 


on—through its ineflable impulsion th 


ctenophore slowly ascends. 
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We trace its course through the 
“* an’s depths, peopled with strange in 


habitants that, dully 
ready to 


moving through the 
oze, are and 
ould this winged creature only pause 
in its flight and grow still. But, guided 
by the sense that distinguishes the height 
from the depth, the 
gcuided by this one faithful sense alone, 
the through 
zone after zone of ocean, each concerned 
with life and of 
death, until the region of the upper sea 
the 
foregathering to the spring 
and, with soft contractions and with quiet 


devour destroy, 


above from the below 


ctenophore steadily rises 


its own commerce of 


is reached, where denizens that we 


nnow are 


expansions as of inbreathings, the veiled 
body rises still! Onlv when the 


shines across the green water, only when 


sunlight 


those eight quivering systems of material 
ized light are struck across by the Greater 
Radianee to break into rainbowed irides 
of crimson and of purple fire, only 


and 


ctenophores 


hsherimn 


ind the swim 


; 


nmingle, 


cover 
thy } 


ramifications 
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Tine 


cles 
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back 


plats 
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Glassy 


it rises to 


sunhght; ain 
into each 
d i 


the 


ods proce SSCs 


rainbow 
transparent 


in feeble 


Live r and eeas 
still. 
blanch 


ires are 
gleams 
glassy s 


irtaces, 


faintly alight 


SVstems, ana 


il 


other 
microses 
tints 


plate s 
rippling 


and 


and 


thes 
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One other impressive power, inhe , as n 


. » } 
in these creatures of the hard 
the storm-clk 


which have shut down in thunderous 
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be made plain; for 
ver 


sunset, 
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and change with 


variety. 
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ype the 
close confinement, 
Now, 


wavering |y 


that 


vane. only 
waken 
and 
then 
wonderful 
crimson and 
fade the 
ote nophore dies, 


ris¢ 
motions, 
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Last 
and 
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from 


with such 
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with a spect 
elimmer. Agi 
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of living 
forth, 
and bi 


break 
loop 
and festoon th 


selves in clusters 


and 
a transitory uplifted fabric 
unde iphe ral le 


ley nele nt 
columns, 
design flares out agai 
for these indie 
certain inner centres, possibly the seat 
vital powers which the daylight hid, 1 
the of night. 
ase to agitate them, and the fir 


but, ever and again, as, m 


the darkness and dies, 


revealed in darl ness 


appears ; 


here and there, rising or descending 


the vessel, the bodies happen to brush 


cloudy sides of their fellows, a 


mentary soft light of exclamation gl 


A gathering gloom, such as sombr 
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is the shore to-night, was advancing 
the sounding ocean the first time I 
held a jar of ctenophores in visible 

And, that 
when I held the vessel before 
hardly seeing it in the obscurity, when 
bells glowed flared 
n in intermittent fire, the dark, drift- 
curtains of the 
selves momentarily illumined by the 
Within 


l’s ré ach glowed the veiled, cloudy 


phorescence, upon occa- 


as now, 
mysterious and 
storm-clouds were 


tnings’ lambent glow. my 
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won the 
reflections of 


tissues: out uj lim horizon, peast, 


irradiating interstellar tire 
brightened 


of the 


along the wind-swept borders 
And, as 1 
the ctenophore brightened ; and once more 
the sky for this lite-cloud finds, 
in the vast, a great sil 
body ot 
vestment 


torm watched, again 
replied ; 
nilitude to its fiery 
night, as to its rainbow-hued 
of day, suggesting that greater 
similitude and veritable identity which 
believes it diseovers in 


our humanity 


grreat powers not its own. 


The City’s Cry 


BY FANNIE 


STEARNS 


DAVIS 


See City cries to me all day 
And cries to me all night. 


I do not put its voice away 


When I put 


out 


the light. 


With stars and frost and windy things, 
Eternal things and still, 
The City laughs and sobs and sings 


Across my 


O Sky of Stars. how wide 
How swept with light 


window:sill. 


you are! 


jou lie! 


Yet never any leaning star 


h eed th a 


Can 


City’s ery. 


I lay awake when past the roofs 
The planets all were strange. 
I heard the City’s wheels and hoofs, 


The City’s shift 


and change. 


The planets all were greater far 


Than when I 


went to 
And one long splendor of a 


sleep: 


star 


Across the dark did leap. 


But, oh, for all they were so proud 
I heard the City ery, 


And in my dreams I saw 


a crowd 


Of wan folk herded by. 


O Sky of Stars. though wou are 


Though 


Monotonous and old as 
I hear the City cry! 


dreams ari 


great, 
heaven-high, 
Fate 

































The Eclectic 


BY OLIVIA 


T was already after ten, although no 
one had remarked it but Mrs. Archi- 
bald, who always impatiently lived a 

day ahead and who, even in this curious- 
en- 
surrender herself to the moment. 


ly intimate atmosphere, could not 
tirely 
To any one watching us, it would have 
this group of men and 
women, talking, not in the least lightly, 
of other and women, of the “ ad- 
venture of life,” and of the essential ad- 
venture of love—it would have seemed as 


seemed as if 


men 


if we were gathered about some common 
vessel, perhaps some invisible loving-cup, 
from which each eagerly drank, and which 
each in his turn as eagerly replenished. 
For it wasn’t merely that by such par- 
ticipation thirst stimulated rather 
than assuaged ;—the desire, with each of 
us, to distil, and pour within the cup, 


was 


the pungent liquid of his own experience, 
was no less obviously feverish. There 
not of us, of course, who did 
not suppose that he had effectually dis- 
guised his contributed Yet it 
was almost like eavesdropping, I remem- 
ber, to listen to the transparent general- 


was one 


essence, 


izations of young Reese, who had been 
married only a year—and who, until the 
last absorbing hour, had found us rather 
an indifferent solace for his temporary 
hachelorhood. And once or twice I 
that disereet Mrs. Seabury’s 
whole being was wrenched with the effort 
to translate an apposite bit of auto- 
biography into something decently cloaked 
and impersonal. O’Neill, who was the 
only professional dinner-guest among us, 
did, as usual, a good share of the talking, 
but even he had yielded to the spell of 
veiled confession, and had laid aside his 
anecdotal habit. A remarkable and con- 
tagious intoxication prevails at such mo- 
ments. One knows that he must speak; 
but does not ask himself why, and is far 
from considering what. 

“That merely illustrates,” Mrs. Sea- 
bury had offered, in her spirited way, in 


. 
. 


could see 





0 01 
Cher 
" GC 
insté 
in \ 
HOWARD DUNBAR alt: 
iscal 
comment upon a story of O’Neill’s, “ ¢] s sh 
our best energy goes to verify platituc — 
We're all rebels when we’re twenty. ( mite: 
lives aren’t going to swing tamely ar in 
the same old tethering-stake that [here 
our ancestors in that tiresome cir st of 
groove of theirs! But by the time = 
thirty we see that our most profound non 
periences have had what result? W paintu 
merely that of making some drab old ee 
monplace stand out in letters of : Kner 
It’s so humiliating to have to rank = Neill, 
self among the spiritual bourg . 
That’s why the most ravaging experi: edia: 
is less painful than the sober, sens quali 
conclusion it drives one to!” She lo ; 
about her in whimsical defiance. . Me 
Dwight, the widower, who was th« “Yeti: vars 
stranger among us, gave his hostes : ae 
understanding glance. “ But that’s we 
the whole story, Mrs. Seabury!” he ee 
minded her, half lightly. “You k k 
of course that there’s an endless su ‘= 
sion of such phases—rebellion and ass — 
rebellion and assent!” ‘a 
“Oh, but I knew I had some ad g, meh 
tage over you people who stop to thi shall 
chattered Mrs. Archibald, within wl ail 
extravagant comments lay usually w Rati 
to me was a quite fascinating kerne!] bid nal 
truth. It had often been observed t! dif 
ideas seemed constantly to be scamperi f 3 és “ 
through this vivacious lady’s head Tes 
mice through an empty room; but ayy 
had no contrivance for detaining them. - cd 
So she had to talk very fast and fever- a “ 
ishly or the notion she pursued would alll 
escape her altogether. “I never thi pape 
and so, instead of having your morbid With 
experiences, I have always the sensat hostane 
of being original and unfettered. Re- a 
flection is the most unsalutary practice! nolo 
“Tf we had all reached ninety,” Sidney And the 
Reese gently ventured, “I suppos : on 
ecouldn’t disagree about these things; w s fini 
couldn’t even discuss them. Having had thirstily 
the same emotions and experiences, and ok ae 
reached the same conclusions—we shoul Freat al 
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y sit nodding in the sun and assent- 
one another’s tritenesses.” 

[here aren’t many of us that es- 
O'Neill pursued. “And vet there 

For example, I know of 

an who thought all this over when 


nstances. 


is very young, and thereupon chose 
scard all the 
shape our lives by 


notions that the rest 
chose, indeed, 
and to 
might not 
Interesting experiment.” 


liseard life itself, as we live it, 
e another that might 01 
perior. 
[There were encouraging murmurs from 
st of us, but from Dwight, who until 
moment had given an impression 
st of languor, the challenge shot with 
inful directness, “ Do you mean that 
new Rendell ?” 
him ? 
evidently 


Why, no,” 


veiling 


Knew drawled 


\e ill, 


thie manner of 


astonishment 
the question, which 
diately had altered and sharpened 
ality of our atmosphere. “ He was 
rinceton man, I remember, somewhat 
re my day, and I knew several fel- 
who used to talk about him. But 
ver saw him and haven’t heard of 
often wondered if 
anything. Can you 


for years. I’ve 
irrived at 
him,” was all that Dwight 
eded, his swarthy, haggard face un- 


| knew 
ng our curious glances. 
\ sane man who refused life,” Mrs. 
uury smoothly summed up. “I think 
shall have to hear about him. That 
vas he sane, Mr. Dwight ?” 
‘Entirely so,” Dwight answered, with 
rtain grimness. “ That, after all, was 
t differentiated him. The rest of us, 
irse, are mostly delusion-fed.” 
It’s not a quality that recommends 


!” Mrs. Archibald decisively ob- 
ved “T never like a man whom 
er men praise for his sanity. As for 
men—but who ever describes a wom- 


is sane ?”’ 
With this she rose to leave, but her 
tess insisted that she stay—that she 
nd the night, indeed, inasmuch as our 
lave seemed scarcely to have begun. 
the rest of us were briskly informed 
we might leave only when the story 
finished. At which we all 
rstily toward Dwight. 


1 
| 


; 


turned 
But it proved 
induce him to 
start it had of course 


sO easy TO begin. 


m the been 
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evident from 


that the subject was tar 
agreeable to him—but the 
odd sort of literalness 
helpless before our persistence 
that if he could hav 
excuse for declining 


man had an 
that made him 
I am sure 
thought of an 
which would have 
been both honest and sufficient, we should 
never have heard the story. But we were 
all patient, and Mrs 


gently 


Seabury was co 
persuasive; and at last our 
triend vielded. 

“T knew Rendell at 
he began, in a voice that had a sugges 
tion of harshness; and _ then 
‘If I told you about him as he was 


Julian college.” 


paused. 


then, you would think him a prig; but 
he was very far from that. I was one, 


however, and that was why I preferred 
sitting in Rendell’s listening to 
his talk, to playing football with fellows 
who 


room, 
were more of my calibre. | 
supplied the only need he had at that 
time, that of an audience, 
expounded, as 


own 


which was 


and he boys do, upon 
pretty nearly every subject in the uni 
recall of his 
very plainly that this 
idea of his, that O’Neill has mentioned, 
and that was to dominate his life, arose 


from no chance whim. 


what I ean 
ialk, I can see 


verse. From 


It represented an 
essential part of his nature. Not that he 
was perverse—nor was he a_ natural 


ascetic But he was. extravagantly 


fastidiou incredibly eclectic—I think 
that best expresses him. 
“Of course a lad of that sort didn’t 


take college seriously. He was too ma 
ture and too positive. And yet he was 
more reluctant to leave it than I, who 
thought it a very heaven. When I first 
him, I used to protest, after the 
manner of boys, that I was tired of 
lecture-rooms, and that I longed to go 


away and Jin 


knew 


-and I remember how he 
used to smile. It interested and aston- 
ished him, he said, to observe that other 
people desired ‘life. For him the reason 
for tolerating college was that it wasn’t 
life—that it eliminated so 
and painful features of life. Its restric- 
tion and artificiality were what he com- 
mended in it. 


TOSS 


many 


It hadn’t any misery, or 
vulgarity, or garishness—he would point 
or social puerilities, or do- 
these lacks he in- 
believed such an at- 
admirable, and though 


out to me 
mestic dulness; and 
tensely valued. I 
titude to be highly 
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at the time it was beyond my reach, I 
hoped some day to imitate it. I believe 
even now that Rendell really was an 
astonishingly developed youth for his 
years, and he must have found the eub- 
bishness of even the most precocious of 
us hard to bear. 

“One day I remember that I was still 
artless enough to breathe to him the 
word Adventure. It was a noun for 
vhich I had great awe. 

“*“Do you know what people mean by 
adventure? he demanded. ‘ They mean 
an opportunity of violently hating a man 
or violently loving a woman; if possible, 
a tangle of both.’ 

‘I digested this respectfully, as usual. 
I could understand that my enlightened 
young preceptor was not interested in the 
emotion of hate; it was far too rudi- 
mentary— 

“ Nor in love?” 
Sidney Reese. 

“ Yes, He 


Dwight, slowly. 


innocently questioned 


admitted love,” said 

“But the notion he 

had then was searcely an idealistic one. 

Oh, Rendell had everything wonder- 
fully settled. He hadn’t an uncertainty 
in the world. 

“Though Rendell’s was always a 
tutelary attitude toward me, we were re- 
markably close together as long as we 
were in college. I became very dependent 
on him; and I believe he was fond of me. 
But after our Commencement, when we 
all disappeared like so many drops of 
water spilled from a jug, I didn’t see 
or hear from him for two years. Nat- 
urally, there was no activity he could 
logically engage in. He belonged to a 
brilliant and rather conspicuous family. 
If he had been the usual sort, they would 
have arranged a diplomatic career for 
him. But, of course, with Julian—! In 
my own ease, and in that of most of the 
other men, there wasn’t much question 
as to what we should do with ourselves. 
We simply settled down to our cut-and- 
dried professions. I went in with a firm 
of architects, and at the end of two 
years felt myself a middle-aged citizen. 
Meanwhile I had heard that Julian was 
in Egypt. But he never confirmed this— 
and to this day I don’t know where he 
spent those years. 

“ As soon as I heard that he was back, 
I hunted him up without delay. My af- 





fectionate awe of him was as strom 
ever. Besides, I hadn’t gotten that 
tion of the importance of ‘life’ « 
my head, and | was eager to kn 
he, with his magnificent free opportu 
hadn’t seen the shining light or felt 
great emotion. 1 had no doubt as t 
experiences that would have befalle: 
had I been at large for two years 
But Rend 
sured me, with a smile for my i: 
turity, that he had found nothin, 
the sort. And indeed he bore no 
traying signs of it. If he had chan; 
it was merely that he had found 
things to dislike. The usual pursuits 
civilized men—society, sport, theat: 
clubs—he regarded with contempt. | 


idealism was incurable. 


scorned the professions, and he r 
nized that he had no supreme voc: 
for any of the arts. As a matter of 
he seemed to me to have an extraord 
gift both for music and for letters 
he thought it futile to be less 
the greatest. I suggested to him at 
time that he devote himself to m 
books of his philosophizings. But he n 
tained, in a spirit that was very far { 
modesty, that no work of his could lx 
permanent significance. Nothing t] 
could do seemed worth while, beca 
saw beyond everything. That was 
curse, I think. An unclouded visi 
rather more than any of us can bear 
“Tt was never until this tim: 

he had put into so many words, in s} 
ing to me, his intention to decline ‘ lif 
Dwight paused a little here and s 


these sentences with a slow irony. f 


seemed to me a sublime course. Ju 
himself I regarded as an anointed being 
My own content with an ordinary e: 
ence appeared nothing short of despicab! 
“Nor did it ever occur to me that 
might weaken. That was the sort 
was; he compelled belief. So I was 


surprised when, shortly afterward, li 


told me that he had bought a place d 
on the Maryland shore where he intend 


to live alone indefinitely. And to me and 


to several other men he said quite casual 
ly that if we cared to see him he s! 

be glad to have us hunt him up; 
that he should never invite us. 


“ The following summer I took him at 


his word. His place wasn’t easy to fi 





and staying with him wasn’t much lik 
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had no 
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whole e 
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usual visit. He didn’t, of course, go 
r horses, dogs, sport, fancy garden- 
or any of the customary ‘ country 
tleman’ pastimes. No newspapers or 
gazines ever came there; in fact, he 

d no post-office address. I must re- 
eat. however, that he had no ascetic 

al. He merely chose to withdraw 

self from the vulgar, the trivial, the 
tional. And in his view most ele- 
ts in the lives of the rest of us fell 
der those categories. He was by no 
eans without his luxuries in _ that 
ermitage of his; but they were of the 
ost delicate and sublimated character. 
Japanese servants took care of the 
hole establishment. My host and I 

In’t eat together, I remember, for 
lian regarded that as a _ barbarous 
stom. When one of us was hungry, 

merely helped himself from stores that 

luded the choicest fruits, the most 
icate wines—” 

“When the invader came,” coolly de- 
manded Mrs. Archibald, as though there 
had been some transition, “did she aec- 
cept all this fantastic arrangement or did 
he disturb it?” 

“The invasion,” Dwight answered, 
lowly, “was too brief to allow of 
any—rearrangement. The invader was 
east out.” 

‘But so very many ladies must have 
been supplicants for his hand,” suggested 
O'Neill, no longer able to suppress his 
habitual flippancy. 

“This lady was not,” Dwight grimly 
stated, without looking up. 

‘I see how it was—he was in love 
ith her,” announced Mrs. Seabury. 

“T have every reason to believe that 
he was.” Dwight seemed to measure his 

lables. 

We all waited. 

“... But his scheme had not in- 

ided the indulgence of that emotion. 
So he—declined her, with the rest of life.” 

“He was a fanatic, of course,” said 
Sidney Reese. 

“No, he was not. But he was so con- 
stituted that in the most blinding of hu- 
man erises he still retained the power 
f choice.” 

“ And she?” asked Mrs. Seabury, soft- 
ly. “You'll have to tell us, I think.” 

Dwight now looked as though he had 
been swept so far backward by his remi- 


niscence that he was searcely longs r con- 
scious of the listeners who groped after 
him. Nor did his narrative from this 
point cost him further effort. It was 
rather the easier course, I surmised, for 
him to continue. And we all forbore 
further interruption, for in some way I 
am sure we all knew that he was tell- 
ing us something that he had never 
told before. 

“ The one pastime that Rendell counte- 
nanced,” Dwight resumed his thread 
again, “was sailing the seas. It had 
for him none of the childishness or bar- 
barity of other forms of sport. Indeed, 
in his attitude toward the sea he was 
something more, I used to think, than 
coolly reasonable. It brought out a 
kind of mystical fervor in him that noth- 
ing else in the world elicited. And, al- 
though he would never leave his place 
for any other purpose, he was not un- 
willing to board a comfortable deck. So 
one summer, a year or so after my visit 
to him, a friend of his and of mine took 
us both cruising on a yacht. There were 
only a dozen of us on board. And one 
was a young woman who— 

“Oh, .well, it’s not necessary for me 
to describe her. But any match-maker 
would have delighted in bringing this 
girl and Julian Rendell together. Any- 
body could see what obvious complements 
they were. However, no manipulation 
was necessary in their extraordinary 
ease. They discovered each other within 
an hour after sailing. And from that 
time on, though without any suggestion 
of coquetry on her part or mere dal- 
lianee on his, they spent all their time 
together. The other people on board 
leered amiably, with an assumption of 
understanding. But those two noticed 
nothing. They were too desperately 
serious. I was the only one, I think, 
who understood how serious they were. 
I knew that they were having their 
supreme adventure. But it didn’t im- 
spirit me. I knew Julian too well. I 
had too well-founded a fear of the out- 
come. . . . We were on the yacht two 
weeks. And when, at the end, we came 
ashore and exchanged our cheerful, com- 
monplace farewells, Julian and—Julian 
and the girl smiled and shook hands. ... 
They never saw each other again. 

“T think perhaps I may be pre- 
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his case too gently when I say 
that he declined her. As a matter of 
fact, he did nothing of the sort. He 
accepted her. He accepted her radiant 
But he made his 


senting 


and measureless love. 
own use of it. 

“You see, it was the girl’s 
fate not to offend him in any 


miserable 
particular 


—and nothing less than what he consid- 
ered consummate perfection could do 
that. There wasn’t a point in which 
she didn’t satisfy his cruelly exigent 
taste. Nor was his the only judgment 
that found in her every imaginable grace 


of body, of mind, of spirit. It would 
have been very well if he had been con- 
tent with approving. But he chose to 
love her. And he intended that his love 
—the astonished rapture, that is, of those 
board the yacht—should not 
He intended to preserve the lu- 
minous thing forever, in the crystal of 
his imagination—and her presence near 
him was by no means a necessary adjunct 
to that feat. It was something he was 
quite capable of doing; he his 
powers. All the poetry of love he made 
his; he merely rejected the prose. 

“We all know that the prose is less 
desirable—” 

Dwight looked at the faces about him 
—at the gallant mask that was Mrs. Sea- 
bury’s, the anxious triviality of Mrs. 
Archibald’s, the smooth, hard disillusion- 
ment of O’Neill’s, the sudden dismay in 
Reese’s. . . . Oh, it was quite plain that 
his audience understood! 

“_The barrenness of conversation five 
or ten years afterward,” he went on, 
“the tiresome, inelastic matters that mar- 
ried people are forced to have in com- 
mon, the sometimes sordid familiarity— 
we all know this. But we don’t speak 
of it much. We don’t constantly face 
it: we don’t, above all things, throw it 
in the seales together with the one price- 
less experience of life! But Rendell did. 
He wouldn’t have the woman he loved 
on those terms. For him it was infinite- 
ly easier to lose her. Her side of it, of 
course, he didn’t dream of considering. 
So they shook hands, as I say, and Ren- 
dell went back ‘to his place and read 
Plato and took sea-baths and—well, at all 
events, he kept himself quite free from 
the disturbing or the commonplace. His 
existence remained entirely undefiled.” 


weeks on 


wane, 


knew 
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‘I suppose she went into settlen must ha 
work,” Mrs. Archibald unemotion ried the 
interposed. place ob 

“ © he—married another man,” Dwi e sat 
corrected, very slowly. “ You see as fant 
was a woman of great kindness. A happi 
there was an unfortunate chap hang lersta 
about who had also been hanging abou position. 
a good while previously, and with w! thoug 
sentiments toward herself she was ent Lions! 
ly familiar. So when she caught behol 
breath after the cruel thing Rendell acts of 
she was so thoroughly a woman, she | greater 
such a passion for conferring happin v her 
that she chose to confer it on the one her life 
seemed to her most to need it.” It’s abs 

“ Oh, but that’s so comforting.” Mrs she k 
Seabury smiled. “I was afraid you w not a W 
going to tell us something much wors spent th 

“Tt couldn’t have been worse. I m lusk so 
she couldn’t have made a more ser could se 
mistake. There was no. high and “ Oh, 
appropriateness in the marriage she mac I have 
as there would have been had she 1 wrongly 
ried Rendell. She was too superior a and not 
creature, she had always to stoop wrong. 
I don’t mean that it wasn’t always a fellov 
the most beautiful way—but neverthe! muss |i 


she stooped. But of course that wa 
the greatest difficulty. 

“ The reason the thing was so horr 
wrong was that she was still, of co 
in love with Rendell. And there lhe 
in the same world with her, still al 
still, as she well knew, loving her. At 
every moment of her life she was 
scious of the man to whom in imagi 
tion she belonged, yet who had de 
her, who had shut her out. And that 
no fault of hers. It was inevitable. S 
and Rendell did belong to each other 
And under those circumstances you 
see that it wasn’t much solace for het 
to have always a secondary sort of 
at hand. As for the chap himself. . 

Dwight had filled the loving-cup 
overflowing now. Silently we shared 
the draught. I fancied I detected 
others striving, as I strove, not to 
tray how deeply the man’s singular 
elations had moved us. And an | 
before I had thought him an agre 
but slightly arid companion! 

“Tt was an odd sort of inve 
jealousy that afflicted him. I do not 
lieve there was anything base in the « 
tion. If jealousy was ever justified, 














have been. He had, of course, mar- 
the woman he loved. Your common- 
observer would tell you that should 

e satisfied him—that his own attitude 
; fantastic in not surrendering himself 
happiness. But the wisest of you will 
erstand the wretched falseness of his 
You will see that his torment 

igh having, as he did, her com- 
mship, and the privilege of constant- 





beholding her loveliness, accepting her 
ts of kindness—was undoubtedly far 
ater than that of Rendell, who never 
her, yet who effortlessly controlled 
r life and thought. Oh, Rendell knew! 
It’s absurd to imagine he didn’t know— 
\ she knew—as her husband knew. But 
t a word of it could be spoken. They 
ent their lives in a dusk of silence—a 
< so deep that it seemed at times they 

( ld scarcely see each other. 
‘Oh, well, I needn’t go any further. 
I have told enough to show you how 
ongly it all turned out. Three lives, 
and not unimportant lives, were utterly 
ong. And all through the whimsies of 
fellow who thought too much. We 
| muss life so terribly—the important 
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things at least—when we think too much 
about it. We ought to approach them 
simply—accept them naturally. Perhaps 
Rendell knows this now. Perhaps it all 
seemed different to him when she died. 
I 
But he can never know how wrong he 
was. Only one man knows that. Nor 
would there be any virtue in his knowing, 
now that it is irremediable. He may still 
be comparing, selecting, declining. ° 
At all events "—Dwight looked at Mrs. 
Seabury with clear candor—“ I’ve told 
you all I know of him. You may form 
your own opinions of his theory—and of 
his applications.” 

“ There’s more than one deduction to 
be drawn from that story,” remarked 
O’ Neill, trying to restore a natural tone 
to our atmosphere. 

“Only one important one,” said Sid- 
ney Reese, with conviction. 

‘ Sidney, you’re all youthful aggressive- 
ness,” began Mrs. Archibald, in a fa- 
miliar manner; and ended, surprisingly, 
“Tf you were older, you’d understand— 
oh, well, you’d understand that there isn’t 
one o:’ us that doesn’t agree with you!” 


jon’t know how that may have been. 


Song 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


LL the words in all the world 


i Cannot tell you how I love you, 


All the little stars that shine— 


To make a silver crown above you; 


> 


All the flowers cannot weave 
A garland worthy of your hair, 
And not a bird in the four winds 


Can sing of you that is so fair. 


Only the spheres can sing of you; 
Some planet in celestial space, 
Hallowed and lonely in the dawn, 


Shall sing the poem of your face. 













The 


BY MARGARITA 


HE house stood out among its 
weather - beaten neighbors strung 
along the shady road that for al- 


most a hundred years had been for the 
village the highway of life and death. 
During the years the journeying of many 
feet had left traces in the deep grooves 
of stone door-steps; while the ebbing life- 
flood of the countryside had left its tide- 
mark of an occasional windowless, door- 
less tenement, the shell of a dead family, 
flung high by a grassy wayside. 

But this house was newly painted, 
glaringly, cheerfully bright with its reds 
and yellows, beside the soft melancholy 
of weather-tinted shingles. The walk that 
led to the door was dazzlingly white with 
powdered clam-shells. Through the wood- 
shed door there was a glimpse of the 
winter’s thrifty store of wood, already 
piled high, although the flowers of the 
brief summer were in their glory beside 
the road. Back of the house was the 
orchard, the trees heavy with still green 
fruit: stunted, domestic, familiar trees 
they were, that seemed to hump gnarled 
shoulders and stretch limbs distorted 
bearing fruit for man—longing for the 
careless caress that should be the reward 
of their service. The only disorderly 
region of the whole snug domain was 
where the old stone wall that formed its 
boundary from the road was buried under 
the load of eager summer life that had 
flung itself forward in search of a foot- 
hold where it could bloom and bloom and 
bloom its unthrifty, prodigal joy into 
thrifty brownness and seed. 

But seed-time was far distant on the 
morning when it caught my vagrant eye, 
and there was no trail of brown in all 
the sweet tangle of wild-rose and morning- 
glory and blackberry vine. It was the 
wild roses that held me, the glory and 
the pathos of the northern summer—un- 
matched, ineffable in their morning blush 
and melting curves—and to be shattered 
at the violence of another day. 





Woman Who Was Ashamed 


SPALDING GERRY 


As I wondered at them, a littl 
figure like a shadow was visible fo: 
instant between the house and the w 
shed, then disappeared. But in that 
stant I caught sight of a small, pe 
face in the aperture left by a « 
clutched shawl, and was gripped by 
drowning eagerness of the eyes. 

[ waited, with an odd sense of ol 
tion to remain—my eyes for the pink 
green of the rose hedge, my nostrils 
of the delicious compound of salt 
balsam and faint, sun-distilled flo 
perfumes, my ears busy with the me! 
wrought by the chorus of small chirping 
voices and the deep organ-song of 
telegraph wires overhead, chanting of tl: 
eager work of the hurrying, growing 
world. But my mind was concerned 
the human life that had somehow 
me its appeal. 

As the minutes passed, with no ret 
of the small gray figure, the uneasy s 
grew that eyes were on me from be! 
the closed shutters. I began to 
around for some plausible reason 
knocking at the door. I was not « 
victed in my own mind of curiosity 
was merely that I knew it was mi 
T should enter. When one has be 
friendly with elemental things for | 
vacation-weeks impulse grows to | 
the authority it was intended to have 

Fortunately, lacking noon as it 
a woman came from her door across t! 
road, put a huge conch-shell to her lip 
for which bit of the old time I secret}; 
blessed her—and called for the mid 
meal. Then the reason came to me—t! 
hunger which we at the Camp so c 
fully cultivated and concerning w! 
we exchanged exultant meal-time not 

I reeconnoitred. There was a milk 
sunning on a bench by the side door, 

a half-submerged pail in a tiny spri 
house by the side of the brook. The hi 
looked neat and trim and prosperous— 


T would ask for a glass of milk. 
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PELE 


opened almost at the instant 
knock—it must, then, have 
es that I had felt watching me. 
vet, when [ entered, she blotted her- 
vainst the wall, with her shaw] still 
ting the attitude of 
nersuades he rself she is concealed! 
could me a 
have been walking—” 
when I was halted 
amazing ¢ ffect of my words. Her 
in short, frightened gasps, 


bee rh 


her, in one 
[ wonder if 
of milk? I 


said so much, 


you spare 


1) came 
wide -opened eyes were on 
had been so ex- 
rdinary in request? Was she in- 

But I had heard nothing of any 
oman in the locality; 


mde ring, 
face. What 


mv 


there 


and there is 
much an- 
deficiencies that neighbors are not 


lly not concerning one 


g to impart. 
l have 


It yo none that you can 
I was turning to go, when a 
claw of a hand was darted out. It 

i mv sleeve fe verishly. 
Just come in—and wait—in—in the 
r!” she gasped. Her voice had the 
and rasp of the door she threw open. 
damp, earthy air of the closed and 
red room enfolded me as I groped 
nd in the dim light for a seat. I 
it in a_ stiff, horsehair-covered 
r beside the centre-table. In the 
n I dimly saw three other chairs 


small sofa against the wall, framed 
tographs, a crayon of a larger size, a 
re of alarge ship under much mathe- 
“ally exact sail, the 


that sheltered a 


oval frame and 
stiff wreath of 
shells sta- 
| at either end of the empty hearth, 


i china 


ral flowers. Big were 
dog and a small spangled fig- 
earing a basket were placed mathe- 
distant fan-like 
the the mantel- 
were, in all of the 
absolutely necessary to proclaim 
e world respectability—and the cheer- 
order of non-use. 
efore the chill had had time to pene- 
e, my hostess was back. One hand held 
the brimming glass of milk, the other 
hed head the shawl. 
ld see, even in the dark that made 
black instead of a 
she watched while I 


from a spray 


ral on centre of 


There fact, 


closer To her 


er form a 
that 


gray 


: me, 
k it, with an anxiety that had in it 
thing feverish and even tragic. The 
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the abnormal 


did not keep me from 


pre sentiment of 


ry ade d me 


chilling 
that 


realizing that the milk was delicious, rich, 


creamy, and tha > when we summer pe 
scoured the country for milk and 
ereal were 


ple who 
becoming accustomed to th 
dismal blue that must serve for all but 
the babies. 

“Thank you so much,” I said, as I put 

“It’s evident 
the drought hasn’t affected your cows.” 

There was a pause before she responded 
to my trivial 


the glass back in her hand. 


remark—a pause that car 
ried with it something of the awkward 
effect of 
thing of 


] 
| 


machinery, and some- 
would 


unused 
what 


seemed ti 
that there 
to justify 


have 


me, had it not been so evident 
was nothing in the situation 


it, panic. 
“ T—haven’t final 


she said 


had 


any cow,” 
ly, as if a confession been wrung 
from her. 
I was fum- 
with the clasp of my chatelaine 
surely I had placed small 
there. 

Again there was th« that seemed 
more freighted with meaning than com- 


mon sense could justify. And again the 


™ That saves you trouble.” 
2 2° 
bling 
bag some 
change 


pause 


unwilling speech: 

‘I haven’t any menfolks to do stable 
chores. And since the 
to my hands—” A glance at the 
knotted hand that still held the shawl 
together compl ted her sentence. 

‘But 


get suc 


rheumatiz 


got 


small 


how lucky you are to be able to 


‘h good milk from your ne ighbors !” 


There is a human instinct that makes 
one cram a cheerful truism down the 
most unwilling throat. “I wish you 


would let me know who furnishes it. 
Maybe we can beg some from him at the 
Camp How much, I 
should I offer? 


too 


was wondering, 
It seemed to be as heinous 
much to isiness-like 
ntry hosts as to give too little. 

“ Most of the co 


said, her eyes uneasily on my 


to vive our by 
Coll 
shi 
hand and 
“Tt’s been awful dry 


pasturage ’s 


ws are drying up,” 


ithe chatelaine bag. 
—and the 


’most everywhere about 


then giving out 


here ” 
‘But they let you have it—” 

There was a long pause. 

‘Yes. They’re—kind—I suppose you’d 
But then ” there a touch 
of defiance in her tone?—“I don’t use 


—was 


” 


much. 
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I had found the coin I sought and had 
risen with my hand outstretched, when 
for the first time she raised her eyes and 
met mine fairly; small eyes hers were, 
twinkling warily far back in their nest 
of wrinkles. And they held me while I 
was made to know that a sick soul waited, 
fearing, hoping, some decision of my own. 
What was it? Why was she so furtive, 
so strange, so hidden away, yet so wist- 
ful? The instinct that sometimes saves 
us from cruel blunders made me finger 
undecidedly the eoin that, in every other 
house of the whole region, would have 
heen accepted without que stion. And I 
put it away. 

A sigh eseaped her, and her face 
quivered for an instant into satisfaction. 
She turned and eagerly beckoned me into 
the room across the entry. It was a 
homely, worn place, kitchen and living- 
room together. There was a small round 
table covered with a red cotton cloth, a 
painted pine sideboard with a few pieces of 
glassware on it, a tarnished old “ castor” 
with its vinegar cruet and salt and pep- 
per, a flaring glass cake-dish on a long 
standard, a tumbler or two. In the built- 
in cupboard were a few coarse plates and 
cups and saucers, and drawn up to the 
table was a cane-bottomed chair, while 
a black-painted rocker with a cushion of 
cotton patchwork was under the window 
-geraniums blooming cheerfully in old 
tomato-cans. Poor as it was, the room 
was cheerful with the noontide sun 
flooding it 

“Won’t you—sit down?” There was 
a new decisiveness in my hostess’s man- 
ner. While she pulled the rocking-chair 
invitingly forward, her shawl fell to the 
floor, and she picked it up with a 
gesture of finality and hung it on a 
nail behind the door. I glanced at the 
small drab ecalico-gowned figure with still 
growing curiosity. Her head was erect 
and her eyes were bright and excited. 

“ Won’t you—sit a while and take a 
dish of tea with me?” Her breath came 
fast in an anxiety I could not disappoint. 
But the sense of bewilderment deepened 
as I assented, trying to let none of the 
effort with which I spoke ereep into 
my voice. 

Then she began to bustle feverishly 
about. There was at first uncertainty 
in the movements with which she raised 


a leaf of the table, set on it a cra 
sugar-bowl with one handle gone, 
horn-handled knives, and plates. 

confidence had come when she pause 


looked undeecidedly from me to the |. 
shelf of the corner cupboard. Ther 
a dawning child-pleasure in her 
struggling with secretive cunning. 

‘I ’most believe—” She paused 
drew a long breath. “ But ther 
anybody about here that knows.” 
looked at me dubiously. “ But ”—w 
sudden dash of desperate resolut 
“Tl get it out!” 

There was an interval of rummag 
from which she eme rged holding al 
quisite Royal Canton cup and saucer 
cately between the thumb and fing: 
either hand. She set them down o1 
table before me. 

“There! I had the whole tea-set 
My gran’ther brought it to me wh 
came home from his China v’yag 
year after I was married. He was a 
eaptain and he owned the best shi; 
the ha’bor. And the China trip was 
biggest thing any one about here eal’ 
to do then.” 

“Was your husband a sea-captain 
And is that the picture of his 
in the parlor?” I was admiring 
rich yet delicate coloring of the « 
ration and the warm, transparent 
of the china. 


“Yes; but it was all the coast tr 


when he went to sea. But that’s pl 
out now—for any but the big comp: 
—was before he died—” She caught 


self up with a frightened glance at nx 


“And the china?’ I prompted 
gently. Was there, then, some disg 
of the husband? I seemed to be me 
repeating lines in a play, the out 
of which I knew but had mysteri 
ly forgotten. 

“ Well—I sold most of it. Not 
there was anybody would give m« 
thing like what it was worth. 7 
ain’t anybody here that has the m 
to—” A queer .gleam of malicious p! 
ure shot across her face. “ My gran’ 
could have bought and sold any 
Them in his day. But I kept this 
and hid it, so—They wouldn’t kn 
had it.” 

“<Thev’?” T had suggested the « 
tion before I had realized how im» 
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THE WOMAN WHO 


as. She gave me another of her 


rlance Ss. 


lubious g 
ef the neighbors’ children Chey 
reak it; it’s so thin,” she ex 
bre athlessly “ Sometimes they 


to pil Ip the wood or bring it 


t's kind—” I had begun. when 


haven't any call to do it n- 
ey want to,” she said, sullenly. 
I ecal’late to pay their mothers 
1 I darn their stockings some- 
r sew buttons on for them—that 
sed to. But now—my hands 
e an angry look at the knotted 
ere, ™ It’s because of my hands 

She checked herself again, and 

the eup and saucer daintily be- 
she put it down before me. Then 
t to rummaging again, until she 
mut a tiny eanister of tea, with 


( prawl of ( hines« characte rs 


at tea is that?” I asked. I never 
t before. 


r ever will,” she amended, with an 
growing dignity “ That’s 

I’ve had put away for vears. And it 
the kin! that loses its strength, when 
perly wrapped up, either. You 
‘t mind drinking that. It was 
She caught the 


wonder that must have been 01 


to me before 


ce, and stopped herself with a sharp 
I impatiencs in her voice. “Fn 
t and get a stick of wood,” she said, 
and went out of the room. 

she tiptoed back again in a mo 
to ask me, with an elaborate car 
ss that I have seen equalled onl; 
my little daughter prepares for m 
rigantie “ s’prise ” 
ippose you haven’t seen any strav 


1p here since you came ?” 


N tye I answe red, taking the cue with 


ise that comes of long practice. 
were all gone, I believe, when 
here.” 

0 bad, isn’t it?” she said. “ And 

heard the rusticators mainly like the 
the wild strawberries, too! Well, 

et the kettle to draw in a minut 


I heard her chuckle sly ly as she 


ed back again. 
Vhen she eame back, to place befor¢ 


plate of ginger cookies and a tiny 
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ig of cream, the excited color had risen 
} 


ier face But, although her voice 
shook with nervousness, there was a eet 
lignity in her manner as she said 
‘Will you draw up your chair, please ?” 
We were seated. She bent her head 


to pour out my cup of fragrant tea. “1 


many cups as I can swallow,” 
[ vowed to myself as I saw her face. No 

girl at her first tea party with a 
new set of Christmas dishes could pos 
sibly have been more rapt 


[It was a real party as we sipped our tea 


| 
together 


it actually was the most deli- 


cious brew I have tasted for many a day. 


But she directed slv glances toward a 
mvyste rlo 1S covered dish she had slipped 

n the table at her sid The first 
instant when I had stopped dilating 
on the tea sh whisked off the cover 
There was a dish of fresh strawberries, 
red against a wreath of their own 

‘ How lovely!” I cried out with pleas 
ire t really wasn’t any effort at all to 
play my part—the “s’prise” was un- 
doubtedly charming. 

“ They grow right back here in Cap’n 
Beasley’s wood-lot,” she beamed. “ You 
needn't mind about eating them at all. 
They're anybody's for the picking. And 
I’ve had so many of them I’m tired.” 

Naturally it was my réle to linger over 
each berry, expatiating over its perfection, 
the exact difference in ff 
and the cultivated varieties, the reasons 
or the difference. With the last berry, 


wever, I found it necessary to chang 


avor be tween it 


1 


the topic. 
“These are delicious cookies,” I said 


But there evidently was a false step. A 


pall fell over the party. She hurried in 
her ¢ xplanati mm: 

“Mrs. Adams—across thi road sent 
them to me. She baked this morning 
[ don’t cook, myself anything faney I 


never was much of a hand to eat—and 


it's littl I need now. Just bread and 
butter and tea and a mite of fish or por! 
now and then.” She seemed trying to 


justify herself in my eyes 

‘What kind neighbors vou have!” | 
11d 

‘Yes, they’re—kind,” she replied. 

And then it dawned on me that 
I had before insisted on the “kind 
ness of her neighbors; and that she had 
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me with the same half-sullen, 
half-ironical 
Hunting around for another topic, my 


answered 
intonation. 


eves fell on the neat and plentiful wood- 
piles that I could see as I sat facing the 
So I was eloquent concerning 
the pleasure of the big wood-fires at the 
Camp, and wondered who would bring 
hard That made her 
*¢ again. 


W ind W 


us more wood. 


win 


* | don’t know—I'd ruther not say—I— 
But he 
don’t eal’late to—sell—to « very one.” 

I realized at last that my mission in 
her house, for some mysterious reason, 
was merely to eat—that what she wanted 
was to feast her eyes upon a guest at her 
table. So, while she herself merely pre- 
tended to be eating, I dallied over every 
cookie, and ruthlessly ate up 
every one of them. And I drank three 
cups of tea. With each mouthful that I 
with each word that I didn’t 
say—the little woman opposite me seemed 
to grow in stature and dignity. I could 
see her shoulders straighten before my 
her cheeks were filled 
out; the dead gray of her skin took on 
a living tone; her eyes came out of their 
ambush and were gentle and benignant 
as Nature must once have intended them 
to be; she seemed to look at me with 
affection; the secant gray hair shone with 
a silver lustre—the recollection came to 
me of the last sunset I-had seen, when 
the stark rocks of the island opposite had 
heen wrought into softened splendor by 
the passing miracle of the afterglow. 

At last, 
there was no possible reason for not go- 
ing, I rose to take my The old 
woman put out her hand to detain me. 
She it in an instant, but the 
motion had made its record. It was the 
despairing elutch on companionship of a 
So I paused again at the 
threshold, in view of the living beauty 
of the outside world, the jewel-studded 
green, the romping waves, the sky’s in- 


get mine from Cap’n Beasley. 


ginger 


ate—and 


eves; hollows in 


when it seemed to me that 
leave. 


withdrew 


desolate soul. 


nocent blue. She would not follow me 
farther than to the door, and cowered 
into the shadow of its side. She cast 


an uneasy glance up and down the road, 
muttering to herself: 

“Tf—Thev should see her!” The sin- 
ister shadow that had been dispelled while 
we sat at table fell again. Why was it 


that she so clung to me¢ And of 
was she afraid ? 

‘A charming 
I said. 

“ My husband set store by it,” she 
dully. “But I never could abid 
water when I was young.” 

“He made you care for it?” Is 
ed romance. 

“Oh, I suppose I turned fool li 
the rest when my time came. I us 
go for a sail with him sometimes wh 
let my scholars out and he was hom« 

a cruise. You’d think he would hay 
enough of the water, being first 

on the bo-ut he bought the next 

I mind how the girls used to plagu 
with having a beau that didn’t know 
better way of keeping comp’ny than t] 
But he never would buy a proper bug 
And he never had any eye for a hi 


site you hav 


The sting of the ancient disappointn: 


was in her voice. 

“ Wasvhe lost at sea?’ 

“ No, Bert died in his bed at last- 
after a good long spell of sickness 
used up everything we had been ab! 
put away.” Was she really callous 
was it that feeling had been for a 
time dead¢ “ But little Bert wa’ 
mite like him. He was afraid of th 
—like I’d been, I guess. But then he 
never quite right—” 

I gasped with horror. 
that worse than—death ?” 

She looked at me curiously. “I 
know. 
was kind of queer, too. 


“ Oh tt 


He was a great one to work 
He would 
and work, and the only way you ki 
wa’n’t just like other boys was that 
had to tell him when to stop. He'd 
right on till he dropped.” 

“And he died, too?’ I asked, a ¢ 
pity for the desolate mother fi 
my heart. 

“Yes— There was a fall whe 
mortgage fell due—we'd had to ; 
back on after his father died. So 
Bert knew, in his that I n 
money. And he had a job of clam-digs 
that paid him real well. He worked 
hard. early and late. One day—! 
away, quilting comforts down thi 
a spell. I told Mis’ Allen, 
next door, to look after little Bert, | 
forgot. So there wa’n’t any one t 


And he worked str 


way, 


who 


him when to stop. 
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the night and part of the next 
When Mis’ Allen found him he 
heat out: he had fallen down in a 


He never seemed to get over i.” 
Poor little Bert 
mothers bear such things. 


I was wondering 


‘Mv boy was a good boy, if he wa’n’t 
right.” she said, dully. “And he 
a great one to work. If he had 

There’s Mis’ Adams across the 


for all she puts on so much—send- 

me ginger cookies—all she’s got ex- 

her farm—and that isn’t clear—and 

vo pair of hands, is that boy of hers. 

hould I eal’late she'd 
the town fast enough!” 

“Where is your poorhouse?”’ I asked, 
hange her thought—the expression on 
face was not pleasant. 

She drew herself up proudly. “‘ Poor- 

°? We never had to have a poor- 
ise! Everybody here has all he wants 
money in the bank. Why, our town 


; 


lose him, 


money at interest! They may have 
have places like that far south—or 
there are a lot of shiftless for- 


oners. But here we eal’late to take care 
The stern independence of 
s inspiring, harsh as it 
have never had any one 

She stopped abrupt- 
then took up her story again hurriedly. 
after little Bert died I used to 
ke as much as the best of them dig- 
ng clams, before the rheumatiz went to 


rselve s ‘g 
| ° 


wa 





we 
the town since 


* Even 


I hands. I had the mortgage ’most 
paid off. They pay two dollars a barrel 


r clams at the factory.” 

[ looked for a moment at the slight 
re, the hands, and turned away my 
l. 

‘It used to be real handy,” she reflect- 
“ There’s a fine clam-bed down there, 
under the bank. And I was real 
ankful Bert had built the house here.” 


aT 


\ gay little sloop lilted into view 
ind the eurve of the clam-bed she 


inted out. It was the Zephyr, and I 
new the party would be on board that 
had refused to make one of, saying I 
st work. As it swept past, lee scup- 
rs properly under water, sails bellying, 
me one caught sight of me on the door- 
ep above them and waved me an ironical 
lute. Then the whole party stood up 
groaned in chorus, expressing sym- 
with the slave I had represented 


Vv 
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4 ] 
+ 
I ve. 


igh a 


wash- 


thro 
at a 


‘to Marion 


is pantomime of 


mysel went 
vigor toil 
tub. which would have been more success- 
ful had the slightest f the 
process; Tom Parker thumped at an im- 
typewriter; Louise gave a real- 
touch by dusting violently the deck 
cushions; Perry into a 
treet laborer Billy 


Sands—always the monkey of them all 


she idea o 


ginary 


rat 


turned himself 
breaking stones; 
ground out a concert on a street-piano. 
hey were still careening around in ecyn- 
ical joy when the sail disappe ared around 
the headland. My hostess looked at them 
with unnoting eyes. “If it wa’n’t for 
the rheumatiz—and if little Bert had 
lived—They wouid have had to leave me 
alone. I could have managed a bo-ut as 
well as any man; 
fish at the factory. 


and they pay well for 

There’s Mis’ Adams 
looking at us! I suppose she’s wondering 
what I’m doing with a visitor. And if 
she knew you’d been to eat with me!” 
Her face wrinkled into a thousand lines 
of malice—and alarm. 

“ Thank much for 
cious tea,” I said, awkwardly. 
so much refreshed.” 

She bent her head with the ghost of 
her gracious manner. “ It a real 
pleasure.” 

Again I tried to resist her unspoken 
appeal and go. She shook hands with me. 
I went reluctantly down the two steps 
that led to the dazzlingly white walk. 
Then I turned; she was still peering at 
me—a drowning look. 

“Tell me!” I had said before I knew 
I was going to speak. 

She shrank into her corner, 
with a look of seared wonder upon her 
I climbed the steps again, and was 
at he r side. 

“ Tndeed, it will do you good,” I said, 
taking the little knotted hand in 
“You need to talk to some one.” 

An ugly suspicion came into her face. 
“ What Who has been 


talking to you?” she whispered. 


deli- 
feel 


the 
“] 


you so 


was 


deeper 


f. 
race, 


mine. 


have you heard ? 
‘T have never heard your name.” I 
looked earnestly at her to make sure 
would believe. jut I have felt, 
every moment, as if there were something 


“ 


he 


1 wanted to sav to me.” 

She made a pitiful effort at indigna- 
‘T don’t know what mean, 
here like this! I don’t need any 


tion. you 


eon ing 
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one to talk to—I have all I want. Just 
rusticator—” She 
jerked her hand away. 

I smiled at her while I was waiting 
to think what would move her. Then 
an inspiration came to me that went to 
the root of the matter. 


because youre a 


“Tn a few days I am going away. I 
shall probably never be here again. You 
need never see me face to face another 
time. And even if I wished to speak, 
there is no one of your neighbors with 
whom I have ever exchanged a word. If 
you like, I’ll give you my promise—” 

She shook her head—but I felt her 
wavering. 

“ There are times when it is safer to tell 
some one.” I spoke as gently as I could. 
“T know—because I have felt it—” 

‘Come in,” she said, drawing me to- 
ward her with feverish impatience. 
“Come in where—They can’t see us!” 

She pulled me into the cold and dark 
parlor and thrust me into a corner of 
the slippery sofa. She herself leaned for- 
ward from the chair opposite. There was 
just light enough for me to see the 
desperate purpos 
ere shadow. 

“T lied to you!” She wrung her hands 
until I winced. 


animating the mea- 


“T lied to you because 
I was ashamed! And I will be seourged 
with His wrath—if there’s anything left 
for Him to do!” The sterile despair that 
is the dregs of the bitter draught of 
Puritanism was in her face. 

I tried to pull her hands apart. “ Don’t 
feel this way,” I said, in distress. “ You 
had a perfect right to keep anything that 
pains you to tell from a stranger like 
me. I’m sorry I spoke. I have been 
impertinent—intruding.” 

She disregarded me entirely. “TI lied 
to you,” she repeated. “ Wait—I1l tell 
you.” 

“Tyon’t say anything unless it will 
do you good to talk. I’m afraid I’ve 
been wrong-— 

“No, I guess it’s meant I should tell 
vou—you’re right—I’ve got to talk to 
some one. If I don’t—! I've gone 
around all locked up, lying to myself 
and every one else since—It happened. 
I hate every one—and I don’t believe I 
used to. I think it over and over. 
Why should—They look at me that way? 
You will—when you know.” 


“Oh no, no! How could any on 
sibly feel anything but—liking? Sex 
kind you were to me—how sweet! 
was tired and faint, and you took m 
and made me welcome at your t: 
a stranger—” 

“ That’s just it,” she whispered, ho: 
ly. “You could come because you d 
—know. But perhaps I don’t loo 
things right—I can’t. It has hurt 
so here!” She struck her narrow « 
so cruelly that I wondered she did 
cry out with the pain. I tried to 
her hands in mine. She let them 
a minute. 

“For a little while,” she moved 
hands restlessly, “it seemed as it 
to do when I could give things and 
feel that—They were looking at n 
wondering. You see, you didn’t tl! 
you had to pay me for the milk! |] 


to—right or no right. And then the t 


was a present to me years ago, and 
berries I’d picked. There was only 
sugar and the cream—but you di 
take that—and the cookies—” 

I was trying to follow her and 
ing, so hard, to understand. She n 
have seen— 

“ Just let me tell you in my own w: 
she said, with some calmness. “ Per! 
I can make you understand. I was 
kind of a girl that had to earn my « 
money as soon’s I had finished my sc] 
ing, even though my father was a 
captain that owned his ship and 
money in the bank. Most of the ge 
around here are like that—or used to 
I don’t know much about them— 
And it never comes amiss to have a li 
more coming into a house 





or evel 
just have the expense of board and 

taken out. Why, I wouldn’t even 
them give me my setting-out, but ear 


enough to furnish my house myself, lin: 


and everything. This pa’lor set I bo 


with my school money two years bef 
And that china do; 


we were married. 
IT mind now what a good time Bert 
I had the day I bought that! Ther 
a fair over to Rockport. And hi 
tease me so about getting even the « 
ments for my mantel-shelf!” Her 
was merely reminiscent. There wer 
tears in her eyes, although, foolli 
enough, there were in mine. 

“So Bert and I were real foreha: 
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“Il HAVEN'T BUT ONE FEELING IN ME. IT’S SHAME! 
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1e mortgage on this house 
in the The 
rt was born, Bert put twenty-five 


bank. day 


bank to begin saving tor 
The baby was never 
| guess I didn’t rest enor 
ami I 
And, of 
asier than we had had it. 


( iege. 
igh 
never could do much 
course, we wanted our 
as sick and the savings wer 
And Bert died and I had 


rtga the again. 


then 
ge on house 
[ ew litt 


le Bert wa’n’t just right; 
he died—just as I told you. 


| got along all right until last 
en the rheumatiz went to my 


Even then I had everything I 
[ was never one to spend much 
But 


used to go to school 


stuffs, anyway. one day— 
a Adams—I 
er and she 
her to stay at the top, and I 

ays won to visit. I 

a mite tired and had lain down 
But said—I- 


and I always used to 
in 


came 


she 


hed was 
’ She could go no further. I! 
in’t. of course, look at her. But I 


it, even in the darkness, her face 
rkly flushed. 

a’n’t so at all. But Amanda al- 
to pry. And, of course, it 
er feel good to pretend she thought 
en I had always beaten her before 
Bert had used to go with her one 
the choir 
to keep comp’ny with me. 


re we sung together in 
he began 


ight something in—her bread is 
too—and made me eat when 
dn’t any appetite at all. Then sh 

d spread it everywhere. And they 
And 


voted to take up the mortgage on 


s sour, 


meeting of the selec’men. 


se, There never was a poorhous¢ 
That was true I told you. But if 


had been one, I suppose—They’d 
nt me there!” 


she faltered—and |] 
but take the 
r hands and hold them softly. 


f ent on 


first tim 


» te 
1 do nothing poor 
At 
her voice gathering in 
sity with her story: 
portioned me out. I 


ean see 


f the letter they wrot ther 
I my eyes sometimes as if 
re written in running fir The 


vill assume re sponsibility for 


pport.’ And they had 


written 
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n what each one 
Adams 


baking, and Cap’n Beasley give me wood 


would do—how 


would send me somet] 


ind send his boys to pile it Pp, and Mrs 
Sawyer send me in all the milk I need, 
and Ed Wells down at the store let m 
get sugar and calico and shoes without 


Williams 
And 


to kee p 


paying for them, and Deacon 


and fix up my walk. 


to want 
Bert 


attendance.’ 


with me_ befor did—lh« 
‘ medical 
raised her head pre udly “sf 
to eat, I don’t 


know of it if I do 


. , 
have to t Sick 


or let any one So 


't ever have a eall to go to him to 


ask harity!” 

“ But surely,” | said, cently, “ they 
are kind.” 

She turned on me in fury. * So’d 


I be kind if it was for me to give instead 


of being give to! I used to do a sight 
of sitting up with the sick—befor 

now I won’t stir to go in one of their 
houses—nor They wouldn’t want me to. 


She choked for a 
fore she could find words. 


‘Kind ’!” minute be- 


“ They’re pry- 


ing and spying every day to see what 
I’m doing and what I have. They feel 
as if they owned me. Do you suppose 


I buy a calico-dress pattern at the store 


that every woman here ain’t looking at 
it and wondering if I couldn’t have made 
They ask to look 
account at the store I don’t need 


And Ed 


and 


out with one yard less? 
at my 
to see them to know they do it. 


Wells lets them—I know he 
his head 


does 


shakes his 


at own ‘ kindness’ 
in letting me have white sugar as well 
as brown! They come and look at my 


the Vv think 
I’ve 


wood pile when I’m 
Many a night up 
’el in the morning and heard noises 


asleep ! 
waked at two 
o'clock 
and known, just as well as if I'd got up 
and looked out of the that it 
It makes them all feel rich 


to think they’ve 
ae | 


window, 
vas—Them. 
‘eontributed to my sup- 
port Cap’n Beasley ain’t painted his 


own house for fifteen years—but he comes 
and gives mine a coat of paint this spring, 
when it looked five times as well as his 

! And Mis’ Adam 
ts she has to get ip at tour in the 
people 
atch of bread. 
paid doc- 
They look at me 


colors. toc 





























































and feel rich when they know there is 
one person in the world they're giving 
charity to. I’m their luxury! And then 
I’m expected to bow down to Amanda 
Adams and Cap'n Beasley and thank 


them for being ‘kind’ to me now [’m 
ol the town. Yi that’s it That’s 
vhere I lied to vou. Il’n nt town!” 

her voice failed her. But her gray 
lips worked. And something in me rosé 
t feel, at that moment, not grief, but 
exultation for the tempest of righteous 
pride that tore her. 

Still, it seemed to me that the room 
rang with my battled silence “ Are you 

ire that this is as you say? Isn’t it 


kindness that has moved 


them to do this for you? Don’t you 


l 
+} 


really a gentl 


link they are trying to do what they 


Cah in the way they think will be easiest 


‘ / 


r you 
Iler lips quivered and she passed her 
hands uncertainly over her face. “I 
don’t know mavbe-it ain’t so but that’s 
the way it seems to me—most times. But 
omehow it ain’t right for me—living so; 
queer things come into my mind, being 
ne so much, with every one I cared 
or onee gone that is, I know I must 
have cared for them once but it seems 
a long time since—there hasn’t been any- 
thing but—This I try sometimes to 
think different—but somehow I can’t 
' 
t 


think anything else. I guess it’s dit 
ferent from most anything else—to le 

us othe town. Chere ain’t any ither 
trouble you can’t share with other peopl 
| rememb«e r when mys h isband died I 
must have felt awful bad—for Amanda 
Adams just came and stayed with me 
for weeks and took care of me like a baby. 
And IT let her. And when shi 


ie left we 
kissed each other and cried I 


sut—This 
eats every other feeling out and makes 
you hate everybody. And there’s noth- 
ing, either, you can look forward to 

for it’s the one thing people never forget. 
It’s worse than stealing or killing people, 
I guess—for at least there’s always some 
one who believes that you haven’t really 


done anything wrong—your mother or 
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vour child perhaps. But every 


This. There’s no way of 


‘ 


rett 


‘ 


it except by dying. And that 


take an awful long time. I 


happened I haven’t had bu 


had 


ne 1 remember them. Bi 


tT 


it 
it 


il me, And it’s the mother 


wicked and low thought it 


W rid It’s Shame!” 


} 
l 


She stood, blazing wrath, 


slight figure, stooped and knott 


prophets when he stood, he 


word. At the end of that 


a 


the fire that filled her invested 
I 


the power of one of the ancient 


lon 
bulwark against a rising tide. 
One moment I halted, searchi 


mo! 


whole figure lessened, sank 


potence. I tried to grasp her 


my touch—she was crouching b: 


} 


shadow, seeking to blot herself 


the wall. She spoke Once 


“When you go, pretend you'r 


flowers—lots of the summer peop 


Don’t tell—Them you were her 
I tried to answer. But she 


at me sullenly out of eyes of n 


picion. Alas and alas! 


T 


hi 


had passed. In the instant of 


nly service I could perform 


had lost the power to he Ip. 


one of Them. I new 


I 


ha 


As I went down the dazzli 


walk of clam-shells the littl 


crept away from the door 


t 


Oo 


behind the shutters. I felt 
At the rose hedge I paused, 


at the green-massed, rose-fleck« 


with the vital blue of speeding 


neath it, and the innocent 
1 


| ] 
wone 


ere d at t 


bl 


sky overhead. As I picked the 
h 


jovousness WV 


the Earth Mother sent them 
mindful that her other child: 


starvil 


full summer chorus of small 


ig at her failing breast. 


he 


fi 


voices swelled out jubilantly. s 


the deep organ tones of 
vires as they chanted the 
mph of the growing world. 


tl 
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1e 


xult 
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HAT did you mean,” we asked 
ur July familiar, “ by 
ng, the other month, when 
? 


king of the pair whom you 


ta 
e hand in hand in the Park, 
virl’s brother was not a _ Bos- 
he girl was?” 

was very curious, wasn’t 
friend returned. “It was ap- 
mtradiction in terms; but 
only a paradox.” 


paradox he so ve rv much 


aying it would be. I’m 
ct, not arguing a_ point. 
h to eonvey by the fact is 

Bostonian seems to want 

ften so immanent in the 
is very well; he has don 
e right, and high, and clear 
hich has got the country for- 
has always been unscrupulous- 
with often a tender conscience 
ghting; and he is apt to be 
if not aristocratic, while all 
ions are for democraev. Hy 
ling; his cold, snubbing man- 
make you instantly at home 
or even to desire his further 


_ 
li 


you wish to know mor 
is at the distance which he 


nstinctively, to have put between 


er words, and fewer of them, 


and this young fellow, this 
‘other of that most charming 
nmistakable pair of lovers, 


arm.” 


” 
WwW Wwe see, 


friend did not amplify on the 


accepted our acquiescence 
omment. “He was so intel- 


his position was so clear, that I 
m rather more of my heart than 


lovers. In fact, why aren’t 
liate witnesses of any love- 
next of kin to it. actually 


eresting than the lovers them- 
CXXI.—No. 124.—79 








. but together they 


from each other as their 


We sterner, capabl 


droppe d each othe r’s 


dwelt forever. 


brow, bared with 




















was such a good broth- 


magnanimous, 


subjectively active ? 
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other’s characters as lovers 
He has learned to know in her 
ities which many women so 
neeal throughout married 
nselfishness, her wise 


idence, her exquisite judgment, her 
of people, her studied behavior, 

d discretion, her flashi 
aving humor; and suddenly he sees 
a sister as this gone silly, silly 
t a man, and silly about a man who 
never be known to her as he is known 
r brother! Do you call that a simple 
a part easy to play in the tremen- 
dous drama suddenly staged in his life?’ 
‘No, it isn’t simple, it isn’t easy; it 
has its difficulties. Go on. But don’t 


exagyerate its difficulties, we said, 


ing our breath in une xpected in- 


good would it do to go on in 
a world so besotted that it ‘ loves a lover,’ 
as it loves children, generically, in the 
lump?’ our friend returned. “ What I 
want is a novel, a_ truthful, righteous 
epie, which shall take the fact that there 
is a love-affair, and leave it centrical and 
motionless, while all the family motives 
wheel round it like planets in an orrery. 
Father, mother, sisters, brothers, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers (if surviving), 
aunts, uneles, and cousins, these are the 
people sensibly affected, these are the 
prime parties in interest; and yet how 
our purblind fiction blinks them, glances 
at them casually over its shoulder, as 
it were, while it follows the fortunes of 
the infatuate pair who have no sense of 
things beyond themselves. Is love so im- 
portant that it must be treated to the 
exclusion, or the subordination, of all 
t parental anxiety, 
sisterly interest, brotherly companion- 
ship, cousinly criticism? The family, 
the family is the supreme expression of 
humanity. The Latin civilizations em- 
hoedy that notion. In them the youthful 
pair are strictly secondary, wholly a 


he other affections: 


minor consideration.” 

‘And yet,” we thoughtfully suggested, 
‘without the youthful pair there eould 
be no family. The Greeks had the in- 
stinct of this; their very language em- 
bodied it in that dual number interposed 
in its aecidence between the singular 
and plural.” 

‘You are wandering, not to say 


maundering. The Greeks are t 
to be taken into account. The fa 
have had it, began with the | 


a 


family as we are g 
it, ended with them. Mi: 


ered with them, and it faded 

divorce, just as it is practical] 
ith us But, as 

pair I saw holding h 

vorced people; the: 

rather mature young perso 

to their second or third lov 

but not over-ripened, experi 

first; or—such things may ha; 


their age—they were really in t 


love. How would you like th 
and sister to have come by the 1 
train in the kind fiction that she 
me of that spring sho 
York which I’ve heard 5 

‘ find their 


jual to ? 

“We see no objection ti 
replied, “unless the fact is 
take you too far afield, and ten 
to spend your fancy on the g 
wilderment among the flowers « 
spring openings.” 

“There is no danger of that 
friend explained, “if the fact 
fact, but a fiction accepted | 
the brother and the sister, 
authorized by the father and 
who are so well affected toward th« 
man that they see no harm in h 
ing for a few days to the city w 
has suggested that he will be at « 
leisure for as much of the May-t 
she likes. The May-time in N: 
you know, is something very « 
from the May-time in Boston: 
wind, which is a blessing here, is 


there. The family consider her pert 


chaperoned; and neither she 1 
brother objects to adding a few g 
and theatres to the shops. Th« 
galleries and theatres are not s 
ing, or not so permanently satisf; 

“You needn’t go into the reas 
a merely supposed ease like that 
put in 

“ Ah,” our friend sighed, “I 
ginning to believe in it. But if, 
say, it is only a supposed case, w 
the matter with having the voung 
come in gayly, and with the air of 


altogether unexpected by the brother 


ne bu 
rom h 
you 
reack 
will 
love 


deels 


the 
n thi 
them 


brother 


rool] 
efflc 
nian 
and 
lerfull; 
wh, bu 
Wl 
mal 
mbre 
a fi 
rht oO 
s to 1 
them 
Stop, 
ere V¢ 
spite ( 
iples 
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the breakfast which they are 
little late after repairing the 

night on the sleeping-car in 
involuntarily elaborated to the 
Their 
their 
authority, but 
the air— 
here and there in 
would not flower in 
Her costume has ad- 


by 


young 


i mune tropolitan standard. 
trom 


ndard is very good, 


and 
something 


experience 
York 
blossom 
\ he re life 
m May. 
he season 
ble to the 
t his soul, a fortnight, and an inner 


in 


slight touches, im- 


man’s senses 


bursts out of him and irradiates 
m head to foot.” 

at that 
climax, 


will 


you 


£0 rate 
the 
\ ill be 
] 


lovers 


ou on 


you 


reach and when 


through the consciousness 
of the 
declared, and our friend assented. 
We drop them 
is point; spoiled children of fie- 
shall not be flat- 
n this study of the affair. We will 
hem at the table, and go out with 


and not brother.” 


vre right. will 


they are, they 


rother for a paper, which implies 
pa} 


r When 


been 
him, and find 
people still at the breakfast 
learn that it has been ar- 
they shall all go for the 

the Metropolitan Museum. 
girl asks what and it 
that brother’s 
then everybody but he is surprised 
d how late it is. 


cigar has 


with 


the 
we go back 


and 
that 
to 


we 


time it is, 
watch can best re- 
The girl goes up 
room to add some further petals 
efflorescence—a strictly tempered, 
the 
themselves 


ian efflorescence—and 
nd the brother find 
erfully short of conversation in her 
2. They like each other well 
but neither has any use for the 
When the girl 


man eagerly possesses himself of 


young 


comes down, the 


mbrella, her purse, her catalogue— 
a friend has lent her and she has 
ht Boston with her. He 
gloves, but she is put- 


on from 
to take her 
them on—” 
top, stop!” we eried, indignantly. 
re you go again, devoting yourself 
pite of all own theories and 
iples to the lovers, and leaving the 
er out altogether. Really, really!” 


t it’s the last touch I’m putting 


your 


ASY 


CHAIR 


on them, don’t you see? It completes 
the brother’s elimination, and 
follow him gladly into his exile. 
of three, but 
of two, and another party of one. 
this the 
of our battle-gro 
wher fought 


theatre the drama is played.” 


now we 
It’s no 
long ra party one party 
From 
sur business is with 


We make him 


the 


on party 
ind, 
out, our 
Our 
friend paused, and then he resumed with 
a dre air: “It 
Take one of 
liberal-minded of 
and he cannot put himself in his sister’s 
It is entirely 
and it is beautifully right 
other brother’s sister 
should be in love with He finds in 
her tender aftinitions toward him, whether 
obviously ¢ 


one, 
emotions are 


W here 


is verv curious about 
them, the 
them, the wisest, 


amy 
brothers. take 


most 


place when she is in love 
conceivable, 
fit that 


/ im. 
ombated, or openly but un- 
charm which is 
his own sister’s 
that a foible, a 
derogation of 
disappointment of the 

which all ends in making him sick. 


consciously indulged, a 


wanting in 


he 


dignity. a 


altogether 
attitude; 
of 
acter, a 


feels in 
char- 
ideal, 

As 
in this instance, the 
At the 


very re- 


want 


the day wore on, say, 
brother became worse and worse. 
Museum his 
laxing. He went about 
the wonderful for 
are wonderful: pictorial, sculptural, 
architectural, 


experience was 
with the lovers 


through collections 


they 
archeological 

and if you haven’t been there lately—” 

“We go there constantly,” we replied, 
with perhaps enthusiasm than 
veracity, “and only yesterday we went to 
the Whistlers 3efore we got to 
them, stopped to look at many 
things that we felt the old familiar back- 
ache and neckache of European galleries, 
and perceived that here in powerful con- 

perhaps in tabloid 
effect of the National 
Gallery, the Louvre, the Pitti, and the 
Vatican. And the Whistlers, when we 
to them, how they took the marrow 
out of our spine, as if they had been so 
many Tiepolos, Velasquezes, Van Dykes, 
Yes, it is a 
but we are not getting 
Where is that brother, that man and 
brother, you put yourself in charge of?” 

“ Abandoned on any chair 
that he could find. From time to time he 
followed hard upon the lovers’ steps, and 
then lost and he 


numismatie, 


more 


we sO 


though 
had the 


centration, 


form, we 


came 


Reynoldses! marvellous 


’ 
place 4 on. 
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them, when 


again he 
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hunted them up he found them rapt 
before some miracle of art, but really 
looking at each other and held in breath- 
less wonder at such reciprocal miracles 
of nature. The brother hardly knew his 
sister in these transports—the keen- 
witted, humorous, satirical girl, the stu- 
dent of human nature, the observer of 
character, the somewhat haughty specta- 
tor of life, lapsed to the level of a 
te, and wreaking her delight like 
illage person flirting at a church fair, 
a summer silly at a picnic or in a 


utan 


moonlight shadow on the veranda of a 
seaside hotel He was not only sick, he 
was ashamed; he wanted to go away 
and leave them to their fate; but that 
would not do; and the forenoon dragged 
along with him through sloughs of ex- 
haustion im which the pair seemed mo- 
mently to renew their strength and youth. 
They talked gayly and incessantly; they 
whispered, they cried out, they laughed. 
To the brother it was simply loathsome, 
and he could scarcely keep his patience 
when, at the end of the long morning 
hours, he came up with them after a vain 
search and she suddenly asked what time 
was it, and being told it was one o'clock, 
declared she was hungry as a bear; and 
the young man, fixing her with a look of 
adoration, as if she had declared a 
supernal merit, said they would go to 
the Casino for lunch.” 

“Look out, now,” we warned the nar- 
rator, “ you’re getting back to forbidden 
ground. The lovers, you know, have 
nothing to do with your story.” 

“Don’t be afraid; my story has noth- 
ing to do with them, except pivotally. 
The brother is always the hero of my 
tale. He noted that though as hungry 
as a bear she ate no more than a bird, 
but chattered throughout the long lunch 
like an anthropoidal ancestress. But he 
himself ate for the pair, and he was glad 
the young man had ordered the lunch 
so ridiculously long and large. He en- 
joved eating im the open as they were 
doing on that pleasant northward ter- 
race, and he didn’t mind the company 
being rather common, and tacitly dubious 
in some groups or couples; it was often 
so in Paris; and it was not lurid, as he 


knew it was apt to be in that place 
ner; it was saved to his respect 
harmless parental presences, with « 
rejoicing in a holiday, and goi: 
coming with their mothers’ leaves 
conversation of the lovers did not e 
him, except by compulsory fits ar 
and after catching himself in a 
said, if the y did not mind, he »w 
off for a stroll in the Mall. 
minded, they did not say 80; 
not say anything; and he went off 
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watched the children roller-skat 
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their go-carts pushing their bal 
and forth from the benches, and th 
carriages making tours of the Ma 
proud little boys and girls bound 
seats. It was not quiet, but it was 
ful, and the brother slumbered 
When he woke, he walked bac! 
terrace, but the pair looked as 
had not moved, and he instinctiy 
that he had not been missed. Hi 
for a stroll in the Ramble, and 
warm day friendlier to sitting t] 
ing. He wished he had a 
or even a book, but he manage: 
again without one. He did n 
he was very well used; but on tl 
he decided not to go back at onc 


n 
} 


he woke from one of these gx 
oblivions, he found it was four 
and he hurried back to the Cas 
now surely they must have tal 
and become aware that they ha 
talking solely to each other. W 
saw them last, they were talking 
seriously; he seemed to be laying 
the law, and she taking it for 
Her brother disliked the bird-lik: 
of her attentive mouth; but nov 
them very gay. They had long 
demi-tasses, and apparently had | 
over them till it was time for aft 
tea. They had ordered tea, an 
hailed him hilariously and said |! 
wonderfully opportune. But as tl 
to make the waiter bring another ¢ 


were apparently not expecting him, : 


unmolestedly figured up the tip 
young man would have to give that 
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» the entertainment, 
been men. But fiction, mod- 
derstand it, is a delicate 
mate portraiture « if real life, 
the art, and 

women; it the 
naturally, 
no thought 

irect embodiment. 

the play the story is removed by the 
atic art from the plane of ordinary 
nd by the distinctive requirements 
elaboration of plan, concen- 
and variety and detail 
the straight- 
story-teller. An 
is to be and maintained, 
ing the of the play- 
t's premises by the audience. Near- 
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by 
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the 
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cessary t have 
as we 
more 
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story-telling more 
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pic- 
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stray 


art 
of action, 
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the 
created ¢ 


acceptance 


racté rization 
ard method of 


success 
men. 
before the 
eighteenth century—was 
but it not fiction in 
modern sense; it did not attempt real 
or individual portraiture. No 
would ever have been tempted to 
what was magnificently 
Apuleius, or Rabelais, or Cer- 
or Lesage, or by John Lyly and 
Greene in the Elizabethan era, or 
Def o« Swift in the early eight- 
century. Even Steele’s and Ad- 
’s character-sketches were as much 
d her natural inclination all 
essays were. Their were 
distinguished from those of 
» speculative order in the preceding 
ry—such as Cx Bacon’s, and 
Thomas Browne’s—they dealt with 
ers and so inclined to the concrete 
it of types of human character, 
ing the way for the social novel. 
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Bickerstaffe ” is even cone rned 


ffecting domestic scenes, fe¢ lingly 


but always with the distinctly 
detachment, which is still more 
the portraits of Sir Roger 
and Will Honeyeomb. The 
us whimsicalities so characteristic 
this sort, 
with variations due 


by 


Thacl aeray, 


p rtrayed, 
maseulil 

evident in 
de Coverley 
hum r 
sketches of and 


of Addison in 


perpetuated later, to 
individ ial 
Sterne, 
been adopted | 
The women who wrote 
eighteenth 
had 


concrete, 


tamperement, Fielding, 


Lamb, and have never 
fin. 
essays 
even after the 


pict uresque 


women in essay or 


tion. few 
in the century, 
and 
and didactic 


In 


not to mention 


essay become more 


were more formal 


far less entertaining than 
our own day Vernon Lee- 
other who distinction 
in this field—has written essays which 
matter and not sur- 
passed by her masculine contemporaries. 
It must be that, as a rule, 
women, their advent into literature 
have shown an aversion to essay-writing— 
at least to that kind which gains a per- 
manent place in literature. It is a fact 
significant disinclination rather than 
of disability. Women have chosen to leap 
directly from letter-writing to 
finding no compelling allurement in the 
intermediate field of the 
Fiction, we of to-day 
it, is an entirely new art of 
and what is new 


and men. 


women have won 


manaer have been 
conceded 


since 


of 
fiction, 


essay. 

understand 
expre ssion, 
in 


deve loped chiefly 


as 
meetil £ need; 
it has cr atively 
by We do not mean that 
initiated this new art, or each new note 
marking the pomts of departure from an 
of the 
that such imitiative must be 
conceded to In the generic 
original than women, even 
determining feminine fashions. It is the 
of the master, in the arts 
been the masters—in this new 
all others. In the 
representative arts, including the drama, 
this mastery was essential to the 
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been 


women. they 


older styl fiction : on 


contrary, 


we think 


men. sense 


men are more 


originality and 
men have 
art of fiction in 


as 
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effect. It was equally effective in story- 
telling for the simple purpose of enter- 
tainment. But in the representation of 
life by creative embodiment of its reality 

by creative realism, for it comes to just 
that—this mastery was in the way; not 
because of it, but in spite of it, have men 
been creative realists in fiction. 

When women began to write fiction 
they portrayed life as they saw it and felt 
it. They were quickly and keenly ob- 
servant and had deep sensibility. They 
cherished intimacies with living things- 
brooding intimacies—and were naively 
creative of situation and character. They 
were not so much inclined as their brother 
novelists to freedom of adventure, to 
loose invention of incident, to elabora- 
tion of plot, or to the masterful exploita- 
tion of human passions, They were 
womanly, but they were eighteenth- 
century womanly, and we cannot say that 
they initiated or illustrated creative 
realism, or, indeed, that their work fur- 
nished convincing proof that fiction was 
distinctively a feminine accomplishment, 
though it strongly suggested woman’s 
peculiar fitness for the deft, vivid, and 
truthful portrayal of social life. 

Men had undertaken the novel of so- 
ciety and were followed by women who, 
in so far as they had any conscious aim, 
meant to follow in the path of Richard- 
son. They were as much under the in- 
tellectual influences of their time as tlie 
men were, quite as sophisticated, within 
their range of thought, and not less the 
victims of the tyranny of abstractions. 
They were more formal moralists, and 
thus excluded from their fiction a wide 
range of vital human experience. They 
easily assumed the masculine detachment 
from the material they wrought with— 
though it was something less remote than 
the masculine—because the entanglements 
and involvements they bound and loosed 
were superficial, pertaining to social 
types in a rigidly classified order, and 
only lightly touching any adventure of 
the individual soul 

Woman had never got so far away from 
primitive naturalism as in that eighteenth 
century. Step by step she had been 
wrenched away from it by man’s pro- 
gressive civilization, until now she was 
stranded in the dry air of a Common Sense 
world which had accepted Pope as the 
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greatest of poets and was now 
to the literary dictatorship of 


Johnson. In such an atmosplhy 
fiction gave no clear prophetic int 
of a new naturalism to come. 

But even out of this dry gr 
fruit of woman’s imagination 
native flavors. Woman in any 
she creates at all, must confess 
peculiar natural bond, whatever 
her conscious aim or her envir 
including the stimulus of mascul 
lowship and inspiration. She ha 
have said, a brooding intimacy vy 
ing things; she has always had 
there would never have been poss 
domestication of animals. It 
that, in the mysterious course of |} 
only a small proportion of wom: 
it, growing perhaps less with ev 
eration, but at least those wom 
create, in life or literature, must 
and, with it, the sense begotte 
which invests the commonest thi: 
life has dwelt in, or has touched, 
sacredness of an ancient familiarit 

In woman this heritage is on 
ing and, in her creative work, 
in close and natural intimacies 
description and portraiture of 
nearly seen and felt, fancies bred 
heart, and an almost physiologic: 
tectonic. Her lightest gossip is 
vital sympathy. All this, alo 
animately natural graces and hu: 
apparent in her eighteenth-cent 
tion, mingled with an intolera 
of sophistry, for which she was 
countable. She dealt with life d 
though externally and in typical 
sentation, and we have, therefor 
ing of reality in the portraiture, 
dramatic exaggeration, no caric 
distortion or grotesque whimsica 
any sort. If she did not diselos 
art of fiction she made it seem 
bringing to it fresh resources f1 
own nature, and through the deve! 
of these resources she made a 
departure from the methods emp! 
her masculine contemporaries in 
piction of social life. She did not 
against the old devices and, 
abounding in artifices, she cons 
reinforced rather than resisted th 
ficial in literature, so that her 
departure from it was inevitabl 
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t reasonably have been expected 


protest against the formal 

of the eighteenth century 

ave come from woman; but it 

R sseau who sounded the note of 
d the new Romanticism was 
and developed by men and 
high tide in the first quarter 
nineteenth century with but a 


d passive response from women, 
as its inystical side appealed to a 
Mrs. Radcliffe. 
this side of the movement 
to medievalism 
Jane Austen, the 
in pre- Waverley fiction, who gave 


them, notably to 
at 
which 


ersiol 


re- 


finest and sanest 


d type of social portraiture its ut- 
aturalness and charm. 

anticism helped to give fiction its 
It laid 
individualism, and it developed, in 
and 


I subjectiveness. stress 


phy,. poetry, criticism, sur- 
ug variations of individual genius, 
rasting with the manifest uni- 
ties of « ighteenth-century literature 


Conventions were relaxed. 
us and political movements among 


‘ | 
hese fields. 


people showed new impulses at work, 
of long-established forms. 
try and philesophy were transformed 


Lid 


ersive 
tion, as a portraiture of contem- 
social life, was violently arrested. 
He 
so in every age; but here the story- 
Sir Waiter Scott, a 
cian for entertainment who for many 


ry-teller reasserted his claim. 


er was master- 


had the monopoly of this ancient 
Generous as Seott was in the con- 
of his limitations as compared 
Jane Austen; modestly as he pro- 
d to follow Miss Edgeworth in an 
mpt to do for Scotland what she had 


as he hailed 
artist the 
every woman 


or Ireland; gladly 
Ferrier as a sister 
sh field- vet he drove 


+ 
oa | 


in 


to cover, until the gentle emer- 

of Miss Mitford with Our Village 
1824, that, ther no 
m of distinction in English fiction 
e the middle of the century. 
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tt. | 


and, after was 


Vv virtue of his genius, dese rved 
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to hold the field which he so splendidly 
enriched and glorified. For the moment 
he pal zed novel-writing of the Field- 
ing and even of the Jane Austen sort 

the sort which concerns itself with con- 
temporary manners, with the comedy 
sense of lift he turned to the past and 
told stories; and there had been no such 
masterly creation, not only of a story 
but of the living men and women enact- 


ing it, between his historical romances 


and Shakesp¢ are’s historical plays. 


He was followed, not by women, but 
by men who also were story-tellers rather 


than novelists, in modern nse oO 


the vel—imen like Ainsworth and Lever, 
G. P. R. James and Marryat. 


our ™ i 


me 


The hove | 


proper was continued by Bulwer, Dick- 
ens, and Thack« ray, all of whom entered 
the field at the beginning of the Viec- 
torian era—none of them prophetic of 
the creative realism of the next genera- 
tion, though widely differing from the 
eighteenth-cent iry society novelists to 
whom they were the legitimate suc- 
cessors. The Vy inet the needs, emotional 
and intellectual, of a vastly more re- 


fined society, profoundly changed by the 
ferment of romanticism; but, 
whil they less sup rficial than 
Fielding and Smollett, th v indulged in 
no subtle analysis of character and aimed 
The 


fact that the dramatic and melodramatic 


revived 
were 


at no intimate psychical disclosures. 


Dickens was the dominant personality in 
the world of fiction, Scott had 
before him, shows how nearly allied th 
novel, by to the 
older forms of masterly entertainment. 


be« By 


as 


as written men, was 

So, too, when we advance another step, 
to a wholly new order of creative work in 
Meredith’s fiction, while we feel 
ourselves lifted inte a psychical world, 
where the comedy of life is heightened 
by poetry and illuminated by philosophy, 
and the whole entertainment 
formed, still under 
ditions we note not merely the old mas- 


George 


trans- 


1s 


novel 


thes SO con- 


tery which counted for greatness in 
masculine achievement since art was 
born, but the consciously brilliant trick 


of He 
men and women as no other novelist be- 
fore him had, bat often his philosophy 
obseured rather than 


it. penetrated to the minds of his 


illuminated, proving 
his own imagination 
Thomas Hardy, in 


a will-o’-the-wisp to 


and te his reader’s. 
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his more gigantic and naturalistic dra- 
inatic mastery, was, if more modest, quite 
as wilful. 

We ask ourselves, then, if there can 
be a new art of fiction quite free from 
the devices which men, have used with 
more or less of magie since they began 
to give creative imagination embodiment 
in the set forms of human speech and for 
the purposes of human entertainment. 
Is creative realism, pure and simple, pos- 
sible? Can there be a representation of 
life which does not lift it, by dramatic 
or poetic tension or picturesque enhance- 
ment, out of what we deprecatingly call 
its commonness—a representation of life 
creatively embodying its inherent charm, 
its native beauty, humor, bounty, and 
pathos, in all its commonness, and need- 





ig no didactic purpose, no speculative in- 
tention, for its justification? That would 
indeed be creative realism, but so remote 
from all which we have been accustomed 
to call art that we must refer it to the 
westhetic of a new naturalism 

Every step in the advance of fiction 
since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been toward this new natural- 
ism—toward the representation of life 
in the light of its native unfolding, just 
as during the same period every advance 
in science has been toward the disclosure, 
not of wonders attributable to Nature, 
but of those which natively belong to her 
and which she herself reveals to man’s 
Meredith and Hardy 
were, in different ways, the prophets of 
this ultra-modern fiction, and the dis- 
ciples of Meredith. or at least his natural 
suecessors in the lines of his propheey— 
such men as Conrad and Hewlett and 
Henry James—have been masterly crea- 
tors and interpreters; but the real de- 
velopment in this new field has been due 
mainly to women, because of their more 


waiting vision 


intimate sense of life in its near and 
common aspects and in its natural be- 
comings, and because that kind of mas- 
tery which made the old art did not come 
in the way of their progress toward the 
new naturalism. They have given us. 
therefore, more examples of unadulterated 
realism sinee their fresh advent into 
fiction—after a considerable interval— 
at about the same time that Meredith 
appeared with his whimsical bravura, The 
Shaving of Shagpat. 













We need not point to the w 
by Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, 
Oliphant, .dealing directly wit] 
temporary common life within 
parochial limits, or show how 
real it was as compared with 
amples furnished by Anthony 1 
and other men portraying life wit] 
limitations. George Eliot’s ficti: 
as realism is concerned, went t 
when she wrote Romola, follow 
masculine fashion of art. The 1 
of women novelists since her tir 
attempted the same fashion w 
admirable results, having little per 
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ly women—that is, as having the i 
sense of things in a creative v 
are to be regarded as a social cla 
than as a sex, it being indifferent 
place they take either in literat 
the world’s business. 

It seems almost paradoxical 
our own generation, when ther 
to be an increasing number of 
belonging to this indifferent clas 
are more genuine examples of 
realism in women’s fiction than < 
fore. This realism, in its simplest 
has been exemplified chiefly 
stories, because the elaboration 
novel usually leads to the adopti 
old contrivances necessary to 
These stories have shown what 
ef variations is possible in the 1 
f the creative imagination wu 
common material of every-day lif 
creations of Miss Wilkins, Miss 
Mrs. Deland, Edith Wharton, 
Austin, and Georg Schock sta 
vividly in the American field; t! 
fewer in the English, but the 
Mrs. Dudeney most instantly ré 
our mind. If in some of these 
stories it is the native quality whi 
presses us, we feel that is born « 
and if in those of others it is a dr 
or poetic tension which heighte1 
charm for us, we feel that it is life’ 
tension. We are removed as far 
sible from the old story-teller’s art 
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Beverly’s Benevolent Hairpin 
Reclamation Society 
BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 
that you have urged, Bishop, in lapses of speech on your part, which could 
/ egard to infusing practicality into not but have been most offensive to one of 
y philanthropy,” said the Colonel, my cloth, I will admit, however, that your 


would have been listened to with unhappy outburst of profanity, directed 
interest by my friend Mr. Beverly.” at an inanimate object, does illustrate the 
ss Beverly *d gone to sleep at the curious ethnological reversionary trait now 
‘fourthly,’ same as I did,” put in under discussion.” 
or, stretching himself and yawning. “I beg your pardon, Bishop,” said the 
ticality,” continued the Colonel, ig- Colonel, coldly. “ I am under the impression 
the Doctor’s interpellation, “was that the matter now under discussion—at 
erly’s dominant characteristic. Just least, of elucidation—is the philanthropic 
is the essence of his many curious project of my friend Mr. Beverly. I even 
ful mechanical inventions, so was it venture to remind you that your request for 
sence of his many humane projects an explanation of the name given by Mr. 
e amelioration of the 
n of his fellow men. 
nevolent Hairpin Recla- 
1 Society, for instance—” 
rdon me, my dear Col- 
interrupted the Bishop. 
re we go farther I must 
at you will favor us 
t least a partial expla- 
f the eccentric, I may 
say the incongruous, name 
Mr. Beverly’s society. 
I do not see how a 
n ean be benevolent. 
continued the Bishop, 
oly, “we still find— 
ng in obscure nooks and 
s of the world—survivals 
medieval custom of en- 
inanimate objects with 
aracteristics. Equally, 
e disposition is found 
here among children. 
|, for example, will as 
ith angry objurgation 
nife with which it has 
ts own fingers; precisely 
lignh— 
u needn't snip down 
nedieval survival to only 
en, Bish,” interposed the 
r. “IT guess it’s in the 
ck of the race. You just 
t to have heard me swear- 
vay last night at a chair 
ged into in the dark!” 
am very well pleased, 
eplied the Bishop, stiffly, 
I was not in a position “UseruL EMPLOYMENT WAS PROVIDED FOR A NEGLECTED 
erhear those regrettable CLASS OF INDIGENTS” 
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Beverly to his society remains unanswered— 
awaiting the termination of your own and 
the Doctor’s rambles in the mazes of your 
respective verbosities.” 

“My dear Colonel,” replied the Bishop, 
with a genial courtesy, “ we offer you our 
sincere apologies. Tell us, I beg of you, 
ibout Mr. Leverly’s benevolent hairpins, 
and why and how they were reclaimed.” 

‘Subject, of course, to further irrelevant 
interruptions,” said the Colonel, his tone 
still chilly, “I shall endeavor to continue 
my little story. I must premise that in 
naming his society Mr. Beverly sought to 
exhibit its broad purpose in the fewest pos- 
sible words. The outeome was a slight 
sacrifice of clarity to brevity. He did not 
mean, of course, that hairpins were benev- 
olent, but that through the agency of a 
society organized on philanthropic lines 
their reclamation led directly to benevo- 
lent results. 

In effect, these results were dual: First, 
useful employment was provided for a 
neglected class of indigents. Second, from 
such employment a liberal fund was created 
by the indigents themselves for their own 
moral and material betterment. Mr. Bever- 
ly’s plan, in brief, was that the hundreds 
of homeless little waifs unhappily existing 
in every great city should be drilled and 
organized, under the Society’s officers, to 
reclaim—that is, to collect and to place in 


wv SBtrothrern 


“HE COUNTED ALL THE HAIRPINS THAT HE SAW’ 


the Society’s depositories, whence the 
be withdrawn, refounded into mer 
pig-iron, and sold for the Society’s | 
the hairpins which are dropped in t 
of every great city and there go 
Obviously, this project—being, as 
of Mr. Beverly’s projects, strictly | 
—gave assured promise of benevolent 
which fully justified the Society’s 1 
“About how many waifs did 
mean to keep on one hairpin?” as 


Doctor. “I reckon three waifs, put 


all their time at it, might find 
as one hairpin a day.” 
“Your trivial question, sir,” re] 


Colonel, “ would be passed unnoticed 


not indicate a lack of observation 
part that, being common to minds 
medium order, must be reckoned 
properly presenting Mr. Beverly’s 
Few people will observe the genera 


lence of hairpins in the streets until t 


gin consciously to look for them; 
then no considerable numbers of hair 
be noted until the eyes of the obser 
been educated to the search. This s 
fact is in accordance with the law 
that requires the eye to be taug 
search is made for small objects 
unusual sort, to convey notice of 
sees to the brain. Not until the « 
of the eye has been perfected will 
sight and mental perception go 
hand. To be quite 
will admit that I m 
not perceive that thi 
of New York litera 
cluttered up with 
until, under my frie1 
ance, I came to look f 
with a trained eye. 
“ Believe me, Mr. 
Senevolent Hairpin 
tion Society was not a 
ical project, sprung 
fancies for which sup} 
to be created by a 
array of perverted fa 
the contrary, it was t 
outgrowth of substant 
acutely observed; and 


in the crucible of his ¢ 


dinary mind —resol\ 
possibilities of benevo! 
fulness. In other w 
carefully cultivated 
minute observation ha 
him to note the 


encumbered condition 


streets of this city, 
ural detestation of w 
stantly prompted 
search for some 
plan by which so 
able an annual loss 
able metal might 
ed. Then, in one 


} 


flashes of his inventive 


came the thought of 


the waifs—he was de 


terested in waifs—to 
ing the hairpins; and 


s0 a 
time 
er col 
a mos 


ise 0} 


ppings of 


as to 
su 

idly exe) 
e da 


ndantly 


cone] 


a mass 


viously | 


ns, in r 
waste ii 
l viel 
est—so 
neigh 
that M 
at th: 
pins oO 
ughfar 
portion 
part 1 
On 
were 
World 1} 
ind u 
were 
ted to 
ition 
gs to 
ed in 
r picki 
portion 
e City 
gil le, 
ing a 
sticking 
com) 
method: 











the funds necessary 
accomplishment of 
evolent purpose—to 
themselves. 
ess, however, had no 
ir. Beverly’s composi 
lis conservative and 
ever withheld 
essaying any venture 
ad submitted its 
s to the severest 
sts. While himself 
| that his philo 
iirpin-waif-redemp- 
et rested on a secure 
he recognized the 


iture 








; 


of obtaining irre- 
ita which would en- 
to present it con- 


to minds of the aver 
cre order—and so to 
t a generous financial 
fo this end—pain- 
laboriously, through 
weeks—he 

all the hairpins that 
in the course of his 
bout the city; and, in 





successive 





with his cautious 
so arranged his walks 
time and locality and 
conditions—this last 


1 most important factor, 
3¢ of the increased 


ngs of hairpins on windy 


as to make the details 
he sum of his findings 


vy exemplary. 
e data thus 
intly justified 
conclusion. 


secured 
his intuitively _per- 
Incidentally, it brought 
mass of curious and important facts, 
sly unknown to ethnological statis- 
ns, in regard to the distribution of hair- 
waste in New York. Fifth Avenue, he 
yielded ineomparably the richest 
so extraordinarily rich in the 
neighborhood of the Flatiron Build 
hat Mr. Beverly decided to station a 
at that point permanently—but the 
ins observed on that fashionable 
ghfare, and throughout the fashion- 
ortions of the city generally, for the 
art were of a delicate thinness and 
On the East Side the findings, rela- 
were few- possibly due to the frugal 
rld habit of picking up dropped hair- 
nd using them over again—but the 
massive a make, being 
to the heavy hair of the foreign 


+ 
st 


vere of sO 


tion there resident, that the scanty 
gs to be had in that region fully 
ed in weight the numerically far 


pickings to be had in the more ele- 
portions of the town. The region be- 
e City Hall, he found, practically was 
ble. It yielded almost nothing— 
ng a business-like tenacity in hair- 
sticking on the part of lady typists that 
commendable contrast with the care- 
ethods of their affluent sisters of the 
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TEN MILLIONS OF 


HAIRPINS A YEAR 


Avenue. One of Mr. Beverl:’s daily counts 
will exemplify this matter of distribution 
lucidly: 


felow the ( ity Hall... 2 
On the Bowery, Houston Street to Four- 
teenth Street { 
On Broadway, Seventeenth Street to 
Twenty-third Street..... 12 
On Fifth Avenue, Twenty-seventh Street 
to Forty-seventh Street 15 
Total 63 
“The total of 63 hairpins observed on 
this occasion must not be regarded as 
exemplary. It was much in excess of the 
eventually determined daily average. In- 
deed, in the beginning—interestingly illus- 


trating the law of psycho-physics in regard 


to the untrained eye to which I have made 
reference—Mr. Beverly almost was led to 
abandon his admirable project because of 
the smallness of the returns. Not until he 


had carried his daily countings through a 
lunar month—he adopted the lunar month 
as his statistical unit because of its ready 
divisibility into weeks—did he feel assured 
that the working basis of his scheme was 


sound. With his customary precise busi- 
ness methods, he tabulated his returns in 
such a way as to show the total findings 
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of each day, week, and lunar month at a decimal) actually would exceed 
glance. The record for that first month, quarters of a million. Adverting f: 
80 gratifying to him in its reassuring re- lunar monthly to an annual reckonir 
sults, stood: mitting the previously ignored decima 
First Second Third Fourth so greatly augmented as no longer 
Week Week Week Week 48 negligible; and allowing for the quad: 
Sunday .... 8 l 7 11 27 increase, 27,640, incident to an extr 
Monday. .... 18 83 39 69 209 collection) Mr. Beverly arrived, by a 
Tuesdav 16 69 12 107 arithmetical calculation (27.64 1,00 
Wednesday .. 1 2: 22 60 105 +27 ,640—10,115.640), at the over 
Thursday 3 6 87 ly convincing result that the 1,000 w 
Friday _ 51 51 150 an average, would reclaim—for cor 
Saturday .... ll 62 89 into merchantable iron, to be sold a 

; ensue °° Cicada proceeds benevolently applied to the 

Totals .. 59 242 202 271 774 ration of their unhappy condition—n 

in round numbers, than ten millions 

‘As in the case of the single day’s count, pins a year!” 

63, that I have cited in illustration of the Pausing for a moment impressiv: 
important matter of hairpin distribution, Colonel added: “These amazing 
even the highest of the weekly totals here gentlemen—easily verified by any ob 
noted frequently was exceeded in the course person who will devote a few days 
of Mr. Beverly's wearily continued months pin counting—are a sufficient answe1 
of exact enumeration. But—induced by his Doctor’s characteristically coarse pl 
habitual conservatism to reduce his basic as to one hairpin affording support { 
figures to the most cautious minimum—he_ waifs. I trust, indeed, before I go 
accepted the result of his first four weeks that you, Doctor, will admit—and t 
as determinative: and thence drew the Bishop, sympathetically will, appro 
ultra-prudent conclusion, based on a simple that you, Judge, from the standp 
arithmetical calculation (774+28—27.64x), your exact legal training, will adm 
that each waif would find (for caution’s sane soundness, the severely uncon 
sake he ignored the appreciable decimal) ing practicality, of Mr. Beverly’s 
not less than 27 hairpins a day. lent scheme?” 

“ As conservatively planned by Mr. Bever- But the Colonel did not go farth: 
ly, the Benevolent Hairpin Reclamation So- ceiving no response to his several a 
ciety would give employment to not less he regarded his companions attent 
than 1,000 waifs: whence it followed, as the and perceived that, collectively, th 
result of a simple arithmetical calculation sound asleep. This fact also explain: 
(27 X 1,000 X 28=756.000), that the net no irrelevant interruptions—to his a 
lunar monthly total of hairpins reclaimed tion of which he had made caustic re! 
by waifs (again for caution’s sake he ig- had punctuated the latter portior 
nored the now very considerably inereased discourse. 
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The Old Marine 


BY BURGES FOHNSON 


‘ y! S, I were once a marine,” said he, 
\{n’ a most remarkable one. 
you've little idee, from the looks of me, 
Of the bravery deeds I done. 


— But I stirred up sort of a jealous rage 
In the buzzums of all the rest, 
] | had ter resign fer the good of 
line, 


As the admiral thought were best.” 


the 


But it isn’t an admiral’s job,” said I, 
To tell a marine to skid!” 
started slightly and answered politely, 
This kind of an admiral did. 


1 you’ve no idee of the 
said, 

I seen in my long campaign, 

in Mindaneeo to Chiny and Rio 


And all through the swamps of Spain.” 


things,” he 


ere ain’t any swamps in Spain,” said I. 
answered in tone serene, 
ev I got ter explain there’s mor’n one 
Spain, 
\n’ there’s swamps in the one I mean? 


He 


But speakin’ o’ swamps—in the Philippines 
rhe mud it comes down in showers, 
you’d certainly laugh ter 
giraffe 
[ rode fer his wadin’ powers.” 


the 


see 





* Giraffes in the Philippines ?” 
Perhaps I was too abrupt, 
For he sorrowfully sighed and at length re- 
plied, 

‘A gent 


I ecried— 


doesn’t interrupt. 


“But speakin’ of beasts—in 
bush 


Is a thing called a Pattyplus; 


the ’Strailian 


One-half of it’s bird, an’ the rest—my 
word! 
Looks terrible much like us 
“Tt can throw a stick called a rangaboom 


With sech a peeculiar swing 
That the thing it hits has curious fits 
And runs around in a ring 


“ But speakin’ of runnin’ around,” said he, 
“When you come to the isle of Guam, 

The women you meet ain’t got any feet, 
And yet they is brave an’ calm, 


‘An’ my buzzum bleeds fer their helpless 
state, 
Fer none of ’em ever begs, 
So T asks your aid fer a fund I’ve made 
Fer buyin’ ’em wooden legs.” 


‘But I am a native of Guam,” I said, 
And he growled, as he shuffled by, 
“T’ve wasted enough of expensive guff 

On such a cheap sort of a guy.” 
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Her Original Intention 

HE eurly-haired little sprite of the house 

came running to her father in the study 
and, throwing her arms about his neck, 
whispered confidentially in his ear: 

“Oh, papa, it’s raining!” 

Papa was writing on a subject that oe- 
cupied his mind to the exclusion of mat- 
ters aside, so he said, rather sharply, 
“Well, let it rain.” 

Yes, papa; I was going to,’ was her 
quick response. 


Keeping It Quiet 


MALL Caroline’s home was unfortunately 
located in a very gossipy neighborhood, 
and, being an observant child, she had 
drawn her own conclusions. After an un- 
usually naughty prank her mother sent her 
up-stairs to confess her sins in prayer. 
* Did you tell God all about it?’ she was 
asked on coming down again. 
Caroline shook her head decidedly. 
“"Deed I didn’t!” she declared. “ Why, it 
would have been all over heaven in no time!” 


Not by an Alien 


T was a little Cleveland boy, American 

born, who rebelled fiercely when his 
Italian father whipped him for some misde- 
meanor. 

* But, Tony, your father has a right to 
whip you when you are naughty,” said his 
teacher, in an effort.to uphold parental 
authority. . Tony’s big eyes flashed. 

“I’m a citizen of the United States.” he 
declared. “Do you think I’m going to let 
any foreigner lick me?” 


His Hobby 


GENTLEMAN formerly attached 1 


American Embassy at London tells 
an old country sexton in a certain E: 


town, in showing visitors round the « 
yard, used to stop at one 


say: 


“ This ‘ere is the tomb of *Enry “( hope 


‘is eleven 


Wwoives.” 


* Eleven!” exclaimed a_ te 


occasion. 
isn’t it?” 


“Dear me! That’ 


tombston 


yurist, 
s rather 


Whereupon the sexton, looking gra 
his questioner, replied: 


* Well, 
‘is’n.” 


mum, yer see, it w 


His Epitaph 


ar an 


N Zanesville, Ohio, they tell of a 


widow 
maker wi 


who, in consulting 
th reference to a 


the deceased, ended the diseu 


™ Now, 


Mr. Jones, all I w 


‘To My Husband’ in an appr 


‘ Very 
cutter. 
When 


well, ma’am,” sa 


the tombstone was put wu 


a ‘tombs 


monumer 
ssion wit 
ant to s 
ropriate 


id the 


widow 
upon 


TO MY 


discovered. 


to her amazement 


it were inscribed these words 


HUSBAND. 


IN AN APPROPRIATE 





For the Best 


ErHet. “ Men are so lacking in s 


trol.” 
CLAIRE. 
my dear. 


“Don’t become feverish albx 


If they weren't, me 


die old maids.” 


st of us 
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a and every 
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l, fondly 
speck from 





marke¢ 


es! Of course! 
sped looking 
ward the 
brary 
Alice 
playful 


said, 
Of course 
of me, and 
little cut up 
can 


! sure vou 


nin that 


oul 


<5 lepends on 





sent He was 
ig wit! e) 
s, | mean, I am 
< will be just 


is brain im a 

















na regretting 
the occasions 

he had laugh 

s, actually laugh 
kes, so-called, 
men who had 
ked down the 
eps by large and 
itive fathers, 
entered the li 
7 Subconsciously 


noted that papa’s 
terrible 
and numbered 
trembled, and tried to 


Far 
es were of 


eleven He 


Hello, 


Perey! Got through with it at 

have you Papa remarked, pleasantly. 
Sit down and have a smoke. You young 
ws certainly are slow these days! I 
married three months after meeting 


What’s the matter?” 
swooned away. 


s mother. 
Per had 


Q. E. D. 


MEMBER of the faculty of a New Eng- 
university tells of a freshman, 
was asked by one of the professors 

ther he had proved a certain proposition 


ind 





Euclid 
al Well, sir,’ responded the freshman, 
roved’ is a strong word. But I will 


that I have rendered it highly prob- 


from the Madding Crowd 


On the Face of It 
YOUTHFUL 


journal 


contributor to a Western 


one day received the manu 
script he had a few days before sent the 
editor. Instead of the usual rejection slip, 
the young man was amazed to find the 
following brief note from the editor 
‘I venture to observe that the super 
scription to your MS. seems best to ex 
press our reason for declining it.” 
The title-page read as follows: “ His 
Great Sin, about twenty thousand words.” 


And He Gave It 
against 


we may say what you 
young ministers, but I nothing 


but praise for our young pastor,” the pomp 
Mr. Brown remarked, as he passed out 
of the church ‘Nothing but praise! 

‘So I observed.” drvlv retorted the deacon 
who had passed the plate 


like 
have 


ous 




































In the adversity of our best friends we often find soi ething that is not exact 
pleasing.— ROCHEFOUCAULD. 





The Quarrel 


BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


N' IW, Willie Johnson, yesterday, 

He make a face at me, an’ say 
He’s glad he ain't a little girl, 
‘Cause he don’t have no hair to curl 
An’ his face don’t have to be clean— 
An’ so I tell him ‘at he’s mean, 

An’ I make faces at him, too, 

An’ stick my tongue out! Yes, I do! 


Nen me an’ Willie Johnson fight. 

I know ’at girls must be po-lite 

An’ nevér get in fights—but he 

Got in the fight; it wasn’t me. 

An’ so I tored off Willie’s hat 

(n’ give him just a little pat 

Up ‘side his face, an’ he just ery 

An’ run home like he’s ‘fraid he'll die! 





So pretty soon his mama, sh 

Comed to our house—an’ looked at me!— 
Nen goed right in where mama is 

She tooked ‘at tored-up hat o’ his. 

\n’ Missus Johnson she jyst told 

My mama lots o’ things, an’ scold 
About me, too—’cause I’m outside 

An’ hear—th’ door is open wide. 


Nen Willie comed out wif his pup 
An’ say “ Hullo!” So we maked up, 
Nen get to playin’ an’mal show— 
— His pup is a wild li’n, an’ so, 
; W’y, he’s a-trainin’ it, an’ I’m 
Th’ aujence mos’ near all th’ time. 


An’ nen our mamas bofe comed out. 
His mama she still scold about 

Me slappin’ him—an’ they bofe say: 
Hereafter keep your child away!” 





An’ nen they see us playin’ there 
An’ they bofe cay: Well, I declare!” 














AREN'T YOIl ENCOURAGING THEM IN EVIL WAYS 





